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John  Tyler  and  His  Presidency.* 

By  His  Son,  LYON  G.  TYLtR,  LL.D. 


nHE  first  Virginia  President,  George  Washington,  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  year  of  his  Presidential  office,  when  a  boy  was 
born  in  Charles  City  County,  near  the  banks  of  the  James  River 
in  Virginia,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  last  of  the  illustrious  line 
of  Presidents  furnished  by  the  mother  of  States  and  statesmen.  The  name 
of  the  boy  was  John  Tyler,  the  fourth  in  direct  line  in  his  family,  who  had 
borne  that  name.  His  father  was  a  man  of  much  consequence  in  the  politics 
of  his  State,  when  to  be  a  leader  in  Virginia  was  to  be  a  national  character. 
During  the  American  Revolution  John  Tyler,  Sr.,  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  and  afterwards,  Judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  finally  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
^  States.  In  the  long  period  during  which  he  gave  his  services  to  the  public, 
he  was  brought  in  contact  with  all  the  eminent  men  of  Virginia.  He  was 
especially  the  personal  friend  of  Thrmias  Jefferson,  of  Patrick  Henry  and  of 
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James  Madison,  and  with  John  Marshall,  the  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States,  presided  in  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  for  Virginia. 

The  judge’s  acquaintance  with  Jefferson  began  in  1764,  in  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  then  the  capital  of  the  Colony.  Tyler  was  a  student  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  and  Jefferson  was  studying  law  under  the  celebrated  George 
Wythe  at  the  same  time.  His  acquaintance  with  the  second,  Patrick  Henry, 
began  the  next  year,  when  with  Jeflerson  he  stood  in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  and  listened  to  Patrick  Henry’s  speech  on  the  Stamp  Act.  Young 
Tyler  was  carried  away  with  admiration  for  Mr.  Henry,  and  became  so  bitter 
an  opponent  of  the  British  government  that  his  father  often  predicted  “he 
would  be  hanged  as  a  rebel.’’  Afterward  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Henry 
in  the  Virginia  conventions  and  Legislature,  and  exchanged  letters  and  visits 
with  him.  On  the  occasion  of  the  christening  of  Tyler’s  eldest  son,  Wat 
Henry  Tyler,  Mr.  Henry  was  a  guest,  and  was  curious  to  know  why  that  name 
was  selected.  He  was  answered  by  Judge  Tyler  that  it  was  done  in  honor 
of  the  “two  greatest  rebels  in  English  history,  Wat  Tyler  and  Patrick  Henry.** 
When  Mr.  Wirt  wrote  his  life  of  Patrick  Henry,  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
Judge  Tyler  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  In  repeating  to  Mr.  Wirt  hb 
recollections  of  the  great  commoner,  he  mingled  his  own  fiery  eloquence  with 
the  bare  outlines  of  Henry’s  speeches  on  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  war,  as  re¬ 
membered  by  him.  So  that  the  speeches  ascribed  to  Patrick  Henry  are  as 
much  Tyler’s  as  they  are  Henry’s. 

Judge  Tyler’s  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Madison  began  in  the  Legislature 
in  1780,  and  they  were  connected  very  closely  in  the  measures  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Federal  government.  They  served  together  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  whom  the  question  about  revenue  and  commerce  was  referred, 
but  it  was  Mr.  Tyler’s  good  luck  to  force  through  the  Legislature  in  January, 

1786,  a  measure  for  a  convention  of  all  the  States  to  be  called  at  Annapolis 
for  amending  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  As  every  school  boy  knows,  the 
Annapolis  convention  led  to  the  celebrated  convention  held  the  next  year, 

1787,  at  Philadelphia,  which  formed  the  present  Federal  constitution. 

Judge  Tyler  was  vice-president  of  the  State  convention  called  in  1788 

to  pass  upon  the  work  of  the  Federal  convention,  and,  in  the  great  contest 
between  Madison  and  Henry  over  the  question  of  adoption,  sided  with  the 
latter.  One  of  the  strongest  points  which  he  made  against  the  constitution 
was  its  authorizing  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade  which  Virginia  had 
abolished  in  1778.  “1  want  it  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  that  I  opposed 
this  wicked  clause,’’  he  said.  This  antagonism  in  the  convention  did  not 
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aeate  any  hard  feelings,  and  Madison,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  many 
years  later,  showed  his  confidence  in  Judge  Tyler  by  appointing  him  to  thft 
highest  Federal  office  at  his  disposal — the  judgeship  of  the  United  States 
District  Court.  Not  only  was  it  an  important  office,  but  there  were  particular 
reasons  why  the  appointment  was  agreeable  to  Judge  Tyler.  At  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution,  he  was  holding  the  position  of  Judge  ^ 
of  the  State  Admiralty  Court.  This  Court  was  absorbed  by  the  new  consti¬ 
tution  into  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  Washington,  instead 
of  appointing  Judge  Tyler  to  the  position,  appointed  Judge  Cyrus  Griffin — a 
man  of  good  family — a  mild  Federalist,  and  of  upright  intentions.  “General 
Washington  gave  Judge  Griffin  my  old  office,”  wrote  Judge  Tyler  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  “because  I  was  not  for  the  new  Federal  government  without  pre¬ 
vious  amendments.  This  kind  of  conduct  began  the  strong  distinction  which 
has  embittered  the  cup  of  life,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  produced  a  spirit  of 
retaliation  when  the  Republicans  prevailed.” 

After  he  had  acted  as  Judge  for  over  twenty  years,  Griffin  fell  sick  and 
died;  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  in  retirement,  broke  through  his  resolve  “never 
to  embarass  President  Madison  with  his  solicitations,”  and  in  1810  wrote  a 
letter  urging  him  to  appoint  Judge  Tyler  to  the  vacancy.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  Jefferson’s  letter  and  is  sufficiently  eulogistic:  “It  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  character  of  firmness  enough  to  preserve  his  independence  on 
the  same  bench  with  Marshall.  Tyler,  I  am  certain,  would  do  it.  He  is  an 
able  and  well  read  lawyer,  about  59  years  of  age.  He  was  popular  as  a 
judge,  and  is  remarkably  so  as  a  governor,  for  his  incorruptible  integrity, 
which  no  circumstances  have  ever  been  able  to  turn  from  its  course.  Indeed, 

I  think  there  is  scarcely  a  person  in  the  state  so  solidly  popular,  or  who  would 
be  so  much  approved  of  for  that  place.  A  milk  and  water  character  in  that 
office  would  be  seen  as  a  calamity.  Tyler,  having  been  the  former  State  judge 
of  that  court,  too,  and  removed  to  make  way  for  so  wretched  a  fool  as  Griffin, 
has  a  kind  of  right  to  reclamation,  with  the  advantage  of  repeated  elections 
by  the  legislature,  as  admiralty  judge,  and  Governor.  But  of  all  these  things 
you  will  judge  fairly  between  him  and  his  competitors.”  The  appointment 
followed,  and  Judge  Tyler  resigned  his  office  of  governor  which  he  then  held, 
and  once  more  went  on  the  bench.  He  was  brought,  thereby,  in  direct  rela¬ 
tions  with  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  sat  with  him  in  the  case  of  Livingston 
versus  Jefferson — a  case  which  excited  much  interest  throughout  the  Union. 
The  firmness  on  which  Mr.  Jefferson  relied  seems  to  have  been  manifested. 
The  suit  was  improperly  brought,  and  Judge  Marshall  proposed  to  adjourn 
the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  Judge  Tyler  pressed  the  propriety  d 
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entering  an  opinion,  and  .his  colleague  consented.  Incidentally,  came  up  the 
question  of  the  relation  to  the  Federal  government  of  the  common  law,  which 
Judge  Marshall  maintained  was  a  part  of  the  national  jurisprudence  and  Judge 
Tyler  as  stoutly  denied.  This  difference  in  opinion  involved  the  much  contro* 
verted  question  of  the  nature  of  the  Union,  and  was  finally  decided,  as  far  as 
such  a  question  could  be  decided,  in  favor  of  Judge  Tyler’s  contention;  and  it 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  despite  the  centralization  of  power  which  has  taken 
place  since,  the  idea  which  he  expressed  is  yet  the  accepted  rule  of  construction 
— that  no  power  can  be  assumed  by  the  officers  of  the  Federal  government 
unless  expressly  granted  by  the  constitution  or  statute  made  in  pursuance 
thereof.  It  is  yet  admitted  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  one 
of  limited  powers,  and  international  in  interpretation. 

Judge  Tyler  has  a  claim  to  remembrance  for  two  other  important  acts. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  judges  to  hold  that  the  judges  could  set  aside  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  if  it  was  not  in  accord  with  the  Constitution.  As  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia,  he  secured  the  establishment  in  1808  of  the  Literary  Fund 
for  the  purposes  of  education. 

Many  stories  are  told  illustrative  of  the  character  of  Judge  Tyler.  He 
was  very  fond  of  young  men,  and  aided  them  in  every  way  possible  by  words 
of  advice  and  encouragement.  William  Wirt  was  one  of  those  who  in  his 
youth  was  indebted  to  him :  “When  I  went  to  the  bar  1  became  engaged  in 
a  case  in  which  my  fee,  dependent  on  success,  was  a  large  one.  The  lion  in 
my  way  was  C^harles  Copland.  When  the  day  arrived  for  the  trial  of  the 
case  the  terror  increased  upon  me,  and  so  continued  until  1  fell  in  with  Judge 
Tyler,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  who  inquired  as  to  my  success  at  the 
bar.  I  replied  that  f  had  on  that  day  a  case  coming  on  which  would  yield 
me  a  good  fee,  but  that  1  was  terrified  in  having  to  encounter  Mr.  Copland. 
‘Pooh,  pooh,’  said  the  judge,  ‘all  nonsense;  if  the  law  is  with  you,  the  court 
will  take  care  of  the  balance.’  Thus  encouraged,  1  entered  on  the  argument 
and  gained  the  cause.’’ 

Judge  Tyler  was  conspicuous  for  his  intense  patriotism  and  hatred  of  the 
British.  In  1784  Edmund  Randolph  explained  that  there  were  three  parties 
in  the  Legislature:  “Mr.  Henry  had  one  corps,  R.  H.  Lee  a  second  and  the 
speaker  (Tyler)  a  third,  founded  on  a  riveted  opposition  to  our  late  enemies 
and  everything  that  concerned  them.’’  After  the  Revolution  he  was  a  warm 
Republican,  who  fretted  greatly  under  the  British  policy  of  impressing  our 
Seamen.  He  welcomed  the  war  of  1812,  and  decided  the  first  prize  case  that 
came  up  for  adjudication  in  that  war.  As  he  left  the  bench  after  giving  the 
judgment  of  condemnation,  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  declared:  “There,  by 
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the  Lord!  they  will  find  out  that  the  war  is  not  all  on  one  side.”  Not  long 
after,  being  called  to  Norfolk  in  inclement  weather,  he  contracted  pneumonia, 
from  which,  after  a  long  illness,  he  died.  During  his  sickness  his  oft  expressed 
regret  was  “that  he  could  not  live  long  enough  to  see  that  proud  English 
nation  once  more  humbled  by  American  arms.”  The  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  passed  highly  laudatory  resolutions  on  his  career,  named  a  county 
after  him,  and  wore  crape  for  a  month — an  expression  of  sorrow  never 
vouchsafed  to  any  of  lier  citizens  except  the  most  distinguished.  Judge  Spen¬ 
cer  Roane,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Patrick 
Henry,  declared  that  “his  mind  was  of  the  highest  order  and  that  his  great 
soul  was  manifested  in  his  contempt  of  dress,  ornament  and  everything  but 
principle.”  And  Henry  Qay,  who,  as  a  young  student  in  Judge  Wythe’s 
office,  was  well  acquainted  with  Judge  Tyler,  said  in  Congress  many  years 
later  that  “a  purer  patriot  or  more  honest  man  never  breathed  the  breath  of 
life.” 

Such  was  the  father  of  the  future  President,  who  was  bom  at  “Green¬ 
way,”  Charles  City  County,  Virginia,  on  the  29th  of  March,  in  the  year  1790. 
Naturally,  his  character  and  opinions  in  after  life  were  much  affected  by  his 
father’s  influence.  His  hero  in  politics,  Thomas  Jefferson,  came  to  him  as  a 
kind  of  inheritance.  Simple  in  his  habits  and  dress,  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  republicanism,  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  Federal  character  of  the 
Union,  Tyler  aspired,  like  Jefferson,  to  no  higher  title  than  that  of  a  Virginia 
gentleman,  and  gloried  in  the  opinion  that  the  Commonwealth  was  a  free, 
independent  and  sovereign  nation,  united  with  others  equally  free  in  making 
the  greatest  Republic  on  earth.  An  amusing  story  is  handed  down  of  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  veteran  statesman..  In  1809,  while  his  father  was 
governor,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  resided  in  retirement  at  Monticello  ance  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Madison,  visited  Richmond.  He  was  received  with  great 
respect  by  the  citizens  and  invited  by  the  Governor  to  dinner.  In  the  absence 
of  his  sister,  John,  then  in  his  20th  year,  a  student  in  the  office  of  Edmund 
Randolph,  acted  as  major  domo  and  had  charge  of  the  repast.  The  first 
course  passed  off  without  incident.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  eloquent  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  John  listened  in  rapturous  silence  to  the  great  man,  of  whom  he 
had  heard  his  father  so  often  speak.  The  dishes  were  taken  away,  and  the 
gentlemen  present  sat  awaiting  the  dessert.  Suddenly  a  door  opened  and  a 
negro  servant  appeared,  bearing  with  both  hands  raised  high  above  his  head 
a  smoking  dish  of  plum  pudding.  Making  a  grand  flourish  the  servant  de¬ 
posited  it  before  Judge  Tyler.  Scarcely  had  he  withdrawn  before  another 
attendant  came  in  bearing  another  plum  pudding,  equally  hot,  which,  at  a 
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grave  word  from  John,  he  placed  before  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  Governor,  wh« 
expected  a  little  more  variety,  turned  to  his  son,  who  sat  surveying  the  pud¬ 
dings  with  tender  interest,  and  remarked:  “Two  plum  puddings,  John!  two 
plum  puddings.  Why,  this  is  rather  extraordinary  I”  “Yes,  sir,”  said  the 
enterprising  major  domo,  “it  is  extraordinary,  but”  (and  here  he  rose  and 
bowed  deferentially  to  Mr.  Jefferson)  “it  b  an  extraordinary  occasion.” 

Plum  pudding  was  Mr.  Tyler’s  favorite  dessert,  and  he  took  this  way  to 
express  his  esteem  of  his  father’s  guest.  Indeed,  he  never  lost  his  love  for 
plum  pudding  or  his  esteem  for  Mr.  Jefferson  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Before  he  was  quite  twenty-one,  Mr.  Tyler  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  Virginia,  and  he  thus  began  that  long  career  of  politics,  during 
which  he  passed  through  all  the  important  offices  open  by  election  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  his  State,  both  in  the  State  and  Federal  government.  True  to  his 
states-rights  views,  he  opposed  in  Congress  the  Missouri  compromise,  the 
bank,  internal  improvements  by  the  Federal  government  and  the  tariff  for 
protection. 

The  latter  question  came  to  a  crisis  in  1833.  Mr.  Qay  was  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  protective  tariff  doctrine  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  been  a  tariff 
man  like  Mr.  Qay,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  nullification.  His  State 
seconded  him,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  then  President,  issued  a  proclamation, 
and  Congress  passed  a  bill  entitled  the  Force  bill,  placing  the  army  and  navy 
at  his  disposal.  South  Carolina  saw  the  storm  and  prepared  for  it,  while 
thousands  in  I  he  other  Southern  States  stood  on  tiptoe  ready  to  rush  to  her 
assistance.  The  theory  of  government  favored  by  Mr.  Tyler,  then  a  Senator, 
though  not  endorsing  nullification,  put  him  in  opposition  to  coercion,  and  his 
solitary  vote  was  recorded  against  the  Force  bill.  But  his  devotion  to  the 
Union  was  real,  loyal  and  sincere,  and  he  hastened  to  prove  the  fact  by  inter- 
esting  himself  in  bringing  the  two  chief  actors  in  Congress  together  and  thus 
averted  the  clash  of  arms,  the  ultimate  consequences  of  which  no  one  could 
foresee.  'gf 

With  Mr.  Qay  Mr.  Tyler  had  never  agreed  politically,  but  he  had  always 
greatly  admired  him  for  his  splendid  powers  of  oratory  and  felt  the  wonder¬ 
ful  magnetism  of  his  impressive  personality.  They  were  intimates  in  spite 
of  their  opinions.  In  the  conditions  confronting  the  country,  Mr.  Tyler  un¬ 
dertook  the  role  of  pacificator,  and  sought  an  interview  with  Mr.  Qay.  They 
discussed  the  situation,  and  Mr.  Tyler  prevailed  upon  Qay  to  offer  a  bill 
reducing  the  tariff  rates.  The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
between  Qay  and  Calhoun,  who  were  not  on  speaking  terms.  This  was 
accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Tyler,  who  could  approach 
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Calhoun  as  a  Southern  man,  though  they  had  never  been  intimate.  The 
extremes  met  and  agreed  upon  the  details  of  the  bill,  which  soon  after  passed 
Congress,  thus  averting  civil  war. 

Mr.  Tyler  in  his  speech  in  Richmond,  in  i860,  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  Henry  Clay,  recalled  the  enthusiasm  which  he  felt  that  day  when 
Mr.  Clay  rose  in  the  Senate  to  announce  “the  great  measure  of  peace  and 
reconciliation.”  “1  occupied  a  seat  on  the  left;  he  a  similar  one  on  the  right 
of  the  Senate  chamber.  We  advanced  to  meet  each  other  and  grasped  each 
other’s  hands  midway  the  chamber.””' 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Clay’s  motives  were  not  altogether  patriotic  in 
proposing  this  “compromise  tariff,”  as  it  was  called.  The  facts  seem  to  be 
that  the  manufacturing  interest  had  not  been  able  to  save  him  from  defeat 
in  the  late  election  (that  of  1832),  and  to  press  protection  to  a  conflict  of 
arms  would  redound  not  to  his,  but  to  Gen.  Jackson’s  glorification.  The 
proclamation  drove  from  the  Democratic  party  most  of  the  original  Craw¬ 
ford  men  like  Tyler,  who  believed  in  the  states-rights  character  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  So  Clay  had  ideas  of  a  new  and  more  powerful  union  of  factions  in  his 
own  favor.  Thus  arose  soon  after  the  Whig  party,  composed  of  National 
Republicans  formerly  led  by  Clay,  and  of  States  Rights  Democrats,  who  had 
left  the  Democratic  party  because  it  outheroded  the  National  Republicans. 
“Were  ever  men  so  deceived  as  we  have  been,”  wrote  Tyler,  in  1833,  “I 
mean  those  of  the  old  Democratic  school — in  Jackson?  His  proclamation 
has  swept  away  all  the  barriers  of  the  constitution,  and  given  us,  in  place  of 
the  Federal  government,  under  which  we  fondly  believed  we  were  living,  a 
consolidated  military  despotism.” 

Mr.  Clay  became  very  popular  in  the  South,  where  he  was  regarded  by 
Mr.  Tyler  and  most  of  the  leading  men,  for  his  course  on  the  tariff,  as  the 
savior  of  his  country.  But  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  grew  in  favor  with 
the  States  Rights  men  he  lost  caste  with  the  Northern  wing  of  his  party  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  manufacturers.  The  old  issues  between  parties  became  neces¬ 
sarily  “obsolete,”  and  wherever  the  Whigs  made  an  expression  of  opinion 
at  all,  they  assumed  a  states-right  role  and  pronounced  against  bank,  tariff 
and  internal  improvements. 

Nevertheless,  the  manufacturers  and  their  friends,  though  they  kept 
very  silent  before  the  public,  were  none  the  less  secretly  bent  upon  their  de¬ 
signs,  and  by  their  intrigues  in  the  Whig  convention  at  Harrisburg,  in  1839, 
they  procured  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Qay’s  nomination  for  the  Presidency  and 
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the  selection  of  Gen.  Harrison.  They  attempted  the  same  kind  of  intrigues 
against  Mr.  Tyler,  whose  name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  but  signally  failed.* 

Mr.  Tyler  loyally  supported  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Whig  convention  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  and  repeatedly  voted  for  him,  but  received,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  only 
the  worst  sort  of  treatment  in  return.  Mr.  Qay,  disappointed  in  the  results 
of  his  alliance  with  the  States  Rights  Whigs  of  the  South,  immediately  after 
the  election  turned  his  back  upon  his  former  professions,  and  reintroduced 
the  old  National  Republican  measures  which  he  had  declined  in  the  late 
canvass. 

Thus  Mr.  Tyler  soon  after  found  himself,  as  President,  in  a  trying  pori- 
•  tion,  but  was  not  to  be  driven  into  a  sacrifice  of  his  opinions.  Without  refer¬ 
ence  to  personal  consequences,  he  vetoed  bank,  tariff  and  internal  improve¬ 
ment  bills,  and  by  doing  so  preserved  his  own  consistency,  rebuked  the  bad 
faith  of  the  Whigs,  and  did  the  country  a  great  service.  Qay  turned  all  of 
his  newspapers  upon  him,  and  Mr.  Tyler  was  unmercifully  abused  through¬ 
out  the  Union ;  and  the  friendship  which  had  so  long  prevailed  was  dissolved 
forever. 

Mr.  Tyler  had  to  conduct  his  administration  without  much  aid  from 
either  of  the  great  parties,  yet  before  the  conclusion  of  his  term  he  thor¬ 
oughly  punished  Mr.  Clay  for  his  defection  and  ugly  behavior.  In  1844 
Qay  received  the  coveted  nomination  from  the  Whigs,  but  Mr.  Tyler  sprung 
the  Texas  question  upon  him,  and  uniting  his  forces  with  the  Democrats, 
achieved  the  election  of  .James  K.  Polk. 

Abuse  and  detraction  were  uncongenial  weapons  to  Mr.  Tyler,  and, 
despite  the  unjust  treatment  which  he  had  received  at  Mr.  Qay’s  hands,  we 
find  him  calling  a  halt  upon  his  friends  soon  after  the  election  of  1844.  He 
writes:  “My  own  opinion  is  that  we  had  better  now  leave  off  abusing  Mr. 
Clay  altogether.  He  is  dead  and  let  him  rest.”  Politically  “dead”  as  a  Pres¬ 
idential  aspirant  Mr.  Clay  certainly  was,  though  he  lived  to  play  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  compromise  of  1850.  In  1852,  two  years  later,  he  died  in  the 
mortal  sense,  and  the  comments  of  Mr.  Tyler  have  the  ring  of  real  regret: 
“Yes,  my  dear  sir,  Mr.  Clay  has  paid  the  great  debt  which  we  are  all  sooner 
or  later  to  be  required  to  pay.  He  did  me  great  wrong  and  caused  thousands 
to  entertain  opinions  of  me  which  had  no  foundation  in  truth;  but  in  doing 
so,  he  was  madly  ambitious,  and  while  injuring  me,  he  did  more  serious  and 
lasting  injury  to  himself  and  his  fame.  History  is  the  impartial  arbiter  to 
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decide  between  us,  and  to  its  decision  I  fearlessly  submit  myself.  My  feelings 
of  anger  toward  him  are  all  buried  in  his  grave.  We  were  once  intimate, 
and  1  had  a  warm  attachment  and  admiration  for  him,  but  he  broke  the  silver 
cord  with  a  reckless  hand,  and  his  arm  became  too  short  to  reach  the  golden 
fruit,  for  which  he  gave  up  friendship  and  everything.” 

Eight  years  later,  on  the  invitation  of  a  Whig  committee,  he  spcAe,  as 
we  have  seen,  with  much  of  his  old  time  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Qay,  at  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue  to  his  memory  in  Richmond.  The  country  then  stood 
on  the  brink  of  civil  war,  and  Mr.  1  yler  warmed  to  the  man  who  had  aided 
him  in  1833  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  Union.  He  remembered  ttie 
“grasp  of  hands  in  the  Senate,”  in  that  far  away  day,  and  his  heart  over¬ 
flowed  with  the  memories  of  the  occasion:  “It  is  that  grasp  of  the  hand 
which  has  brought  me  here  to-day.  1  felt  that  he  (Clay)  deserved  a  monu¬ 
ment,  and  1  am  here  to  witness  its  inauguration;  after  occurrences  have  not 
restrained  me  from  coming.” 

The  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  career  is  found,  of  course,  in 
his  administration  of  the  Federal  government.  Believing  thoroughly  in  the 
Federal  character  of  the  constitution,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  devoted  friend 
to  the  Union,  and  considered  that  the  best  guarantee  of  national  perpetuity  lay, 
where  Great  Britain  has  learned  to  place  it,  not  in  cannon  and  bayonets,  but 
in  the  interest  and  affection  of  the  component  parts. 

The  leading  questions  of  domestic  policy  that  arose  were  the  bank  bills, 
the  exchequer  system,  which,  though  rejected  by  the  Whigs,  was  pronounced 
by  Webster  next  in  importance  to  the  constitution  of  the  land,  the  tariff  bill. 
Dorr’s  rebellion  in  Rhole  Island,  the  war  with  the  Rorida  Indians,  and  the 
renovation  of  the  civil  service,  formerly  the  seat  of  much  corruption.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  aided  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Daniel  Webster,  Abel  P.  Upshur  and  John  C.  Calhoun, 
but  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  justice  to  say  that  the  settlement  of  these  measures 
was  chiefly  his  work.  By  his  vetoes  of  the  bank  bills,  he  saved  the  govern¬ 
ment  funds  from  a  private  trust,  and  by  his  vetoes  of  the  tariff  bills  with  a 
distribution  clause  he  kept  the  money  of  the  government  in  the  Treasury, 
which  the  Whigs  designed  to  scatter  among  the  States.  He  drafted  with  his 
own  hand  the  exchequer  bill,  wrote  the  correspondence  with  the  Rhode  Island 
authorities,  ended  the  tedious  war  with  the  Indians  in  Florida  by  imparting 
new  and  unwonted  life  to  the  military  operations,  asserted  against  Congress 
the  sanctity  of  confidential  communications  in  the  possession  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive;  and  by  the  most  rigid  personal  surveillance  over  every  officer  in  the 
departments  prevented  any  defalcation  of  any  importance  during  his  term. 
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“In  all  things  respecting  the  public  expenditures,”  writes  Webster,  “he  (A^. 
Tyler)  was  remarkably  cautious,  exact  and  particular,”  the  result  being  that 
the  annual  expenditures  of  the  government,  which  had  continually  increased 
from  administration  to  administration,  were  reduced  about  one-fourth  as 
compared  with  Van  Buren’s.* 

And  no  less  marked  was  his  personality  in  this  management  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country.  His  negotiations  resulted  in  securing  peace 
by  the  settlement  of  questions  of  fifty  years’  standing  and  enormously  ad¬ 
vancing  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Union. 

Wlien  Mr.  Tyler  assumed  the  office  of  President  on  the  death  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison,  his  attention  was  at  once  arrested  by  the  far-reaching  diplo¬ 
macy  of  Great  Britain,  which  threatened  to  absorb  the  Western  continent 
Securely  entrenched  on  our  northern  borders,  she  held  the  whole  line  from 
Maine  to  Oregon  in  dispute.  Longing  eyes  were  cast  by  her  over  that 
boundless,  unsettled  country  stretching  almost  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  comprising  Texas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  California,  Oregon  and  Washington — a 
country  for  the  most  claimed  by  Mexico,  but  which  scarcely  ever  held  the 
emblems  of  her  authority.  Mexico  herself  was  deeply  in  debt  to  British  capi¬ 
talists,  and  at  an  early  day  English  agents  were  busy  at  work  composing  the 
difficulties  of  Texas  with  Mexico,  in  order  to  secure  by  commercial  arrange¬ 
ments  with  both  the  sovereign  protectorate  of  both.  In  1842,  the  “opium 
war”  gave  England  a  footing  in  China  facing  California,  and,  while  the 
British  Heel  scoured  the  Pacific  Ocean  ready  to  entrench  the  British  authority 
on  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  other  convenient  place  of  operations,  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Fur  Company  pushed  men  and  settlements  into  Oregon,  and  incen¬ 
diary  agents  of  the  abolition  societies  of  Great  Britain  stirred  up  strife  be¬ 
tween  North  and  South  on  the  slavery  question. 

The  situation  was  a  grave  one  for  the  future  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  mind  of  the  President  grasped  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  problem 
and  triumphantly  overreached  the  shrewd  diplomats  of  Great  Britain.  The 
first  victory  was  achieved  when  the  Senate  ratified  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
Washington,  known  popularly  as  “the  Ashburton  treaty.”  Of  this  treaty 
Mr.  Webster,  the  Secretary  of  State,  himself  says,  that  “the  negotiations  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  step  to  step  and  from  day  to  day  under  the  President’s  own 
immediate  supervision.”  Mr.  Tyler  not  only  suggested  to  Webster  the  prin- 

•Sse  the  figures  as  given  by  Tom  Corwin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  un¬ 
der  Mlliard  Fillmore. — Letters  and  Times  of  the  Tylers,  IL,  874,378. 
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ciples  on  which  the  troublesome  questions  about  the  Caroline,  the  Creole, 
and  the  right  of  impressment  were  settled,  but  it  was  wholly  due  to  him  that 
Lord  Ashburton  did  not  break  off  the  negotiations  and  go  home.  He  con¬ 
ducted  the  correspondence  in  person  with  William  H.  Seward,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York,  concerning  the  case  of  McLeod,  and  revised  and  cor¬ 
rected  in  detail  the  papers  submitted  by  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton.  Rn- 
ally,  it  was  he  that  caused  all  the  questions  in  controversy  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  in  a  single  treaty  against  the  advice  of  Webster,  who  would  have 
submitted  them  separately — a  suggestion  which  if  adopted  would  have  cer¬ 
tainly  caused  the  rejection  of  one  or  more  of  the  provisions,  and  left  the 
countries  still  dangerously  embroiled.* 

The  second  victory  was  achieved  when  President  Tyler  checkmated  the 
designs  of  the  British  upon  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  These  islands  were  the 
stopping  place  of  all  our  commerce  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  were  in  danger, 
in  their  defenseless  condition,  of  falling  a  prey  to  England  or  France.  He 
sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  December  31,  1842,  asserting  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  to  these  islands,  argued  their  right  to  be 
recognized  as  independent,  and  recommended  an  appropriation  to  maintain 
a  consul  there.  The  message  was  sent  just  in  time,  for  on  February  25, 1843, 
Lord  George  Paulet,  commanding  the  British  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  made  his 
threatened  descent  and  took  possession  of  the  islands  in  the  name  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment.  President  Tyler  directed  Hugh  S.  Legare,  then  filling  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  to  address  an  emphatic  protest  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  done,  and  the  islands  given  up.  The  wisdom  of  his  action 
was  recognized  by  all  his  successors;  the  islands  remained  a  ward  of  the 
nation  until  1897,  when  Congress,  by  joint  resolutions,  annexed  them  to  this 
country. 

The  third  victory  was  achieved  when  President  Tyler  procured  the  pas¬ 
sage  through  Congress  of  joint  resolutions  proposing  terms  of  annexation  to 
Texas,  which  were  accepted  by  the  Texas  convention.  This  subject  he  took 
up  at  an  early  period  in  his  administration;  and  as  Webster,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  was  opposed  to  direct  annexation  on  the  ground  that  it  might  pro¬ 
voke  a  war  with  Mexico,  he  tried  to  reach  his  end  by  negotiating  a  treaty, 
to  which  Mexico,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should  be  parties,  and 
by  which  the  pacification  of  Mexico  with  Texas  and  the  annexation  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon  to  the  United  States  might  be  had,  in  return  for  the  line 
of  the  Columbia  to  Great  Britain  and  for  the  release  to  Mexico  of  certain 
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spoliation  claims  of  the  United  States.  When  Webster  resigned,  and  the 
danger  of  British  intervention  increased,  he  offered  through  Abel  P.  Upshur, 
the  new  Secretary  of  State,  direct  terms  to  Texas.  The  terms  were  acepted, 
but  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  controlled  by  Mr.  Qay  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  rejected  the  treaty,  which  in  securing  all  the  public  lands  of  Texas  was 
very  favorable  to  the  United  States.  Then  Mr.  Tyler,  against  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Up^ur’s  successor,  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  thought  it  “an  unpropitious 
time  to  carry  through  so  important  a  measure,”  sent  a  message  down  to 
Congress  in  June,  1844,  and  asked  the  two  Houses  to  exercise  to  the  desired 
end  the  powers  with  which  they  were  invested  by  the  constitution  to  admit 
new  States.  He  also  announced  himself  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  a  letter 
which  declared  that  “Texas  is  in  no  condition  to  delay.” 

The  consequences  were  that  the  Democratic  convention  was  compelled 
to  drop  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  whom  its  members  were  committed,  and  to  nomi¬ 
nate  James  K.  Polk  for  President,  who,  until  a  few  days  before  the  conven¬ 
tion,  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  only.  Soon  after  this  was 
effected,  Mr.  Tyler  withdrew  his  name  from  the  canvass,  and,  uniting  his 
forces  with  the  Democrats,  accomplished  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Qay  and  the 
election  of  Mr.  Polk.  At  the  session  of  Congress  following  joint  resolutions 
proposing  terms  to  Texas  were  introduced  in  Congress,  and  after  much 
opposition  from  Mr.  Benton  and  others,  passed  Congress,  and  two  days  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Polk  came  in  Mr.  Tyler  had  approved  them  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  inform  Texas.  The  messenger  arrived  in  Texas  not  a  day  too  soon;  for 
Mexico,  under  the  influence  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  had  already  offered 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas,  provided  the  latter  would  promise 
never  to  annex  herself  to  any  other  country.  Texas  rejected  the  Mexican 
proposal,  and  accepted  that  of  the  United  States;  but  it  is  not  going  very 
far  to  say  I’lat,  in  the  ab^ce  of  a  counter  proposition,  the  Mexican  offer 
would  have  been  accepted. 

The  contest  for  dominion  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
was  completed  in  favor  of  the  former  by  the  train  of  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
Oregon  boundary.  These  events  had  all  had  their  immediate  beginnings 
with  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration,  as  will  now  be  shown.  The  territory  be¬ 
tween  54  degrees  40  minutes  and  42  degrees  was  claimed  by  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  In  1818  President  Monroe  carried  on  negotiations 
and  made  an  offer  of  adjustment  by  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  and 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River,  The  British  Government  rejected 
this  proposal,  and  insisted  on  the  line  of  49  degrees  due  west  until  it  cut  the 
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northeastemmost  branch  of  the  Columbia,  then  down  that  river  to  its  mouth. 
In  1827  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  succeeded  Monroe,  renewed  the 
neg^otiations,  and  made  the  same  offer  as  his  predecessor;  but  the  English 
tenaciously  adhered  to  the  river  boundary,  conceding,  however,  a  section 
lying  in  and  about  the  Straits  of  Fuca  from  Cape  Rattery  to  Hood’s  Inlet. 
After  that,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest  for  many  years  under  a  treaty  of 
joint  occupancy  which  permitted  the  country  to  be  “free  and  open”  to  the 
subjects  of  both  powers.  This  was  really  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
for  our  population  was  reeling  with  resistless  power  towards  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  and  the  British  occupation  was  never  at  any  time  more  than  that 
of  a  fur  trading  company.  Till  1834  such  was  the  character  of  the  American 
occupation,  but  in  that  year  a  small  settlement  of  Americans  was  made  in 
the  Willamette  Valley;  and  on  the  petition  of  these  settlers,  in  1838,  Dr. 
Lewis  F.  Lynn,  of  Missouri,  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  to  organize  Oregon 
as  a  Territory  and  to  establish  on  the  Columbia  a  fort  and  a  custom  house. 
But  not  much  impression  was  made  on  Congress,  and  no  action  was  taken 
beyond  the  sending,  by  Van  Buren,  of  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes,  with  a 
sqaudron,  to  explore  the  coast  and  rivers  of  Oregon. 

The  agitation  was  sufficient,  however,  to  arouse  the  wish  of  the  British 
Government  to  adjust  the  matter,  and  Lord  Ashburton  was  furnished  with 
instructions  on  the  subject  when  he  came  on  his  special  mission  in  1842. 
But  it  was  soon  seen  that  it  was  inopportune  to  engage  in  this  controversy 
while  negotiations  were  still  pending  with  England  in  regard  to  the  north¬ 
eastern  boundary  and  the  other  dangerous  questions  involved  in  the  treaty 
of  Washington. 

After  this  treaty  was  happily  settled,  President  Tyler  recurred  to  the 
Oregon  question  in  connection  with  Texas  and  California.  Wilkes  had  ro- 
turned  in  1842,  and  presented  a  full  account  of  his  explorations  in  Oregon, 
and  from  Dr.  Elijah  White,  a  Methodist  missionary  to  the  Oregon  Indians, 
much  information  about  that  country  was  also  derived. 

To  acquaint  the  country  with  further  details  regarding  Oregon,  Presi¬ 
dent  Tyler  planned  an  expedition  to  the  West  and,  against  the  protest  of 
Col.  Abert  and  all  the  higher  oflicers  of  the  engineering  corps,  placed  John 
C.  Fremont*  in  command  and  sent  him  off  in  June,  1842.  He  returned  in 
September,  1842,  and  gave  full  information  of  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  over  this  route  large  emigrations  soon  took  their  course. 

Lord  Ashburton  had  been  empowered  by  his  instructions  to  renew  the 

*The  West  Pointers  resented  Fremont’s  promotion.  6ee  lietters  and  Times 
of  the  'Tylers:  III.,  178. 
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offer  made  to  us  in  1818  and  1827  of  the  Columbia  River  boundary,  and 
President  Tyler  proposed  to  Daniel  Webster,  after  the  treaty  for  the  norths 
eastern  boundary  was  out  of  the  way,  to  make  it  the  basis  of  the  new  deal 
with  Eng^land.  He  suggested  the  tripartite  treaty,  already  referred  to,  be¬ 
tween  Mexico,  England  and  the  United  States.  England  should  have  the 
boundary  desired  by  her  for  Oregon  on  condition  that  Texas  should  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  independent  by  Mexico,  and  California  and  New  Mexico 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  proposition  received  informally  the  approval 
of  both  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  and  the  President  designed  to  send 
Webster  to  England  to  negotiate  the  treaty,  but  the  attempt  made  by  Mr. 
J.  Q.  Adams  to  amend  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  of  the  House  by  a  clause 
making  provision  for  the  proposed  mission  was  voted  down.t 

In  making  the  proposition  Mr.  Tyler  had  no  intention  of  sacrificing  the 
original  position  of  the  government,  but  of  improving  upon  it  by  getting  a 
greater  landed  consideration;  and  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Barrows,  that  the 
government  was  indifferent  to  Oregon  and  was  only  prevented  from  sur¬ 
rendering  it  to  the  British  by  the  timely  interference  of  Dr.  Whitman,  is 
totally  without  foundation.  Mr.  William  I.  Marshall  shows  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Whitman  ever  exerted  any  influence  on  the  government  or 
ever  saw  the  President  or  Webster. 

President  Tyler  was  not  an  extremist  and  deprecated  measures  which 
might  lead  to  a  war,  and,  believing  that  colonization  was  the  best  means  of 
giving  us  the  upper  hand,  encouraged  Dr.  Elijah  White  to  lead  out  a  caravan 
in  May,  1842,  and  sent  Fremont,  as  already  stated,  to  procure  better  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1841  there  were  only  150 
Americans  in  Oregon,  but  in  1843  1,000  emigrants,  and  in  1844  1,500  more 
flowed  into  it.  President  Tyler  states  that  he  looked  to  a  settlement  excliv 
sively  by  the  49th  degree,  and  never  would  have  agreed  to  any  other  except 
for  a  round  sum  in  the  shape  of  a  landed  consideration  southward. 

Upshur  succeeded  Webster  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  a  dispatch, 
dated  October  9,  1843,  to  our  Minister  in  London,  stated  that  “he  was  aiv 
thorized  to  tender  the  old  offer  of  Monroe  and  any  other  terms  of  comprcv 
mise,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  government,  which  in  the  progress  of  his 
discussions  might  appear  to  promise  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  import¬ 
ant  question.”  In  the  Texas  treaty,  negotiated  shortly  after,  the  boundary 
with  Mexico  was  “purposely”  left  open;  and  it  was  very  convenient  In 
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healing  the  sore  to  satisfy  at  the  same  time  the  longing  for  California  through 
the  surrender  of  the  most  disputed  and  remote  part  of  Oregon. 

The  British  Government  sent  over  Mr.  Pakenham,  but  the  rejection  of 
the  Texas  treaty  and  the  cry  from  the  West  for  “all  Oregon”  rendered  it 
impracticable  to  bring  the  idea  of  the  ingenious  tripartite  treaty  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  Mr.  Upshur  was  killed  by  the  accidental  bursting  of  a  gun  on  board  the 
man-of-war  Princeton  on  February  28,  1844,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  for  postponing  the  matter  altogether; 
but  Mr.  Tyler  would  not  listen  to  this,  and  the  negotiations  had  gone  some 
length  when  the  administration  closed  and  the  question  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Polk’s  administration. 

President  Polk,  who  succeeded,  is  described  as  “excessively  plain,”  and 
equally  devoid  of  “manner  and  tact  in  conversation.”  Whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  his  want  of  tact  was  certainly  shown  in  his  management  of  Mr.  Tyler’s 
unfinished  measures.  Just  about  the  time  that  he  came  in  there  was  a 
change  of  administration  in  Mexico,  and  the  peace  party  with  Gen.  Herrera 
at  the  head  came  into  power.  Never  was  there  a  more  favorable  opportunity 
for  a  proposition  along  the  lines  of  the  tripartite  treaty.  Herrera  made  known 
his  willingness  to  the  government  at  Washington  to  settle  peaceably  by  treaty 
all  questions,  including  the  cession  of  California  and  New  Mexico;  and  Polk, 
pretending  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity,  sent  John  Slidell  to  Mexico, 
who  conducted  himself  with  such  poor  tact  as  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
Herrera  and  the  restoration  to  power  of  the  war  party.  As  a  result  war  en¬ 
sued,  and  Polk  acquired  by  force  what  a  prudent  statesman  might  have  ac¬ 
quired  in  peace.  Worst  of  all,  he  did  not  provide  in  his  treaty,  in  1847,  at 
Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  for  a  provision  extending,  as  the  Texas  Resolutions  did, 
the  line  of  36  degrees  30  minutes  through  the  newly  acquired  territory;  and 
to  his  failure  to  do  so  are  to  be  directly  attributed  all  the  convulsions  which 
finally  eventuated  in  the  war  between  the  States — 1861-1865. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Polk’s  course  in  reference  to  Oregon  more  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  He  made  an  offer  first  of  the  line  of  49  degrees,  and  when  that  was 
rejected  by  the  British  Minister  he  declared  for  the  extreme  American  ground, 
“54  degrees  40  minutes  or  fight.”  For  the  moment  the  Union  seemed  girt 
with  a  wall  ot  fire,  as  Mexico  appeared  only  too  willing  to  join  with  Great 
Britain  in  a  common  attack  upon  the  United  States.  From  this  dangerous 
position  Polk  was  rescued  by  the  Senate,  who  advised  him  to  accept  the  new 
offer  of  the  British  for  49  degrees  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  ColumUt 
River,  which  was  Monroe’s  offer  in  1818  and  Tyler’s  offer  in  1843. 
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After  the  close  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Tyler  retired  to  his  plantation 
on  James  River,  in  Charles  City  County,  Va.,  and  here,  surrounded  by  his 
family  and  slaves,  he  spent  sixteen  years  in  retirement.  During  this  interval 
he  regained  in  the  South  most  of  his  old  time  popularity,  and  when  the  war 
between  the  sections  of  the  Union  was  impending  he  stepped  forward  again, 
as  in  1833,  in  his  role  as  pacificator. 

On  the  slavery  question  which  now  convulsed  the  Union,  Mr.  Tyler’s 
views  were  those  of  a  moderate  slave  owner.  He  admitted  that  slavery  was  a 
political  evil,  but  thought  that  time  was  the  proper  means  to  remove  it.  He 
thought  he  saw  a  solution  of  the  trouble  in  the  deportation  of  the  freedmen  by 
the  African  (^Colonization  Society  and  the  drifting  of  the  negro  population 
Southward  to  an  eventual  absorption  by  the  mixed  races  of  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico  and  CCentral  America.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  slave  trade, 
and  as  Senator  in  1835  he  offered  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
(Columbia,  and  as  President  put  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  (1842)  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  execute  our  own  laws  against 
the  traffic,  he  regarded  the  stniggle  over  the  territories,  on  the  part  of  the 
South,  a  fight  for  a  mere  abstraction  so  far  as  any  land  was  concerned ;  for, 
as  he  said  in  1 85o,  “Even  if  the  climate  and  productions  invited  to  settlement, 
the  doubt  of  being  outvoted  in  the  formation  of  a  constitution  would  keep 
the  Southern  man  with  his  laborers  where  he  is.”  Nevertheless,  in  common 
with  many  men  in  the  South  who  had  no  slaves,  he  resented  the  claim  put 
forward  by  the  Republicans  that  slavery  in  the  territories  was  a  matter  for 
Congress,  controlled  by  a  Northern  majority,  to  regulate. 

In  1861,  as  a  dernier  resort  for  peace  he  suggested  a  conference  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  States  in  Washington.  When  this  convention — called  the 
Peace  Convention,  of  which  he  was  president — failed  to  agree  upon  any  suit¬ 
able  compromise,  he  took  position — where  his  life-long  principles  of  States' 
rights  naturally  assigned  him — on  the  side  of  his  native  State,  Vir^^nia;  and, 
as  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  he  performed  an  important  part 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  war.  But  before  the  war  proceeded  far  he  died 
in  Richmond,  January  18,  1862,  and  was  buried  with  imposing  ceremonies 
in  Hollywood  Cemetery. 

Many  testimonials  regarding  his  talents  and  abilities  from  his  contem¬ 
poraries  might  be  given,  but  these  few  must  suffice.  Jefferson  Davis  said 
that  “as  an  orator  he  was  the  most  felicitous  he  had  ever  known.”  Of  his 
state  papers  Alexander  H.  Stephens  said  that  “they  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.”  Charles  Dickens  saw  him  in  Washington, 
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during  his  Presidency,  and  ^ke  of  his  manners  as  “becoming  his  station  as 
President  singularly  well.”  “His  personal  appearance,”  said  Henry  W.  Hil¬ 
liard,  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina,  “was  very 
attractive,  six  feet  in  height,  spare  and  active,  his  movements  displayed  a 
natural  grace.  He  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  men  I  had  ever  knovm, 
brilliant,  eloquent,  even  more  charming  than  Mr.  Calhoun  in  conversation.” 

And  Webster,  who  was  associated  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  declared:  “1  shall  not  cease  to  remember  his  steady  and  really  able 
co-operation  in,  as  well  as  his  oificial  sanction  of,  my  own  poor  labors  in  the 
Treaty  of  Washington.” 
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■which  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  embraced  by  American  politicians  for 
called  “that  town.”  After  the  passing  the  sake  of  the  Irish  vote,  the  import- 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  a  speaker  ance  of  which  has  of  late  greatly  de- 
at  a  meeting  in  one  of  the  most  Intel-  dined,  so  that  little  or  nothing  is  beard 
ligent  of  English  cities  congratulated  of  it  in  the  mustering  of  forces  for 

a  Canadian  on  the  passing  of  the  Presidential  elections, 

treaty,  saying  that  he  “hoped,  now  the  The  great  bond  and  symbol  of  peace, 
Alabama  Question  was  settled,  there  the  neutrality  of  the  lakes,  secured  by 
would  be  nothing  to  divide  England  the  exclusion  of  ships  of  war,  has  been 
and  Canada  from  each  other.”  At  that  faithfully  observed  on  both  sides.  An 
time  educated  people  in  England  were  alarm  of  American  infraction  was 

still  found  believing  that  Canadians  raised  some  years  ago,  but  proved 

were  red.  Englishmen  know  far  more  groundless.  On  that  occasion  some 
about  Canada  now.  The  opening  of  the  fervid  Canadians  proposed  to  introduce 
marvelous  Northwest  has  done  much  to  British  gunboats  into  the  Lakes.  They 
attract  their  attention.  A  British  were  thinking  only  of  the  lower  lakes, 
statesman,  however,  can  still  tell  us  as  of  course  was  Wellington  when  he 
that  Great  Britain  has  only  one  mill-  penned  his  dispatch.  They  forgot  Lake 
tary  frontier,  that  of  Northern  India.  Superior,  where  the  Pacific  Railway 

That  there  is  not  a  single  annexa-  might  be  ersily  raided  and  the  Do- 

tlonist  in  Canada  Englishmen  are  con-  minion  cut  in  two  by  an  American 

stantly  being  told.  It  is  true  in  this  flotilla  issuing  from  Duluth, 

sense,  that  nobody  either  in  Canada  or  In  attempting  a  forecast,  several 

the  United  States  is  now  talking  or  things  must  be  taken  into  account  One 
thinking  of  that  question.  Nor  does  is  the  state  of  American  institutions, 
it  seem  likely  that  anybody  either  in  which  shows  the  truth  of  Bacon’s  say- 
Canada  or  in  the  United  States  will  ing  that  what  man  does  not  change 
he  talking  or  thinking  about  it  for  for  the  better.  Time,  the  great  innova- 
some  years  to  come.  No  octogenarian  tor,  will  be  changing  for  the  worse.  In 

has  any  practical  interest  in  it.  The  the  United  States  Time  has  been  con- 

idea  that  the  people  of  the  United  centrating  power  in  the  Senate,  while 
States  have  any  design  against  t3a-  the  Senate,  in  which  the  smaller  States 
nadian  independence  may  be  entirely  have  equal  representation  with  the 

dismissed.  The  present  writer  has  for  greatest,  has  become  a  conclave  of 

nearly  forty  years  conversed  with  special  interests  with  no  policy  but 
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“stand-pat, '*  and  incapable  of  forming 
or  pursuing  any  great  design.  Nor  can 
we  yet  tell  what  effect  the  Panama 
Canal,  if  it  succeeds,  or  extended  rela¬ 
tions  with  Mexico,  may  have  in  draw¬ 
ing  the  United  States  southward.  The 
awakening  of  Japan,  probably  with 
China  in  her  train,  and  her  apparent 
tendency  to  get  a  footing  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  are  also  to  be  considered 
in  casting  the  horoscope  of  the  future. 

The  movement  at  present  on  foot  and 
apparently  gaining  strength  is  that  of 
commercial  reciprocity  only,  leaving 
the  question  of  political  relations  un¬ 
touched.  Protectionism  has  never  de¬ 
fined  its  area.  The  political  area  is  de¬ 
fined  by  nationality.  Nature  has  de¬ 
fined  the  commercial  area  as  simply 
that  of  profitable  exchange. 

On  the  other  hand,  events  march  and 
natural  forces  show  their  power.  The 
action  of  the  great  forces  often  is  long 
suspended  by  that  of  secondary  forces; 
but  in  the  end  the  great  forces  pre¬ 
vail.  It  was  so  in  the  cases  of  Italy 
and  Germany.  Statesmen  renowned  for 
sagacity  said,  after  the  failures  in  each 
case,  that  union  would  never  come.  It 
came,  with  the  hour  of  destiny  and  with 
the  man.  So  to  all  appearances  it  will 
be  in  the  case  of  this  northern  conti¬ 
nent  of  America. 

To  know  what  Canada  really  is,  the 
inquirer  must  use  not  the  political  but 
the  physical  map.  The  political  map 
presents  her  as  an  unbroken  expanse 
embracing  half  of  the  North  American 
continent.  Including  the  North  Pole; 
colored  red  in  the  Jubilee  stamp,  and 
more  than  equaling  in  extent  all  the 
rest  of  the  British  Empire.  In  reality 
the  Dominion  consists  of  four  different 
sections  of  territory  forming  a  broken 
line  across  tbe  continent  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  wide  spaces  or 
great  barriers  of  nature,  while  each 
of  them  is  closely  connected  in  every 
way  with  the  country  to  the  south. 
The  railway  which  links  them  has  to 
carry  wide  unpaylng  tracts  as  well  aa 
the  liabilities  of  a  subarctic  climate. 
Apart  from  the  present  movement  into 
the  newly  opened  wheat  fields  of  the 


Northwest,  there  is  little  interchange 
of  population.  There  would  hardly  be 
any  commercial  Interchange  were  it  not 
for  the  tariff.  Ontario  draws  her  coal 
from  Pennsylvania,  while  Nova  Scotia 
sends  her  coal  to  New  England.  An 
attempt  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff 
to  force  Ontario  to  buy  her  coal  of 
Nova  Scotia  failed.  It  took  a  35  per 
cent  tariff  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Northwest  to  force  the  poor  settler  in 
Manitoba  to  buy  his  reaping  machine 
at  a  distant  factory  in  Ontario  when 
the  works  of  Minneapolis  were  at  hand. 
He  sometimes  bought  at  Minneapolis 
in  spite  of  the  duty.  British  Columbia, 
tbe  Canadian  province  on  the  Paclfie. 
is  clasped  between  the  adjacent  State 
of  the  American  Union  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  territory  of  Alaska. 

There  is  already  to  a  great  extent 
practical  fusion  of  the  people  of  Canada 
with  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States. 
There  are  1,200,000  native  Canadians 
on  the  south  of  the  line.  A  Canadian 
boy  thinks  no  more  of  going  to  New 
York  or  Chicago  for  a  start  in  life  than 
a  Scotch  or  Yorkshire  boy  thinks  of 
going  to  London,  and  the  Canadian  In 
tbe  American  market  finds  himself  at 
a  premium.  Of  French  Cahadians  there 
are  believed  to  be  160,000  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  alone.  There  is  a  counter  current 
of  Americans  into  the  Northwest. 
Churches  interchange  ministers.  Asso¬ 
ciations  and  fraternities  of  all  kinds 
span,  some  totally  ignore,  the  line.  The 
sporting  worlds  of  the  two  countries 
are  one.  The  summer  resorts  are  in 
common.  Canadians  read  the  American 
magazines.  American  newspapers  have 
a  considerable  circulation  in  Canada. 
American  currency  circulates  every¬ 
where  but  in  government  offices.  New 
York  is  the  Canadian  Stock  Exchange. 
American  investments  in  Canada  are 
rapidly  increasing.  Intermarriage  Is 
frequent;  and  as  Canada,  in  deference 
to  the  Catholics,  is  without  a  divorce 
court,  Canadians  resort  to  the  divorce 
courts  of  the  United  States.  The  writer 
attended  the  other  day  a  great  farmers* 
picnic,  at  which  met  the  sections  of  ft 
clan  settled,  one  on  tbe  Canadian,  the 
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other  on  the  American  side  of  the  line. 
In  fact,  nothing  separates  the  two  por¬ 
tions  of  the  English-speaking  people  on 
this  continent  but  the  political  and 
fiscal  lines.  The  spirit  and  largely  the 
form  of  the  political  institutions  is  the 
same. 

The  relation  of  a  dependency  to  the 
imperial  country  can  hardly  fail  to 
cause  friction  when  the  dependencies 
are  aspiring  to  he  nations.  Again  and 
again  the  pen  of  the  present  writer  has 
been  taken  up  to  defend  the  British 
Government  against  the  charge  of  be¬ 
traying  the  interest  of  the  colonies  in 
disputes  with  the  United  States  and  to 
show  that  British  diplomacy  has  done 
all  that  was  in  its  power,  while  it  would 
have  been  absolutely  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask  the  people  of  England  to 
go  to  war  about  a  boundary  question  in 
North  America.  Considerable  peril 
was  faced  in  the  cases  of  Maine  and 
Oregon.  Now  Newfoundland  is  claim¬ 
ing  diplomatic  Home  Rule  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  and  enforced  at  the  risk  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  a  difficulty,  which 
is  daily  showing  itself,  in  combining 
with  the  character  of  a  dependency  that 
of  a  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canada  is  up¬ 
braided  by  Englishmen  because  she 
fails  to  contribute  to  British  arma¬ 
ments.  If  Canada  contributes  to  im¬ 
perial  armaments,  will  the  empire 
undertake  the  defense  of  Canada’s  open 
frontier  of  4,000  miles,  and  of  her  two 
sea  frontiers,  one  of  them  facing  the 
Japanese  navy,  the  other  all  the  navies 
of  Europe?  To  settle  an  angry  ques¬ 
tion,  let  any  high  military  authority 
give  a  candid  opinion  as  to  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  a  combination  of  England 
with  Canada  for  the  purposes  of  mili¬ 
tary  defense. 

That  British  sentiment  is  not  all 
powerful  with  Canadian  politicians 
seems  to  be  shown  by  tbeir  votes  of 
sympathy  with  the  Irish  movement  for 
Home  Rule,  the  real  tendency  of  wbioh 
they  could  not  fall  to  know.  The  first 
of  those  votes  drew  on  them  an  im¬ 
perial  rebuke.  The  Legislature  of  On¬ 
tario  under  a  leader  afterward  knighted 


passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  for  renewing  the  Crimes  Act.  The 
other  day  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Do¬ 
minion,  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Privy  Council,  welcomed  an  Irish  Na¬ 
tionalist  of  distinction  fresh  from  the 
Fenian  platform  of  New  York,  attended 
his  meeting,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
him,  and  subscribed  to  his  fund.  It  is 
true  these  demonstrations  have  been 
confined  to  the  politicians  who  alone 
needed  the  Irish  vote. 

There  has  been  nothing  of  the  kind 
among  people  at  large,  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  must  have  evolved  out  of  his 
own  consciousness  the  assurance  that 
“all  true  Canadians  were  in  favor  at 
Home  Rule." 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  anti- 
American  feeling  in  Canada  is  true.  It 
resides  chiefly  in  certain  circles,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  descendants  of  U.  E. 
Loyalists  or  of  the  Tories  of  the  Family 
Compact.  Perhaps  a  certain  sense  of 
social  superiority  also  is  flattered  by 
looking  down  upon  the  Yankee.  We 
have  had  some  efforts  of  late  to  stim¬ 
ulate  this  sentiment,  but  they  were 
very  limited  in  their  range  and  very 
meagre  in  their  fruits.  Distinct  from 
anti-Americanism,  though  akin  to  it 
and  connected  with  imperialism,  is  the 
worship  of  the  flag,  which  in  the 
United  States  has  reached  an  extrava¬ 
gant  height  and  has  its  evangelists  in 
Canada.  It  cannot  be  spposed  that 
sentiments  or  fancies  of  this  kind  will 
in  the  end  prevail  over  the  manifest 
Interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

Of  Imperial  Federation  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak.  It  has  been 
preached  for  a  generation  without  pre¬ 
senting  a  plan.  We  have  only  been 
exhorted  to  “think  Imperially"  and  pro¬ 
pagate  the  sentiment.  What  is  the 
government  of  the  Imperial  Federa¬ 
tion  to  be?  How  is  it  to  be  elected  or 
appointed?  What  are  to  be  its  powers? 
What  are  to  be  the  relations  of  the 
federal  government  with  the  British 
Crown  and  Foreign  Office?  What  Is 
to  be  done  with  India?  The  answer  to 
all  these  questions  is,  “Think  Im- 


Canada,  England 

serially.”  “Propagate  the  sentiment” 
Meantime  His  Majesty’s  Eastern  sub¬ 
jects  and  allies  are  excluded  as  aliens 
or  more  than  aliens  from  parts  of  His 
Majesty’s  dominions. 

An  attempt  is  now  apparently  on  foot 
to  bring  about  not  Imperial  Federation, 
but  colonial  subordination  or  con¬ 
formity,  by  periodically  conferring  with 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  several  colo¬ 
nies  in  the  Colonial  Office  at  West¬ 
minster.  We  shall  see  whether  this  can 
be  done  without  exciting  colonial  Jeal¬ 
ousy.  It  will  be  at  all  events  a  step 
backward  toward  dependence,  not  for¬ 
ward  toward  Imperial  Federation, 
which  is  to  be  a  union  of  kindred 
States  on  an  equal  footing. 

You  in  England  made  much  of  the 
contingent.  You  paid  for  it  yourselves, 
and  if  the  facts  could  be  known  you 
would  very  likely  find  that  military 
adventure  was  the  predominant  motive, 
and  that  of  those  who  enlisted  not  a 
few  were  unsettled  spirits  such  as  in 
colonies  are  sure  to  abound.  Sir  John 
Macdonald  stated  as  an  ascertained  fact 
that  there  had  been  40,000  Canadian 
enlistments  in  the  American  army  in 
the  course  of  the  War  of  Secession. 

You  have  taken  a  serious  step  to¬ 
ward  the  dissolution  of  political  con¬ 
nection  in  withdrawing  as  a  military 
power  from  this  continent.  The  Ca¬ 
nadian  Minister  of  Militia  avows,  in 
effect,  that  Canada  is  protected  by  the 
immunities  of  her  own  continent;  in 
other  wards,  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  is  upheld  by  the  power  of  the 
United  States.  Unquestionably  the 
United  States  would  repel  invasion  of 
this  continent,  provided  Canada  were 
not  drawn  by  Great  Britain  into  a 
European  war. 

You  are  by  this  time  disillusioned  on 
the  subject  of  the  preferential  tariff. 
You  see  that  in  matters  of  business  the 
Canadian,  though  he  loves  you  well, 
like  other  thrifty  people  in  business 
obeys  his  head  rather  than  his  heart. 
You  see  that  such  Chamberlainism  as 
existed  in  Canada  was  general  s}'m- 
patby  with  Protectionism  and  Imperial¬ 
ism,  not  by  any  means  a  disposition  to 
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remit  or  lower  duties  on  British  goods. 
On  your  part,  you  have  been  long 
solicited  in  vain  to  remove  the  embargo 
on  Canadian  cattle. 

You  know  on  the  other  hand  what 
Canada,  like  the  colonies  and  depend¬ 
encies  generally,  has  cost  you  publicly 
in  her  defense,  setting  aside  the  private 
loss  In  the  construction  of  Canada’s 
early  railways.  But  the  greatest  cost 
of  all  is  the  loss  of  your  insular  secur¬ 
ity.  It  is  strange  to  see  bow  the  idea 
that  you  enjoy  insular  security  seems 
still  to  haunt  the  British  mind,  when, 
in  fact,  owing  to  your  scattered  posses¬ 
sions,  you  are  the  most  vulnerable  of 
all  nations.  Here  in  Canada  alone  you 
have  a  military  frontier  open  to  at¬ 
tack,  probably  the  longest  military 
frontier  in  the  world. 

In  building  on  Canadian  sentiment  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Canada 
has  been  and  now  more  than  ever  is 
undergoing  a  loosening  of  the  tie  of 
race  by  foreign  immigration.  If  we  ex¬ 
clude  the  Catholic  Irish,  who  are  not 
British  in  sentiment,  barely  half  the 
population  is  now  British. 

Political  parting  from  the  Mother 
Country  wili  not  be  the  parting  of  the 
heart.  On  the  contrary,  the  bond  of 
the  heart,  which,  as  things  are,  is  in 
some  danger,  will  be  assured  by  It.  At 
present  we  have  seen  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  friction  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  colony;  the 
Mother  Country  calling  on  the  colony 
for  military  and  naval  aid  which  the 
colony  cannot  give;  the  colony  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  Mother  Country  fails 
to  assert  its  interests  in  dealings  with 
foreign  governments,  gradually  In¬ 
trenching  on  the  imperial  prerogative, 
and  seeking  to  combine  the  immunities 
of  a  dependency  with  the  character  and 
privileges  of  a  nation.  The  hawser  is 
being  fretted  all  the  time. 

The  feeling  of  British  Canadians  to¬ 
ward  the  Mother  Country  being  what 
it  is,  the  union  of  Canada  with  the 
United  States,  should  it  ever  come.  In 
place  of  a  precarious,  uneasy  and 
barren  supremacy,  with  an  imprac¬ 
ticable  duty  of  military  defense,  would 
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glre  England  a  strong  moral  influence 
in  the  councils  of  the  Western  Ck>nti- 
nent. 

There  was  not  a  little  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  a  two-fold  trial  of  democracy 
on  this  continent  A  Canadian  re¬ 
public  permanently  independent  of  the 
United  States  might  have  been  possible 
so  long  as  anything  like  the  unity  of 
territorial  basis  apparently  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  existence  of  national  unity 
remained.  But  when  the  Dominion 
was  stretched  in  widely-separated  sec¬ 
tions  across  the  whole  continent  the 
semblance  of  territorial  unity  ceased 
to  exist 

From  the  Mother  Country  the  colo¬ 
nies  have  derived  in  many  ways  an  in¬ 
estimable  heritage.  In  one  way  they 
have  derived  a  heritage  not  so  clearly 
blessed.  It  is  that  of  the  party  system 
of  government  prolonged  when  the 
principle  of  division  is  extinct 

While  the  consequences  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  of  1837  were  being  worked  out; 
while  the  Church  was  being  dis¬ 
established,  universities  were  being  rid 
of  tests,  and  those  who  had  suffered  by 
the  rebellion  were  being  compensated 
for  their  losses,  there  was  still  the 
basis  of  principle  for  party.  Thence¬ 
forward  party  ceased  to  have  a  basis  of 
principle  and  became  faction.  John, 
afterward  Sir  John,  Macdonald,  a  young 
man  with  remarkable  address  in  man¬ 
aging  this  kind,  and  little  encumbered 
with  fixed  opinions,  arose  to  perform 
for  Canadian  Toryism  an  operation 
something  of  the  same  sort  as  that 
which  Peel  had  performed  for  Toryism 
in  England,  by  disencumbering  it  of 
Eldon  ism  and  adapting  it  to  a  new  era. 
For  thirty  years  this  man  practically 
ruled  Canada,  corrupting  others,  but, 
so  far  as  ever  was  known,  free  from 
corruption  himself,  and  so  long  as  he 
was  allowed  to  govern  freely,  liking  to 
govern  well.  His  rival  was  George 
Brown,  at  once  leader  of  the  other 
party  and  master  of  the  "Globe,”  tb^ 
the  dominant  Journal,  whose  personal 
use  of  his  Journal  showed  the  evils  of 
that  conjunction.  Durham  had  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  French  province  yoked 


with  the  English  province  would  suc¬ 
cumb  to  its  stronger  mate,  and  that  the 
British  element  would  completely  pre¬ 
vail.  The  contrary  was  the  result. 
The  French  province,  perhaps  from 
very  consciousness  of  its  weakness,  pre¬ 
served  its  solidity  and  became  the  pivot 
of  all  the  cabal  and  intrigue  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  and,  at  last  issuing  in  a  dead¬ 
lock,  forced  the  leaders  of  the  factions 
to  seek  an  escape  in  confederation. 
There  has  been  much  dispute  about  the 
man  to  whose  memory  the  credit  of 
confederation  is  due.  It  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  deadlock. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  is 
modelled  on  the  British,  formally 
monarchical,  really  parliamentary.  The 
Governor-General  is  constitutional,  and 
scarcely  has  he  or  any  one  of  his  con¬ 
stitutional  viceregents,  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governors,  ever  been  called  upon 
to  do  a  political  act  which  might  not 
have  been  done  by  a  stamp.  His  part 
is  social  headship.  It  was  played  very 
quietly  by  Lord  Lisgar,  a  shrewd  old 
man  of  the  world;  more  ostentatiously 
by  his  successors,  especially  by  Duf- 
ferin,  by  whom  the  character  of  the 
office  was  greatly  changed.  Ottawa  Is 
now  a  miniature  court,  with  social  ef¬ 
fects,  close  observers  say,  such  as 
miniature  courts  are  apt  to  produce. 
The  craving  for  titles  is  great,  forming 
no  inconsiderable  link  in  the  chain 
which  binds  Ottawa  to  Windsor. 
From  Imperfect  knowledge  of  Canada 
the  selection  of  subjects  for  knight¬ 
hood  is  sometimes  strange.  Democ¬ 
racy  need  not,  nor  is  it  desirable  that 
it  should,  any  more  than  monarchy,  go 
bare,  or  discard  such  vestments  of  state 
as  are  really  expressive,  or  such  titles 
as,  unlike  obsolete  titles  of  feudal 
chivalry,  bespeak  public  respect  and 
trust.  But  knighthood  surely  has  had 
its  day. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  elected 
with  almost  manhood  suffrage,  the 
Senate  is  nominated  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  Like  the  British  Premier 
and  unlike  the  American  President,  the 
Canadian  Premier  sits  with  his  col¬ 
leagues  In  Parliament  and  Is  depend- 
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ent  for  his  tenure  on  its  vote.  The 
Houses  are  divided  down  the  middle 
for  the  working  of  the  party  system, 
which  is  thus  distinctly  recognized. 
Nominations  to  the  Senate  are  claimed 
by  superannuated  politicians  of  the 
party  and,  as  nobody  seems  to  doubt, 
by  large  subscribers  to  the  party  fund. 
In  the  British  House  of  Lords  some 
room  has  been  found  for  representa¬ 
tives  of  great  professions  and  for  per¬ 
sonal  distinction.  Not  so  in  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Senate.  By  the  party  now  in 
I)ower  when  it  was  out  of  power  the 
Senate  was  denounced  in  unmeasured 
terms  as  a  useless  and  costly  burden 
on  the  State,  but  power  having  changed 
hands,  and  death  vacancies  in  the 
Senate  having  reversed  the  balance 
there,  the  voice  of  reform  is  hushed 
and  the  sessional  salaries  of  Senators 
are  increased. 

Parliament  is  bilingual,  English  and 
French;  but  this  is  a  formal  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  French  and  little  more. 

In  its  federal  element,  the  provinces, 
the  Canadian  Constitution  departs  from 
the  British  model  and  approaches  that 
of  the  United  States,  making  the  whole 
national  with  a  federal  structure.  But 
the  Canadian  province,  while  it  has 
special  subjects  of  legislation  assigned 
to  it  by  the  North  American  Act,  has 
no  State  right.  In  deciding  legal  ques¬ 
tions  between  the  Dominion  and  any 
one  of  the  provinces  the  part  of  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  United  States 
is  played  by  the  British  committee  of 
Privy  Council. 

The  sovereign  power  Is  still  in  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which 
could  abrogate  or  amend  in  any  way 
It  pleased  the  Canadian  Constitution. 
The  Judicial  appeal  in  the  last  resort, 
the  supreme  military  command,  and 
the  fountain  of  honor,  are  still  in  the 
Imperial  country.  When  therefore  Ca¬ 
nadians  speak  of  their  country  as  a 
nation,  which  they  habitually  do,  they 
anticipate  her  coming  emancipation. 

Ontario  and  Quebec  came  into  Con¬ 
federation  willingly;  at  least  their  po¬ 
litical  leaders  did.  New  Brunswick 
hesitated.  Nova  Scotia  was  dragged  in 


by  the  hair  of  her  head,  a  legislature 
elected  to  oppose  being  by  some  mys¬ 
terious  influence  suddenly  induced  to 
consent.  Prince  Edward  Island  came 
in  afterward.  To  bring  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  far  away  on  the  Pacific,  the 
Pacific  Railway  was  built.  The  great 
Northwest  now  has  been  taken  in.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  seem  hard¬ 
ly  to  have  given  a  thought  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  was  possible  to  make 
of  territories  so  far  separated  from 
each  other,  and  each  of  them  so  strong¬ 
ly  drawn  in  another  direction,  the  seat 
of  a  united  nation.  One  speaker,  when 
the  example  of  the  bundle  of  staves 
increasing  their  strength  by  union  was 
cited,  had  the  wit  to  retort  that  the 
example  hardly  applied  to  seven  fish¬ 
ing  rods  tie.l  together  by  the  ends.  A 
parallel  instance  of  a  nation  so  totally 
wanting  in  unity  of  territorial  basis 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  name. 

The  Constitution  was  never  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people.  That  the  gen¬ 
eral  election  which  ensued  was  virtual 
ratification  was  pleaded,  but  the  plea 
was  evidently  futile. 

The  whole  apparatus,  with  its  Gov¬ 
ernor-General,  his  lieutenants  in  each 
province,  and  all  the  legislatures,  do¬ 
minion  and  provincial.  Is  very  large 
and  expensive  for  such  a  population, 
and  has  caused  it  often  to  be  said  that 
‘‘we  are  too  much  governed.” 

What  has  followed  confederation  has 
been  a  display,  not  the  least  signal,  of 
the  working  of  the  system  of  party 
government.  Party  having  lost  Its 
basis  of  distinctive  principle,  as,  when 
the  fundamental  question  is  settled,  it 
inevitably  must,  is  reduced  to  organized 
faction  struggling  for  place.  "Graft” 
prevails  at  Ottawa,  and  extends,  as  It 
was  sure  to  do,  through  the  political 
frame.  Of  this  we  have  been  having 
disastrous  proofs  in  the  records  of  the 
Dominion  legislature  as  well  as  in  the 
results  of  election  inquiries  and  scan¬ 
dalous  revelations  of  other  kinds.  Last 
session  at  Ottawa,  opposition  to  an 
unconstitutional  measure,  dictated  in 
effect  by  the  agent  of  a  foreign  power, 
collapsed  when  it  had  transpired  that 
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the  government  would  propose  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  sessional  salaries  of  both 
Houses,  a  salary  for  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  a  set  of  pensions.  The 
Judgment  of  independent  observers  at 
Ottawa  as  to  the  state  of  things  there 
is  not  doubtful,  and  even  the  editor 
of  the  government  organ  takes  his  de¬ 
parture  in  disgust  If  a  high-spirited 
member  bolds  out  alone  against  the 
evil,  the  agents  of  the  two  parties  com¬ 
bine  to  deprive  him  of  his  seat.  This 
has  actually  been  done  and  approved 
in  the  highest  quarters. 

A  minister  finding  bis  tariff  policy 
losing  popularity,  determines  to  dis¬ 
solve  and  snap  a  verdict.  The  pretext 
be  gives  for  dissolution  is  that  a  nego¬ 
tiation  for  reciprocity  is  on  foot  with 
the  United  States,  and  that  he  wants 
to  have  his  hands  strengthened  by  a 
popular  verdict.  The  American  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  at  once  publicly  denies 
that  any  negotiations  whatever  are  on 
foot  between  the  two  countries.  An¬ 
other  issue  has  to  be  framed.  The 
proofs  of  a  pamphlet,  by  a  private  ex¬ 
pert,  taking  the  American  side  of  the 
Fisheries  Question  are  stolen  from  a 
printing  office  and  used  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  a  great  electioneering 
speech  to  fix  a  charge  of  disloyalty  on 
his  rival,  who  he  knows  perfectly  well 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pamphlet.  The  thief  is  rewarded  with 
an  appointment  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

These  are  not  traits  of  Canadian 
character;  far  from  it.  Nor  are  they 
traits  specially  of  the  character  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  politicians.  They  are  traits  of 
the  character  of  party  government  car¬ 
ried  on  when  division  of  principle  there 
is  none,  in  a  country  in  which  the  re¬ 
straints  such  as  have  hitherto  tem¬ 
pered  the  party  struggle  in  Elngland 
do  not  yet  prevail. 

The  caucus  system  is  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  in  Canadian  legislatures  as  well  as 
in  those  of  the  United  States.  Thp 
machinery  and  vocabulary  of  party 
generally  have  been  Imported  from  the 
other  side  of  the  line. 

The  sessional  payment  of  members 


is  a  considerable  attraction  to  publie 
life.  A  colony  has  not  a  class  of  men 
like  that  which  has  hitherto  filled  the 
iBritish  House  of  Commons,  serving  the 
nation  for  itself  with  the  spur  of  an 
honorable  ambition.  There  are  few 
men  of  independent  means  and  leisure, 
while  the  leaders  of  commerce  cannot 
afford  to  leave  their  banks  and  fac¬ 
tories  for  Parliament;  if  they  do,  it  is 
for  objects  of  their  own. 

Political  corruption  is  aggravated  by 
the  want  of  political  cohesion,  as  well 
as  of  territorial  unity,  among  the 
provinces  of  which  the  Dominion  Is 
composed.  There  is  a  lack  of  common 
interest  and  sentiment  which  con¬ 
strains  the  government  to  purchase  by 
expenditure  of  money  in  public  works, 
or  particular  inducements  of  some  kind, 
the  votes  of  the  outlying  provinces. 
Newfoundland,  if  she  came  formally 
into  the  Dominion,  would  remain  a 
stranger  to  it,  and  would  have  at  every 
election  to  be  treated  as  an  outlying 
field  of  corruption.  The  political  press 
suffers  from  the  same  cause.  Nowhere, 
not  even  in  Ontario,  which  is  its  widest 
field,  has  it  a  constituency  sufficiently 
strong  to  sustain  its  independence  and 
enable  an  honest  journal  with  impunity 
to  withstand  the  passion  of  the  hour. 
Canadian  literature  suffers  likewise 
from  the  narrowness  and  isolation  of 
the  field.  The  field  of  the  writer  is  not 
the  Dominion  but  a  province,  while  it 
is  with  difficulty  that  as  an  alien  he 
can  win  a  position  and  command  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  literary  world  of  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States. 

The  judiciary,  which  happily  is  ap¬ 
pointed,  not,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  elective,  has  hitherto  been 
sound.  It  has  been  the  great  safeguard 
of  the  State.  But  political  influence 
in  appointments  grows.  To  have  con¬ 
tested  a  seat  for  the  Party  in  power 
is  becoming  a  qualification  for  the 
bench.  The  other  day,  for  the  purpose, 
it  Is  supposed,  of  releasing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  some  Internal  embarrass¬ 
ment,  a  Chief-Justiceship  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  one  who  for  twenty  years  had 
not  practised  law. 
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The  people  of  the  French  ProTlnce, 
while  they  are  well  content  to  lire  un¬ 
der  British  law,  retain  their  separate 
nationality  and  seem  even  to  have  be¬ 
come  more  attached  to  it  of  late  years. 
They  fly  the  tri-color,  which  a  religious 
Fection  is  now  trying  to  change  for  the 
Sacred  Heart  with  fleur-de-lis.  That 
which  kept  them  true  to  Great  Britain 
In  the  revolutionary  war  was  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  priests,  who  were  op¬ 
posed  in  the  first  case  to  New  England 
Puritanism,  in  the  second  to  revolu¬ 
tionary  France.  Te  Deum  was  sung  for 
Trafalgar  in  the  Catholic  Cathedrai  at 
Montreal.  The  priesthood  in  those  days 
and  till  yesterday  was  Galilean.  But 
the  Jesuit  now  predominates.  By  the 
help  of  the  French  Catholic  vote  he 
constrained  the  Dominion  Parliament 
to  restore  in  part  his  endowment  for¬ 
feited  on  the  suppression  of  the  Order 
in  1773.  French  sentiment  is  a  good 
deal  masked  at  present  by  the  French 
Premiership  of  the  Dominion  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  which 
carries  with  it  the  patronage.  The  con¬ 
tingent  would  never  have  been  voted  by 
Quebec.  Much  less  would  Quebec  Join 
in  a  war  against  France.  The  sympa¬ 
thies  of  French  Canada  in  the  case  of 
the  rising  of  the  French  Half-Breeds  in 
the  Northwest  were  plainly  shown.  The 
priesthood,  hitherto  supreme,  is  some¬ 
what  losing  influence.  French  Cana¬ 
dians  go  in  great  numbers  to  the  fac¬ 
tories  of  New  England  and  bring  back 
with  them  Republican  ideas.  Mean¬ 
time  the  race  is  exceedingly  prolific, 
their  priests  encouraging  early  mar¬ 
riage.  They  have  ousted  the  British 
from  the  tracts  south  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  called  the  Eastern  Townships, 
and  they  are  advancing  in  Eastern  On¬ 
tario  as  well  as  to  the  north  along  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  They  as¬ 
pire  to  extension  in  the  Northwest,  hut 
are  not  likely  to  make  way  there.  They 
are  a  simple,  domestic,  industrious  peo¬ 
ple,  backward  in  education  and  in  hy¬ 
giene,  a  variety  rather  refreshing  to  the 
observer  amidst  the  general  stress  of 
life.  This  offshoot  of  the  France  of  the 
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Bourbons,  however,  is  an  iceberg  in  a 
tepid  sea. 

The  Northwest,  with  its  boundless 
wheat  fields,  has  been  filling  with  the 
most  miscellaneous  elements,  Canadian, 
British,  Icelandic,  Galician,  Swedish, 
Russian  Doukhobors  and  Mennonites, 
Jewish.  All  immigration  has  been  some¬ 
what  blindly  welcomed  by  an  uncritical 
desire  of  an  increase  of  population, 
which  is  supposed,  whatever  may  be  its 
elements,  to  be  a  sure  Increase  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Even  if  the  immigrant  is  a 
good  farmer,  he  may  not  be  a  good 
citizen  or  good  material  for  a  free  com¬ 
monwealth.  In  elections  he  is  said  to  be 
apt  to  negotiate  through  the  headman 
of  his  clan.  But  now  there  is  a  great 
inrush  of  American  farmers  from  ad¬ 
joining  States  of  the  Union.  That  these 
men  will  be  good  Canadian  citizens 
and  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  Crown 
need  not  be  doubted.  The  institutions 
and  laws  of  Canada  are  much  the  same 
as  their  own,  and  the  revolutionary  ha¬ 
tred  of  Royalty  no  longer  bums  in 
American  breasts.  Imperialists  they 
will  not  be,  nor  will  they  let  them¬ 
selves  be  shut  out  from  trade  with  the 
adjoining  States  for  the  benefit  of  Brit¬ 
ish  capitalists.  At  the  rate  at  which 
the  Northwest  is  filling,  and  with  the 
expanse  of  cultivable  land  which  it 
is  now  known  to  contain,  it  must 
before  long  make  its  predominance  felt 
politically,  supposing  that  the  Confed¬ 
eration  holds  together.  This  again 
forms  an  Important  element  in  any 
forecast  of  Canadian  destiny. 

It  is  here  in  the  New  World  that  the 
Canadian’s  de  stiny  is  cast  and  that  his 
part  has  to  be  played.  Here  it  is  that 
he  has  to  do  what  he  can  to  make  pop¬ 
ular  government  stable,  wise,  and  be¬ 
neficent.  At  present  his  eyes  are  always 
being  turned  toward  a  state  of  the  Old 
World  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  a 
new  world.  This  is  a  bad  part  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  state  of  dependence, 
and  justifies  the  policy  of  British 
statesmen  in  former  days,  who  gen¬ 
erally  looked  forward  to  Colonial  eman¬ 
cipation. 
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The  Unknown  Isle. 

An  Unpublished  Chapter. 

By  PILRRL  DL  COULLVAIN. 

(From  the  Fortnigrhtly  Review.) 


VERY  nation  seems  to  me  like 
a  plant,  of  which  the  lower 
class  is  the  root,  the  middie 
class  the  stem,  and  the  upper 
class  the  flower.  In  the  root  the  germ 
of  its  defects  and  of  its  qualities  is 
found,  the  rough  outlines  of  its  char¬ 
acter. 

In  England  it  is  the  lower  class  that 
I  specially  love.  The  people  of  this 
class  are  strong,  patient  and  kind,  very 
virile  and  admirably  prepared  for  the 
work  of  the  pioneer.  Their  Intelligence 
is  neither  keen  nor  brilliant,  but  sturdy, 
practical  and  with  a  capacity  for  or¬ 
ganizing.  Great  forces  are  more  easy 
to  discipline  than  lesser  ones.  The 
people  of  the  lower  class  obey  laws  and 
rules  with  all  the  more  docility  because 
they  are  not  obliged  to  obey.  Two  cur¬ 
rents  moderate  their  violent  and  prim¬ 
itive  instincts.  The  first  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  upper  classes,  the  con¬ 
tact  with  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The 
second  is  their  own  spirituality,  for 
they  have  more  spirituality  than  ideal¬ 
ity.  The  Bible  is  an  accumulator  of 
great  power,  a  sort  of  viaticum  for 
these  people  and  a  marvelous  stay.  They 
have,  as  yet,  neither  taste  nor  the 
artistic  sense,  hut  they  possess,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  comprehension  of 
justice,  of  liberty,  and  pride  of  their 
individuality.  This  is  indeed  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Socialism 
with  them. 

For  their  country  they  have  un¬ 
limited  ambition,  and  no  effort  and  no 


sacrifice  would  <x>st  them  too  much  in 
order  to  keep  that  in  the  foreground. 
They  must  have  at  their  head  the  man 
who  is  the  best  born  and  of  the  highest 
rank.  They  would  not  be  at  all  content 
to  be  represented  by  a  man  of  the 
middle  class.  For  the  people,  as  in¬ 
deed  for  the  whole  nation,  the  King  in¬ 
carnates  the  idea  of  country  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Union  Jack,  hence 
the  people’s  respect  and  loyallsm. 
They  have  also,  I  fancy,  the  feeling  that 
the  King  belongs  to  them  individually, 
that  he  does  the  business  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  consequently  the  business  of 
the  people.  The  filial  sentiment  they 
had  for  Queen  Victoria  was  the  most 
touching  thing  to  see.  The  only  coun¬ 
try  in  which  it  is  good  to  be  a  queen  or 
a  horse  is  England,  and  in  saying  this 
I  mean  to  pay  a  tribute  to  its  loyalty 
and  its  humaneness. 

There  is  a  certain  tendency  in  the 
masses  toward  the  romantic,  a  great 
need  of  emotion.  Thousands  of  brains 
are  occupied  in  supplying  them  with 
artificial  emotion,  and  they  consume  an 
alarming  quantity  of  penny  novels, 
their  own  special  accumulators.  Their 
intellectual  nourishment  is  poor,  hut 
clean. 

As  though  they  know  instinctively 
that  birth  and  marriage  are  only 
sources  of  sorrow  for  them,  these 
events  are  scarcely  feted  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  is  spared  for  fun¬ 
erals. 

In  England  the  man  of  the  people 
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accomplishes  his  task  without  any 
enthusiasm,  but  with  a  dogged  perse¬ 
verance.  The  consciousness  of  his 
strength  and  a  generous  instinct 
prompt  him  to  aid  the  weak,  and  no 
one  is  more  ready  to  give  a  helping 
hand.  ...  A  great  number,  too,  are 
drunken  brutes,  who  sink  to  the  gutter, 
who  drag  their  families  there  with 
them,  and  who  will  die  there.  There 
are  more  of  these  human  wastrels  in 
England  then  anywhere  else.  I  have 
often  stopped  in  front  of  these  sleeping 
vagabonds,  great  fellows  of  six  feet, 
with  warm,  swarthy  complexion  and 
low  forehead.  This  slumber  of  the 
vanquished  revealed  to  me  moral  weak¬ 
ness  and  powerful  animality.  Some 
tones  of  light-colored  skin  were  to  be 
seen  under  the  dirt,  and  an  expression 
of  naive,  child-like  kindliness  persisted 
through  their  degradation.  When  I 
look  at  them  my  heart  is  always  full  of 
tenderness  and  pity.  The  hooligan  ter¬ 
rifies  me  less  than  the  French  apache. 
In  the  former  there  is  something  of  the 
lion,  and  in  the  latter  something  of  the 
tiger. 

In  the  Unknown  Isle  the  man  of  the 
people  smokes  a  pipe,  drinks  gin,  whis¬ 
ky  and  beer,  and  all  this  contributes 
to  make  him  heavy  and  grave.  He  is 
more  inclined  to  deliberate,  and  does 
not  reply  to  anything  in  a  harebrained 
way.  Artifice  is  almost  foreign  to  his 
character.  He  thinks  it  is  only  good 
for  women.  He  likes  to  go  straight 
to  the  bottom  of  things.  His  natural 
causticity  and  humoristic  vein  amuse 
me  immensely.  His  philosophy,  made 
up  of  common  sense  and  irony,  reminds 
one  of  that  of  Shakespeare,  or  to  be 
just,  that  of  Shakespeare  comes  in  a 
direct  line  from  him. 

In  England  the  woman  of  the  lower 
class  is  Inferior  to  the  Frenchwoman. 
Her  life  is  very  much  sadder.  Her 
work  is  to  supply  number.  When  one 
sees  her,  haggard-looking  and  faded,  at 
her  wash-tub,  surrounded  by  her  little 
brood,  one  can  no  longer  think  of  re¬ 
proaching  her  for  letting  her  husband 
go  to  work  badly  fed  and  badly  clothed. 
Many  of  these  women  are  brave 


creatures,  and  one  wonders  how,  with 
only  two  hands,  they  get  through  so 
much  work.  They  have  a  right  to  the 
first  place  in  the  history  of  human 
martyrs.  The  English  crowd  is  very 
much  mixed  and  crossed,  so  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  type  is  becoming  more 
and  more  rare.  Ugliness  predominates, 
an  ugliness  that  is  often  monkey-like, 
the  nose  and  mouth  betraying  a  great 
deal  of  animality.  Here  and  there, 
however,  one  sees  faces  with  pure  feat¬ 
ures  of  perfect  oval  and  a  wonderful 
coloring,  which  seem  to  belong  to  a 
higher  humanity. 

In  France  the  people  have  an  entirely 
different  temperament.  They  are  femi¬ 
nine  to  the  very  marrow.  Their  higher 
faculties  are  more  developed,  their 
character  less  formed.  They  are  want¬ 
ing  in  initiative  and  in  perseverance. 
They  are  both  malleable  and  Indocile, 
and  are  rebellious  to  discipline  as  no 
other  people  are.  Their  strength  is  un¬ 
even,  because  it  is  in  the  nerves  rather 
than  in  the  muscles,  and,  like  children, 
they  can  be  lured  by  words.  They  have 
more  Ideality  than  spirituality.  The 
religious  sentiment  is  lacking  in  them. 
Their  light  mind.  Incapable  of  concen¬ 
tration,  could  not  mount  toward  God 
without  the  help  of  religion.  When 
they  have  no  religion  they  live  and 
die  in  coarse  indifference.  In  politics 
their  Judgment  has  been  systematically 
warped.  The  Head  of  the  State,  whom 
they  nominate  themselves  (or  at  least 
they  believe  they  do),  has  no  prestige 
for  them.  They  scarcely  even  take 
their  hats  off  as  he  passes.  One  day, 
near  the  Elysee,  I  overheard  a  work¬ 
man  say  as  he  watched  the  President 
coming  out  of  the  Palace:  “After  all, 
he  is  only  a  bourgeois."  The  people 
will  never  associate  this  bourgeois  with 
their  country  and  their  flag.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  applaud,  nothing  to 
excite  enthusiasm,  and  so  they  keep 
their  cheers  now  for  foreign  sover¬ 
eigns.  Did  not  Providence  want  to 
teach  our  people  in  this  way  to  do 
without  the  splendor  of  processions,  of 
royal  pomp,  of  primitive  accessories, 
in  order  to  lead  them  to  applaud  the 
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works  and  deeds  of  the  man,  instead  of 
the  man  himself?  Is  this  not  a  lesson 
that  they  are  learning? 

The  English  people  try  to  mount,  to 
copy  those  above  them.  With  us  the 
people  are  free  from  snobbism.  They, 
on  the  contrary,  want  to  bring  down 
to  their  level  the  people  of  the  classes 
above  them,  and  they  cordially  hate  the 
bourgeois. 

Individually  our  man  of  the  people  Is 
interesting  and  very  curious  to  study. 
Whether  superior  or  inferior  to  his 
English  brother  I  cannot  tell,  but  he  is 
different  and  very  different  In  the 
first  place  he  is  more  a  smoker  of 
cigarettes  than  of  the  pipe.  His  drinks 
are  more  varied  and  lighter,  giving  him 
a  different  kind  of  strength  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  intoxication.  He  is  a 
bom  loiterer,  but  bis  loitering  often 
proves  to  be  fertile.  He  works  with 
less  assiduity  than  the  Britisher,  but 
with  more  care  and  taste.  We  see 
him  stand  back  and  put  his  head  on  one 
side  and  then  the  other  whilst  judging 
his  work,  no  matter  how  humble  it  may 
be,  and  this  gesture  reveals  the  artist 
within  him. 

He  is,  I  believe,  a  better  father  and 
a  better  husband  than  the  Englishman 
— at  any  rate,  he  is  more  agreeable  In 
these  two  qualities.  He  puts  a  certain 
refinement  into  his  love,  and  with  him 
affection  often  subdues  his  animality. 
He  is  capable  of  deep  affection  for  his 
gosses  and  for  his  bourgeoise,  as  he 
calls  his  children  and  his  wife.  His 
bourgeoise!  She  is  indeed  an  admirable 
creature.  She  always  boars  half.  If  not 
three-quarters  of  the  burden  of  life, 
and  she  protects  the  little  brood  and 
the  home.  Shrewd,  valiant  and  prudent, 
she  exercises  a  very  real  influence  over 
the  decisions  of  her  husband.  He  does 
not  vote  until  he  has  “talked  things 
over  with  her."  She  prides  herself  on 
turning  her  husband  out  well,  on  see¬ 
ing  him  well  dressed.  The  meals  that 
she  takes  him  to  his  place  of  worl^are 
most  appetizing.  Thanks  to  her  there 
is  no  workman  more  comfortable  than 
the  French  workman,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  alcoholism  there  would  be  none 


happier.  With  marvellous  intuition  she 
sometimes  divines  the  vocation  of  one 
or  other  of  her  children,  and  at  the 
price  of  a  hundred  sacrifices  she  puts 
him  on  the  road  to  fortune,  perhaps 
even  to  fame.  Numbers  of  bourgeois 
are  twice  over  the  sons  of  their  mother. 

The  wife  and  daughter  of  our  work¬ 
ing  class  are  great  values  for  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  its  shame  the  laws  do  not 
protect  them  sufficiently. 

I  cannot  say  that  our  working  class 
is  strong,  patient  and  good,  but  I  will 
say  that  it  is  wonderful. 

All  classes  of  society  produce  refuse 
and  dregs.  In  France  the  dregs  of  the 
lower  strata  are  perhaps  less  thick 
than  those  of  the  same  strata  in  Eng¬ 
land.  They  contain  more  femininity, 
more  subtle  poisons,  but  also  valuable 
ferments.  When  they  have  been 
worked  afresh  by  divine  agents  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  they  will  both  give 
various  resultants. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  middle  class,  in 
the  stem  of  the  nation-plant,  that  the 
maximum  of  forces  is  found.  In  Elng- 
land  and  in  France  from  the  nodes  of 
this  stem  spring  three  classes  of  indi¬ 
viduals:  the  lower  middle  class,  the 
middle  class  and  the  upper  middle  class. 

In  the  lower  middle  class  the  wife 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  help  her  husband  in 
his  work.  He  must  maintain  her,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Anglo-Saxon  principles.  If 
he  cannot  do  this  she  feels  that  she  is 
humiliated.  The  worst  of  It  is  she  is 
a  very  bad  housekeeper.  She  Is  ut¬ 
terly  Ignorant  of  that  art  In  which 
the  Frenchwoman  Is  past  mistress, 
namely,  to  do  much  with  little.  Growth 
Is  slower  with  our  neighbors  than  with 
us.  In  this  class  the  higher  faculties 
are  In  the  most  embryonic  stage. 
Snobbism,  on  the  contrary.  Is  getting 
more  and  more  marked.  People  In  this 
class  are  beginning  to  stand  on  tip¬ 
toes  In  order  to  see  those  above  them 
and  cony  them.  Following  the  example 
they  thus  see.  a  certain  discipline  of  life 
is  observed,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
do  the  correct  thing,  such,  for  In¬ 
stance.  as  to  make  some  change  In 
dress  for  the  evening  meal,  to  go  away 
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for  week-ends  and  to  invite  one’s 
friends  to  the  house.  This  class,  too, 
is  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  change 
of  air.  It  belongs  to  a  special  sect  in 
religion,  and  takes  pride  in  attending 
the  church  or  chapel  thereof.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  day  is  strictly  observed,  and  the 
husband  pompously  attends  divine 
worship  dressed  in  a  black  coat  and 
wearing  a  tall  bat,  whilst  the  wife  puts 
on  her  best  dress.  Religion  and  poli¬ 
tics  are  the  two  principal  subjects  of 
conversation  outside  business.  In  short, 
the  people  of  this  class  are  very  simple, 
very  ignorant  and  very  virtuous. 

The  French  lower  middle  class  has 
not  the  same  characteristics.  It  is 
more  brilliant,  more  active  and  more 
prosperous.  The  woman  is  the  soul  of 
it  In  this  class  she  is  truly  a  partner 
of  the  man,  and  she  is  often  superior 
to  him.  In  the  provinces,  while  the 
husband  is  playing  cards  or  sipping  his 
absinthe  she  is  attending  to  business, 
without  any  detriment  to  her  house¬ 
hold.  She  aorks  eagerly  for  the  sake 
of  filling  the  stocking  in  which  her 
daughters  are  to  find  their  wedding 
dowry,  her  sons  a  nest  egg,  and  often 
wealth,  for  in  many  cases  she  does 
actually  fill  the  stocking. 

On  this  step  of  the  social  ladder  we 
stand  first  as  regards  instruction.  The 
children,  who  are  urged  on  pitilessly 
with  their  studies,  are  more  advanced 
than  English  children,  more  developed 
intellectually,  but,  as  they  are  deprived 
of  athletic  sports,  they  are  less  vigor¬ 
ous  and  less  hardy. 

The  man  of  the  lower  middle  class 
has  no  religious  sentiment.  He  leaves 
church  to  his  wife,  if,  indeed,  he  does 
not  object  to  her  attending,  too.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  very  keen  about 
politics,  and  all  the  more  so  as  he  is 
aware  that  he  has  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  them. 

With  its  industry  and  its  indefatiga¬ 
ble  work  this  class  enriches  France.  It 
produces,  too,  more  intellectual  values 
than  the  corresponding  English  class. 
Its  homes  are  kept  warm  by  affection 
and  enlivened  by  natural  wit  and  a 
great  exuberance  of  life.  It  is  here 


that  the  most  virtue  and  real  happi¬ 
ness  exist. 

The  keystone  of  England,  as  well  as 
of  Prance,  is  the  middle  class.  The 
forces  which  come  from  the  people  and 
from  the  lower  middle  class,  together 
with  determined  ambition,  accomplish 
marvels.  Each  of  the  two  nations  is 
making  an  effort  and  working  eagerly. 
They  both  have  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
reward  at  the  top  of  the  greasy  pole. 
The  Britishers  mount  it  with  a  slower 
but  more  regular  movement  than  we 
do.  In  great  material  work  they  sur¬ 
pass  us:  in  intellectual  work  we  are 
superior  to  them.  In  Ehigland  -the 
mentality  of  this  class  is  simple,  strong, 
admirably  disciplined  and  cultured,  full 
of  prejudices,  but  philistine  and  bour¬ 
geois  to  a  supreme  degree.  Besides 
this  the  people  of  this  class  are  very 
religious,  ambitious  for  respectability 
and  consideration,  and  extremely  snob¬ 
bish. 

The  younger  generation  has  fortu¬ 
nately  an  existence  of  its  own  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  throws  some  brilliancy  over 
this  mediocrity.  Between  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  parents  and  children  an 
enormous  leap  has  been  made.  The 
latter,  by  an  unexpected  bound,  have 
escaped  from  a  whole  crowd  of  tire¬ 
some  and  out-of-date  conventionalities. 

In  the  middle  class  in  France  there 
is  more  of  the  higher  life,  more  intui¬ 
tion,  less  discipline  and  less  individual 
Initiative.  Forces  are  not  mustered  as 
well  as  in  England.  The  French  mid¬ 
dle  class  does  not  understand  econo¬ 
mizing  time,  but  it  knows  how  to  econ¬ 
omize  money.  The  same  narrrowness 
of  ideas  is  to  be  found  as  in  England, 
and  the  same  Puritanism.  In  France 
the  middle  class  is  not  snobbish,  but 
ridiculously  exclusive. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Channel  there 
is  more  religion  and  morality  in  this 
class  than  in  the  others. 

We  are  now  at  the  extremity  of  the 
stem,  the  upper  middle  class.  The  sap 
has  risen,  and  mentalities  have  de¬ 
veloped.  Ambition  and  emulation  have 
become  more  ardent  and  the  struggle 
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more  severe.  All  have  begun  to  want 
comfort,  luxury,  beauty.  Political  and 
worldly  passions,  a  crowd  of  fresh  ele¬ 
ments  have  come  into  play.  For  the 
sake  of  arriving  more  quickly  at  the 
goal,  every  one  has  got  rid  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  scruples  and  sentiments,  and 
honesty  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  Ehigland  the  effort  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  direction  of  money  and 
social  position.  In  France  there  are 
more  minds  turned  towards  the  ideal. 
Our  neighbors  make  more  material 
wealth  and  we  more  artistic  wealth; 
we  make  more  light,  more  gaiety  and 
perhaps  more  happiness,  too. 

•  *••••« 

The  flower'  We  have  now  arrived  at 
that.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  fol¬ 
low,  even  superficially,  the  mounting 
of  the  sap.  I  have  felt,  all  the  time, 
without  seeing  the  millionth  part  of  it, 
the  Immensity  of  the  labor  of  Nature 
and  of  man.  This  labor  must  neces¬ 
sarily  end  in  the  creation  of  an  elite. 
All  these  forces  put  into  activity  must 
surely  produce  beings  more  refined, 
richer  clothing,  more  luxurious  abodes. 
The  great  accumulators  of  art  and 
thought  must  have  a  place  worthy  of 
them,  improved  harmony,  therefore 
must  surely  be  heard  and  understood. 

This  human  flower,  composed  of  what 
In  EIngland  is  termed  the  upper  ten 
thousand,  is  neither  idle  nor  favored. 
It  has  to  restore  to  its  stem  and  to  its 
root  the  Juices  that  it  has  received.  It 
is  subject  to  maladies,  it  has  blem¬ 
ishes,  its  calyx  contains  more  poisons 
and  sorrows  than  any  one  would  im¬ 
agine. 

This  flower,  which  represents  so¬ 
ciety,  seems  to  me  to  be  strangely 
variegated.  It  has  petals  of  a  rich, 
sombre  color — the  old  aristocracy,  the 
old  middle  class,  provincial  aristoracy; 
then  it  has  startling  petals,  shaded  in 
an  extraordinary  way — smart  society  in 
England  and  the  new  aristocracy  in 
France.  These  shades  are  the  ^effects 
of  the  epoch  of  transition  through 
which  we  are  now  passing. 

In  England  the  transition  is  marked 
by  the  marriage  of  the  aristocracy  with 


the  upper  middle  class — a  forced  mar¬ 
riage  if  ever  there  was  one — and  by 
the  American  invasion. 

Badly  cultivated  estates  have  year 
by  year  yielded  less  and  less,  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  have  considerably  In¬ 
creased,  and  some  of  the  English  aris¬ 
tocracy  have  found  themselves  face  to 
face  with  ruin.  Some  of  them  have 
been  obliged  to  sell  their  country 
houses  and  estates  to  owners  of  freshly 
acquired  wealth;  others,  more  shrewd, 
have  asked  to  be  taken  in  tow  by 
financiers  and  business  men.  Their 
request  has  been  granted,  but  not 
gratuitously.  The  business  men  have 
given  the  impoverished  grands  seig¬ 
neurs  an  interest  in  their  own  specula¬ 
tions  and  have  helped  them  to  get  rich. 
In  return  for  this  they  have  borrowed 
the  prestige  of  the  aristocrats,  put 
their  names  down  as  members  of  their 
committees,  and  have  bound  them 
morally  and  materially  to  their  own 
fortune.  Through  them  they  have 
managed  to  get  titles  and  to  penetrate 
into  society.  All  this  has  been  like  a 
certain  French  song: — 

Donne  moi  de  quoi  que  t’as 

T’auras  de  quoi  que  J’ai. 

Then,  too,  dukes  and  lords  have  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughters  of  bankers  and  of 
manufacturers.  Men  of  the  middle  class 
have  entered  the  House  of  Lords,  dy¬ 
nasties  of  baronets  have  been  created, 
red  and  blue  blood  has  mingled,  and 
money,  which  is  more  powerful  in 
England  than  in  any  other  nation  ot 
Ehirope,  has  worked  the  fusion  of  the 
two  rival  races.  The  aristocracy  has 
been  saved,  but  obliged  to  receive  and 
to  invite  those  who  have  saved  it,  so 
that  it  now  somewhat  resembles  a  half- 
drowned  man  who  is  rescued,  but  con¬ 
demned  ever  after  to  wear  his  lifebelt 
This  is  all  rather  ugly.  The  foreign 
elements  introduced  by  Nature  into 
the  English  elite  have  created  a  fresh 
ebulition  there,  and  completed  the  dis¬ 
aggregation  commenced  a  long  time 
ago.  Ck)od  society  had  continued  trav¬ 
elling  in  the  family  coach  and  had  lost 
contact  with  the  younger  generations. 
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the  generations  which  took  the  train. 
Its  prudery  amused  the  whole  world; 
Its  narrowness  of  ideas,  its  prejudices 
and  its  Puritanism  saturated  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  all  England  with  ugliness 
and  dulness.  From  this  very  dulness 
sprang  "Smart  Society,"  Just  in  the 
same  way  as  mosquitoes  come  from 
stagnant  water. 

The  emancipated  daughter  is  now 
burning,  with  wild  Joy,  all  that  her 
parents  and  ancestors  had  adored,  and 
she  evinces  decided  taste  for  forbidden 
fruit,  for  the  most  severely  forbidden 
kind  of  fruit. 

At  present  everything  is  spoken  of 
openly  in  England.  The  Divorce  Court 
scandals  are  discussed  in  ordinary  con¬ 
versation  as  well  as  the  smaller  every¬ 
day  scandals.  And  such  things  are  a 
hundred  times  more  ugly  and  crude  in 
English  than  in  French. 

Formerly  the  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  was  a  subject  of  self-glorification; 
to-day  people  boast  of  not '  observing 
it.  In  the  place  of  cant,  vice  is  vaunted 
because  vice  has  now  become  "smart" 

Modern  society  has  a  few  curious 
feminine  types:  the  turf  woman,  the 
athletic  girl  and  the  bridge  woman. 
The  latter  is  a  kind  of  nevrosee  who 
spends  whole  days  with  cards  in  her 
bands,  and  often  her  nights,  too.  She 
forgets  the  hours  of  meals  and  all  her 
engagements.  There  Is  nothing  but 
the  rubber  in  her  existence.  She  not 
only  has  dressmakers’  bills,  but  gam¬ 
bling  debts.  Certain  check-books  would 
show  how  she  pays  them. 

TPhose  who  study  English  society  of 
our  times  will  not  be  able  to  pass  over 
in  silence  the  evils  of  bridge.  These 
evils  are  enormous,  and  reveal  an  im¬ 
moderate  need  of  and  desire  for  money. 

The  influence  of  these  modern  ways 
and  customs  is  evident.  After  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  conventionalism,  an  excess  of 
indenendence  has  been  arrived  at  Elacb 
persons  acts  according  to  his  or  her 
own  idea.  Some  people  still  cling  to  the 
past,  holding  on  to  it  by  an  infinite 
number  of  small  threads,  which  they 
have  not  dared  to  cut  asunder,  whilst 
others  have  severed  all  their  cables. 


Social  etiquette  bus  become  perfectly 
fantastic.  In  the  same  family,  for  in¬ 
stance,  parents  perhaps  wear  mourning 
for  a  relative,  and  their  children  con¬ 
sider  themselves  free  to  dispense  with 
the  obligation  for  themselves. 

Good  society  has  been  driven  back  to 
a  secondary  place,  but  it  is  still  there. 
Without  being  aware  of  it,  it  is  being 
worked  upon  by  invisible  forces,  and 
it  will  gradually  enter  into  the  modern 
movement.  In  the  meantime  it  serves 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  present.  It  is 
only  fair  to  own,  too,  that  under  the 
influence  of  this  new  spirit  the  Un¬ 
known  Isle  has  a  more  brilliant  aspect, 
its  atmosphere  is  less  gray. 

As  to  the  French  aristocracy,  hall 
of  it  is  still  plunged  in  its  hundred 
years’  sleep.  The  other  half  has  en¬ 
tered  into  the  modern  amalgamation, 
and  this  amalgamation  forms  a  sort  of 
new  aristocracy  which  is  our  "smart 
society." 

Poor  noblemen  marry  either  wealthy 
daughters  of  the  middle  class  or  Amer¬ 
icans.  ’These  women,  coming  from 
classes  which  have  worked  their  way 
up,  are  longing  for  grandeur,  luxury, 
amusements. 

Nature  does  not  work  miracles.  She 
is  a  slow  weaver,  and  these  new  grandee 
dames  are  not  yet  ripe.  This  is  scarce¬ 
ly  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  difficult  at 
the  Concours  Hippique,  and  at  the 
races,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
demi-mondaines. 

The  vulgarity  which  emanates  from 
this  ensemble  of  people  and  things  is 
communicated  by  infiltrations  to  the 
intermediary  strata,  and  we  are  losing, 
more  and  more,  that  good  tone  whldi 
was  the  characteristic  of  our  country. 

Just  as  in  Elngland,  we  have,  side 
by  side  with  these  society  people  of 
the  extreme  type,  high-minded  and  cul¬ 
tured  men  and  women  who  act  as  liv¬ 
ing  dykes  and  prevent  a  complete 
swamp. 

llianks  to  our  literature  and  to  the 
demi-mondaines  who  are  seen  at  all 
our  public  gatherings,  we  now  have  a 
reputation  which  we  are  far  from  de¬ 
serving.  The  morality  of  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon  race  Is  more  austere,  purer  than 
the  morality  of  the  Latin  race,  but  its 
immorality  is  infinitely  worse.  In 
French  immorality  there  is  more  froth 
than  substance,  and  in  English  im¬ 
morality  there  is  more  substance  than 
froth. 

However  this  may  be,  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  various  classes,  both  with  us 
and  with  our  neighbors,  does  not  fail 
to  produce  a  great  deal  of  scum  and 
of  foul  scum. 

A  Chinese  proverb  says  that  nations 
are  like  fish,  they  begin  to  go  bad  from 
the  head  downwards.  If  this  is  so, 
England  and  France  are  in  a  very  un¬ 
sound  state.  Unsound  they  certainly 
are,  but  they  both  possess  Immense  re¬ 
serves  of  good  forces,  capable  of  asep¬ 
ticizing  them  morally.  The  most  effi¬ 
cacious  of  these  forces  is  assuredly  the 
humanitarian  current.  Wherever  that 
la  most  active,  there  is  more  health, 
more  power  and  more  greatness. 

The  American  invasion  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  fine  illustration  of  that 
movement  of  the  weaver's  shuttle, 
which  I  discern  in  everything. 

Towards  the  seventeenth  century, 
Providence,  deeming  that  the  Ehiglish 
ant-hill  was  too  crowded,  drove  away 
some  swarms  of  individuals  and  guided 
them  in  the  direction  of  America.  When 
once  there  they  organized  themselves 
afresh  into  a  society,  but  with  wider 
laws.  They  made  roads,  constructed 
bridges  and  built  cities  on  plans  some¬ 
what  different  from  those  of  the  mother 
country.  Thanks  to  unfettered  activity 
and  to  the  fertility  of  a  virgin  soil, 
they  rapidly  amassed  enormous  wealth. 

The  Star  of  Liberty  had  attracted  the 
fathers  to  the  New  World.  The  Star 
of  grandeurs,  the  prestige  of  traditions 
brought  their  descendants  back  again 
to  the  Old  World.  The  initial  move¬ 
ment  was  given  by  the  women.  A 
good  number  among  them  set  out  with 
the  fixed  intention  of  winning  for 
themselves  certain  distinctions  prhich 
their  democratic  country  could  not  of¬ 
fer  them.  They  arrived  with  powerful 
weapons,  namely,  youth,  beauty,  money. 
Society’s  'woi*m-eaten  doors  could  not 


long  resist  the  assault  of  these  women, 
and  when  once  the  latter  were  inside 
those  doors  they  did  not  go  out  again. 

The  grandsons  and  great-grandsons 
of  those  men  who  bad  crossed  the  ocean 
in  sailing  boats  and  later  on  on  the 
decks  of  packet-boats,  started  for  the 
Mother-side  on  princely  yachts,  and 
arrived  there  as  silver,  steel  or  petro¬ 
leum  kings,  millionaires  and  archmil¬ 
lionaires. 

The  contrast  between  this  going  sway 
and  the  return  seems  to  me  marvellous. 
Mother  England  does  not  look  upon  it 
all  with  the  same  philosophy.  She  suf¬ 
fers  when  she  sees  American  women 
occupying  the  old  homes,  and  bearing 
the  historic  names  which  ought  to  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  her  own  daughters. 
She  bears  American  women  a  grudge 
for  destroying  the  integrity  of  her  race, 
the  purity  of  her  language.  She  Irolds 
them  responsible  for  the  vulgarity 
which  distresses  her  eyes  and  ears.  She 
is,  above  all,  humiliated  to  see  Yankees 
influencing  the  city  markets  and  hold¬ 
ing  in  check  England’s  commercial 
power.  She  cannot  forgive  those  States 
which  are  her  issue,  and  have  never¬ 
theless  shaken  off  her  yoke. 

On  seeing  English  and  American 
women  together,  one  is  surprised  at 
the  change  that  transplantation  and 
mixed  marriages  can  produce  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  in  individuals  of 
the  same  race.  These  Anglo-Saxon  half- 
sisters  do  not  care  much  for  each 
other,  and  they  understand  each  other 
still  less.  The  elder  sister,  uncon¬ 
sciously  perhaps,  envies  the  younger 
one  her  chic,  her  brilliant  beauty,  her 
dainty  hands  and  feet,  her  independ¬ 
ence  and,  above  all,  her  dollars.  The 
younger  sister  envies  the  elder  one  her 
distinction,  her  parchments,  her  tradi¬ 
tions.  The  Englishwoman  declares  that 
the  American  woman  Jeers  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  woman’s  prejudices,  at  her  con¬ 
jugal  submission,  her  taste,  her  affecta¬ 
tions.  The  sharp  tone  and  the  brusque¬ 
ness  of  the  American  woman  irritate 
the  English  woman,  and  the  former's 
nasal  voice  gives  the  latter  goose  flesh. 
In  spite  of  this  curious  antipathy  they 
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are  destined  to  have  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  over  each  other. 

The  American  woman  in  England  has 
success,  both  as  a  woman  and  heiress. 
She  entered  Society  like  a  whirlwind, 
and  took  it,  so  to  speak,  by  surprise, 
for  her  moment  had  come.  To  arrive 
at  the  right  moment,  what  a  trump 
card  that  is  for  anyone!  The  English¬ 
man  soon  fell  under  the  charm  of  the 
American  woman’s  beauty  and  ele¬ 
gance.  She  amuses  him  generally  by 
her  frank  speech  and  her  extraordinary 
theories.  Her  first  care  is  to  teach 
him  that  Adam  was  created  solely  to 
love  and  serve  Eve.  He  had  always 
believed  just  the  contrary.  She  de¬ 
mands  his  homage,  his  attentions,  she 
tyrannizes  over  him  mercilessly,  and 
holds  the  sugar  plum  high  above  his 
head.  He  is  quite  willing  to  agree  that 
treatment  is  good  for  him.  This  rough 
American  flirtation  gives  him  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  struggle,  and  is  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  tender  flirtations  he 
had  known  hitherto.  From  the  day, 
though,  that  the  American  woman  puts 
her  head  into  the  conjugal  noose,  he 
tightens  it  after  the  fashion  of  the  Old 
World  and  once  more  becomes  lord  and 
master.  Nothing  is  left  for  the  captive 
but  to  submit  or  to  divorce.  When 
once  she  has  placed  on  her  head  the 
tiara  of  a  peeress,  she  would  not  give 
it  up  again,  even  though  it  should  be- 
eome  a  tiara  of  thorns. 

Between  Anglo-American  husbands 
and  wives  I  have  observed  the  same  In- 
eomprehenslons  as  in  the  Latln-Ameri- 
ean  marriages.  With  the  latter  the 


difficulties  are  perhaps  not  so  painful, 
as  the  Latin  is  less  brutal  in  his  selfish¬ 
ness. 

When  once  she  is  married,  the  Amer^ 
lean  woman  makes  the  most  touching 
efforts  to  assimilate  herself,  and  even 
to  Anglicize  herself.  Some  of  these 
women  try  to  imitate  the  British  de¬ 
meanor,  accent  and  affectations. 

In  her  role  as  hostess  In  the  English 
ancestral  home  the  American  woman  is 
charming,  delicious,  but  not  grande 
dame.  With  her  inferiors,  her  serv¬ 
ants,  her  tenants,  she  is  either  too  gen¬ 
erous  or  too  mean,  too  familiar  or  too 
haughty.  She  does  not  understand 
them,  and  they  will  never  look  upon 
her  as  anything  but  a  foreigner. 

In  spite  of  all  this.  Uncle  Sam’s 
daughters  are  gaining  ground  dally. 
They  are  everywhere,  at  Court,  in  town, 
in  the  country.  Their  influence  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  obvious.  Num¬ 
bers  of  their  phrases  are  now  used  in 
everyday  conversation.  They  have 
brought  about  the  increase  of  luxury 
and  expenditure,  and  have  considerably 
accelerated  the  movement  of  the  social 
whirlpool.  Their  impress  can  bo  dis¬ 
cerned  on  a  crowd  of  things.  The  as¬ 
pect  of  London  even  has,  within  the 
last  two  years,  been  greatly  American¬ 
ized,  and  it  is  a  great  pity.  A  handful 
of  pretty  millionaire  women  has  suf¬ 
ficed  for  affecting  Old  England.  This 
is  one  of  those  traits  of  humor  so  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  history  of  nations  and  of 
individuals,  which  make  the  ideas  of 
Providence  so  living  for  me. 
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ILugenics  and  Descent. 

By  K  BRUDLNELL  CARTLR,  F.  R.  C  S. 

(From  the  Comhlll  Mao-slne.) 


HE  recent  endeavors  of  Mr. 
Francis  Qalton  to  establish, 
upon  the  basis  of  bis  inter¬ 
esting  inquiries  into  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  heredity,  a  new  science  of 
“eugenics,"  a  word  by  which  he  de¬ 
al  res  to  express  an  ordered  knowledge 
of  all  conditions  of  parentage  which 
mey  tend  toward  the  improvement  of 
future  generations  of  men,  is  one 
which  deserves  the  cordial  approval 
of  those  whose  posterity  he  desires  to 
beneft;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  calls 
for  a  more  complete  examination,  alike 
into  methods  and  into  probable  results, 
than  It  appears  so  far  to  have  re¬ 
ceived.  We  are  certainly  entitled — 
nay,  almost  bound,  before  surrender¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  his  guidance,  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  what 
are  the  teachings  of  experience  upon 
tlie  subject,  and  what  are  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  continued  improve- 
■nent  of  progeny  may  be  expected  to 
reward  systematic  efforts  for  its  at¬ 


tainment. 

It  may  at  once  be  conceded  that  Mr. 
Oalton’s  main  argument  appeals  to  a 
persuasion  which,  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  has  almost  universally  ob¬ 
tained.  Concerning  the  Influence  of 
ancestry  there  was  not,  in  pre-scien- 
tlflc  days,  there  is  scarcely,  even  at 
present,  any  difference  of  opinion.  A 
t>elief  in  this  influence  is,  as  Me^er- 
nlch  wrote  of  “nationality,”  “une  idee 
qui  dit  tout  et  qui  ne  dlt  rien,  mais 
qul  reinplit  le  monde."  The  general 
resemblance  usually  home  by  offspring 


to  their  parents  must  always  have  been 
a  matter  of  common  observation  which 
could  not  be  denied;  and  the  exceptions 
might  easily  be  disregarded  or  ex¬ 
plained  away.  The  ruler  or  the  great 
man  held  his  position  by  virtue  of 
distinguished  prowess  or  of  proved 
sagacity;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
harmony  with  general  experience  that 
his  high  qualities  should  reappear  In 
his  children  and  in  his  children’s  chil¬ 
dren. 

In  many  countries  the  stronger  and 
wiser  members  of  the  community  were 
able  to  bold  themselves  apart  as  a 
class  or  as  classes — the  stronger  often 
as  soldiers,  the  wiser  as  priests;  and 
hence  they  were  also  able  to  develop 
by  educration  the  inherited  advantages 
of  their  descendants.  They  often 
claimed  to  be  themselves  of  divine  or¬ 
igin,  or,  at  least,  to  be  descended  from 
the  offspring  of  human  damsels  by 
superhuman  sires;  and  such  a  claim 
was  not  only  admitted  by  those  around 
them,  but  was  admitted  as  an  adequate 
explanation  of  their  superiority,  and 
often  took  its  place  among  the  tenets 
of  the  locally  prevailing  religion.  The 
genealogies  of  the  great  furnished 
themes  to  minstrels,  and  were  recited 
on  occasions  of  festivity,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  some  of  these  genealogiee 
became  traditional,  and  found  their 
way  into  written  and  even  printed  his¬ 
tory .  Their  preservation  has  some¬ 
times  been  stipposed  by  later  genera¬ 
tions  to  afford  evidence  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  truth  of  the  legends  which 
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they  embodied,  and  some  of  these  have 
even  been  regarded  as  sufficiently  au¬ 
thentic  to  be  served  up  afresh,  by  the 
editors  of  evening  papers  in  our  own 
day,  whenever  either  the  heads  or  the 
cadets  of  the  families  concerned  have 
been  promoted  to  official  or  diplomatic 
positions,  or  have  succeeded  in  render¬ 
ing  themselves  conspicuous  in  relation 
to  any  public  or  private  affairs. 

We  may  certainly  infer,  from  many 
facts  which  must  be  familiar  to  every 
reader,  that  a  large  proportion  of  Eng¬ 
lish  people  are  sufficiently  convinced 
of  the  value  of  good  descent  to  be  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  declaration  of 
the  great  historian,  that  “our  calmer 
Judgment  will  rather  tend  to  moderate 
than  to  suppress  the  pride  of  an  an¬ 
cient  and  worthy  race.  The  satirist 
may  laugh,  the  philosopher  may 
preach,  but  reason  herself  will  respect 
the  prejudices  and  habits  which  have 
been  consecrated  by  the  experience  of 
mankind."  The  question  of  real  in¬ 
terest  may,  indeed,  be  limited  to  an 
endeavor  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  “prejudices”  in  question  are  well 
founded,  or  what  advantages,  if  any, 
descent  from  ancestors  of  physical  and 
intellectual  capability  is  calculated  to 
afford.  The  question  is  one  of  no 
small  complication,  and,  consequently, 
of  no  small  difficulty. 

Starting  from  the  obvious  fact  that 
every  child  has  two  parents  and  four 
grandparents,  an  easy  calculation  will 
show  that,  were  it  not  for  marriages 
between  people  more  or  less  akin  to 
one  another,  every  person  would  be 
descended  from  no  fewer  than  3,194,302 
ancestors  In  the  course  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  years  (twenty-one  generations); 
but  this  number  must  be  diminished 
to  an  undiscoverable  extent  by  mar¬ 
riages  either  of  near  or  of  distanr 
consanguinity.  A  husband  and  wife 
who  are  not  manifestly  related  have, 
of  course,  eight  grandparents  between 
them;  but  those  who  are  first  cousins 
have  only  six,  and  more  remote  kin¬ 
ship  progressively  diminishes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  more  remote  ancestors. 

Even  after  making  allowance  for 


this  diminution,  the  figures  render  tk 
highly  probable  that,  in  the  whole  na¬ 
tive  population  of  this  country,  there 
is  at  least  some  degree  of  blood  relai- 
tionship  between  almost  any  two  per¬ 
sons  taken  at  random.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  England  and  Wales  in  1650 
was  estimated,  on  the  basis  furnished 
by  a  number  of  parish  registers,  to  be 
6,450,000,  and  there  is  little  probability 
that  it  exceeded  three  miilions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
so  1  hat,  apart  from  the  influence  of  re¬ 
lationships  and  of  immigration,  every 
individual  now  living  in  the  country 
would  have  had  more  ancestors  in  the 
year  1206  than  the  total  of  the  then 
exlsdng  Inhabitants  of  the  kingdom. 

If  we  also  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  any 
absolute  barrier  between  classes  in 
this  country,  the  poor  having  always 
had  opportunities  for  rising  in  the 
social  scale,  and  the  rich  having  al¬ 
ways  been  liable  to  misfortunes  which 
brought  them  to  the  level  of  the  poor, 
it  is  fair  to  infer  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  must  be  a  greater  community  of 
descent  among  English  people  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  The  English  , 

traveller  who  was  asked  in  Germany  I 

if  he  were  noble,  and  who  replied  that 
all  Englishmen  were  noble,  was  prob¬ 
ably  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  he 
suspected. 

The  middle  or  bourgeois  class,  in  all 
countries,  must  be  regarded  as  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  origin,  as  having 
come  into  existence  by  an  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  persons  risen  from  the  peas¬ 
antry  or  from  servitude  with  those  I 

w’ho  have  fallen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
military  or  sacerdotal  caste  or  of  the 
noblesse.  The  proportions  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  would  vary  in  different  com¬ 
munities,  and  could  scarcely  be  ascer^ 
tained  in  any.  The  patrician  famlllee 
of  old  Rome  disappeared  during  the 
darkest  period  of  history,  but  it  Is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they  left 
no  inheritors  either  of  the  virtues  by 
which  they  had  been  distinguished  or 
of  the  vices  which  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire.  The  descents 
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from  these  families  which  were  claimed 
at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  were  of 
an  extremely  doabtfnl  character,  based 
upon  so-called  evidence  of  a  kind 
which  could  only  be  accepted  when 
historical  research  was  practically  un¬ 
known. 

Gibbon’s  account  of  the  descent  of 
an  English  family  from  “the  purple  of 
three  emperors  who  reigned  at  Con¬ 
stantinople”  has  long  been  relegated 
to  the  domain  of  fable;  and  no  au¬ 
thentic  pedigrees  can  be  carried  beyond 
periods  covered  by  records  which  are 
still  existing  and  available  for  ref¬ 
erence.  Such  records  in  early  times 
dealt  only  with  personages  of  high 
rank,  and  left  the  mass  of  the  people 
unnoticed;  while  some  of  them,  as,  for 
example,  the  roll  of  the  knigbts  who 
landed  in  England  with  the  Conqueror, 
are  said  to  have  been  enlarged  and 
falsified  by  successive  custodians.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  English  nobility 
was  swept  away  during  the  wars  of 
the  Roses,  and  many  cadets  of  their 
houses  either  sought  refuge  abroad  or 
avoided  the  vengeance,  of  the  conquer¬ 
ors  by  becoming  merged  and  lost  In 
the  commonalty. 

The  oldest  existing  English  families 
are  mostly  Indebted  for  their  preserva¬ 
tion  to  the  circumstance  that  their  re¬ 
mote  ancestors  were  prudent  rather 
than  ambitious,  and  were  content  to 
cultivate  the  paternal  acres  in  tranquil 
obscurity.  Instead  of  engaging  in  the 
conflicts  of  political  life,  and  incurring 
the  dangers  which  these  entailed  upon 
the  vanquished.  It  follows  that,  in 
England  at  least,  there  are  but  few 
I>ossible  examples  of  the  descent  of 
uncommon  virtues  or  capacities 
through  a  long  succession  of  genera¬ 
tions;  and,  inasmuch  as  neither  virtue 
nor  capacity  has  ever  been  absent 
from  the  national  counsels,  it  may  be 
argued  that  descent  from  ancestors 
displaying  these  qualities  is  at  least 
not  essential  to  their  possession.  • 

It  may  be  observed  that,  of  the  large 
number  of  persons  in  this  country  who 
are  able  to  trace  a  descent  from  former 
sovereigns.  Scarcely  any  have  become 


distinguished,  but  those  whose  inter¬ 
mediate  ancestors  have  been  enriched 
and  ennobled  by  the  bounty  of  the 
Crown,  and  who  have  therefore  en¬ 
joyed  advantages  denied  to  the  great 
majority  of  their  countrymen.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  these  advantages 
have  sufficed  to  place  any  of  the  per¬ 
sons  concerned  in  the  front  rank  of 
statesmen  or  of  soldiers.  The  most 
authentic  examples  of  long  and  illus¬ 
trious  descent  which  English  history 
can  furnish  are  far  from  sustaining  the 
claims  which  are  sometimes  advanced 
on  its  behalf;  and  sometimes,  indeed, 
have  been  of  a  description  to  recall  to 
mind  the  words  of  Juvenal,  in  w’hat- 
ever  manner  the  phrase  sensus  com¬ 
munis  should  be  interpreted: 

Haec  s.Htis  ad  jnvimeni,  quern  nobis 
famn  siiperbiim 

Tradit,  et  infiutuin,  plerumque  nerone 
propinquo. 

Rnrua  eiiim  ferme  sensus  communis  in 
ilia 

Fortuna. 

If  we  turn  from  history  to  physl- 
ologry.  what  Is  It,  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
heritance  either  from  near  or  from  re¬ 
mote  ancestors,  that  we  are  entitled  to 
expect?  Much,  undoubtedly,  both  as 
to  physical  formation  and  intellectual 
capacity,  but  no  one  can  say  either 
how  much  or  in  what  direction.  The 
human  embryo  appears  to  contain 
rudimentary  elements  derived  from 
many  preceding  generations  of  both 
sexes;  but  the  conditions  which  call 
some  of  these  elements  into  active  de¬ 
velopment,  or  which  condemn  others 
to  dormancy,  are  certainly  not  known, 
and  can  scarcely  even  be  conjectured. 
"C’est  qu’ll  y  a  toutes  les  apparences 
possibles,”  wrote  Malebranche,  "que 
les  hommes  gardent  encore  aujourd’hui 
dans  leur  cerveau  des  traces  et  des 
impressions  de  leurs  premiers  parens.” 
I’hey  sometimes  appear  to  retain  such 
traces  not  only  "dans  leur  cerveau,’ 
but  throughout  their  bodies. 

Everyone  acquainted  with  families 
in  which  an  ancestor  or  ancestress  Las 
been  of  dark  race,  African  or  Asiatic, 
must  have  noticed  how  often  the  char- 
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»cterl8tic8  of  snch  descent  disappear  in 
some  Individuals,  and  become  promiV 
nent  in  others,  even  through  succes¬ 
sive  generations.  I  know  a  family  in 
which  all  the  boys  but  one  write  In  a 
very  similar  manner,  manifestly  from 
imitation  of  the  writing  of  their  school¬ 
master.  The  exceptional  boy  writes  a 
totally  different  hand,  precisely  like 
that  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  who 
died  five-and-twenty  years  before  he 
was  born,  and  whose  writing  he  never 
saw  until  it  was  produced  for  com¬ 
parison  with  his  own. 

I  know  a  lady  with  no  very  con¬ 
spicuous  resemblance  to  her  own 
brothers,  but  who  can  stand  to-day 
under  Highmore’s  portrait  of  her 
great-grandfather’s  sister,  painted  in 
1745,  and  who  might  very  well  pass  for 
the  original  of  the  picture.  Similar 
examples  are  numerous,  and  parallel 
examples  of  the  inheritance  of  intel*- 
lectual  peculiarities — that  is,  of  brain 
formation  or  development — are  perhaps 
equally  common,  although  they  are 
less  easy  to  observe  or  to  demonstrate. 
We  also  see  Instances  of  development 
by  antagonism — that  is  to  say,  in¬ 
stances  in  which  some  marked  ances¬ 
tral  peculiarity  has  been  avoided  or 
suppressed  in  descendants.  It  is  trite 
to  observe  that  the  son  of  a  miser  is 
frequently  a  spendthrift. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  I 
think  it  is  certain  that  the  power  of 
amassing  money,  independently  of  gen¬ 
eral  ability  in  other  directions,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  notable  characteristic  of  some 
individuals;  and  that  this  power, 
which,  when  it  is  displayed  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  degree,  and '  when  it  depends 
upon  what  might  be  described  ns  pru¬ 
dence  or  foresight,  is  apt  to  be  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation, 
is  more  apt  to  perish  with  its  possessor 
when  it  is  present  in  a  very  high  de¬ 
gree,  and  is  dependent  upon  a  faculty 
which  might  be  described  as  genius  if 
it  were  displayed  in  a  different  sphere 
of  action.  I  spent  my  boyhood  in  a 
locality  which  afforded  an  example  of 
the  former  kind,  and  in  which  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith  was  the  holder  of  a 


living  which  he  occasionally  visited, 
and  where  his  presence  was  always  a 
stimulus  to  the  hospitality  of  /the 
neighborhood.  He  one  day  took  down 
to  dinner  a  very  stately  lady,  the  heir¬ 
ess  of  an  old  family  in  the  district, 
whose  forbears  had  for  generations 
been  regarded  as  thrifty.  They  had 
added  acre  to  acre  and  farm  to  farm, 
and  had  not  wasted  their  substance  in 
contested  elections.  At  the  first  lull  in 
the  noise  of  the  dinner-table,  it  became 
apparent  that  this  lady,  instead  of 
giving  Mr.  Smith  opportunities  to 
shine,  was  instructing  him  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  family  likenesses.  *‘E^7en  nails,’* 
Mr.  Smith,”  she  was  heard  to  say,  in 
a  thin  and  high-pitched  voice,  "even 
nails  run  in  families.”  “I  have  fre¬ 
quently  observed  it,”  was  the  prompt 
reply,  "and  so  do  screws.” 

My  own  experience  as  a  professional 
man  has  lain  so  much  apart  from  com¬ 
mercial  undertakings  that  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  things  may  have 
altered  during  the  last  half-century; 
but  I  well  remember  being  told,  sixty 
years  ago,  by  a  London  merchant  of 
high  repute,  that  no  great  commercial 
fortune  had  even  been  made  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  lifetime  except  by  successful  de¬ 
linquency,  and  that  such  fortunes, 
when  made,  had  scarcely  ever  been  re¬ 
tained  by  the  descendants  of  those  who 
made  them.  The  opportunities  of  the 
present  day  are  greater  than  those  of 
the  past,  and  the  standard  of  business 
integrity  may  possibly  be  different; 
but  experience  confirms  what  I  think 
physiology  would  teach — first,  that  the 
excessive  development  of  any  single 
faculty,  such  as  that  of  money-getting, 
is  apt  to  be  attended  by  an  underde¬ 
velopment  of  others,  by  which  the 
former  might  be  held  in  check,  or  by 
which,  at  least,  the  character,  as  a 
whole,  might  be  rendered  more  com¬ 
plete;  and,  secondly,  that  the  engross¬ 
ment  of  one  parent  by  a  single  object 
of  pursuit  is  liable  to  leave  the  off¬ 
spring  to  derive  both  Intellectual  and 
physical  characteristics  mainly  from 
the  other,  and  thus  to  produce  a  one- 
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•tdedoess  of  inheritance  which  is  often 
perplexing  to  superficial  observers. 

The  superiority  of  any  man  to  the 
average  of  his  species,  supposing  it  to 
exist,  may  clearly  be  physical,  intel¬ 
lectual,  or  moral,  or  all  of  these  in 
combination.  We  may  regard  the  or¬ 
gans  which  are  subservient  to  num- 
tion  as  constituting  a  laboratory  for 
the  conversion  of  food  into  force;  we 
may  regard  the  muscular  system  as 
an  apparatus  by  which  force  is  applied 
to  the  physical  environment;  and  we 
may  regard  large  portions  of  the  brain 
as  an  apparatus  by  which  force  is 
employed  In  the  performance  of  in¬ 
tellectual  operations. 

Everybody  knows  that  a  physically 
strong  body,  in  which  abundant  force 
is  made  available  for  the  maintenance 
of  effort,  is  one  in  which  a  sound  diges¬ 
tion  is  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of 
nutriment  In  the  absence  of  these 
conditions,  not  only  will  the  muscles 
be  weak  and  flaccid,  or  otherwise 
Btnicturnlly  deficient,  but  the  force  by 
which  their  operations  should  be 
sustained  will  also  be  deficient,  and 
the  person  laboring  under  these  dis¬ 
advantages  will  be  physically  weak, 
unfit  for  or  Incapable  of  strenuous  or 
prolonged  bodily  effort. 

It  Is  only  by  the  conversion  of  suf¬ 
ficient  food  that  the  strong  body  can 
be  built  up;  and  deprivation  of  food 
is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  strongest 
body  to  the  level  of  the  weakest.  As 
far  as  general  principles  are  concerned, 
the  same  facts  apply  to  the  brain  and 
to  the  power  of  using  It  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Intelligence;  and  food  is 
as  essential  to  the  power  and  practice 
of  thinking  as  it  is  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  bodily  vigor. 
In  at  least  one  sense,  bodily  vigor  is 
itself  essential  to  the  power  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  thinking,  because  the  activity 
of  the  brain  is  dependent  upon  the 
amount  and  steadiness  of  its  blood 
supply,  and  these  are  dependent  upen 
the  working  of  the  great  central  mus- 
cle,  the  heart. 

If  we  compare  Individuals  who  have 
grown  up  amid  a  sufficient  supply  of 


their  bodily  requirements,  we  shall 
find  great  differences  among  them  in 
respect  both  of  bodily  strength  and  of 
Intellectual  capacity,  as  well  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  for  their  characteristics 
in  these  respects  to  be  reproduced  in 
their  offspring.  Workmen  who  wield 
hammers  or  make  embankments  are 
usually  men  of  limited  intelligence'; 
and  the  tendency  of  their  cnlldren  will 
be  to  develop  muscle  after  the  type 
of  their  fathers.  The  philosopher  is 
usually  a  man  whose  muscular  system 
has  never  been  a  prominent  feature  of 
bis  organization;  and  his  children  are 
more  likely  to  be  remarkable  for  intel¬ 
lectual  than  for  bodily  vigor.  In  both 
cases,  the  results  may  primarily  be  due 
to  Inheritance  of  structure,  and,  very 
likely,  to  inherited  differences  in  the 
relative  magnitudes  of  the  blood-ves¬ 
sels  which  respectively  supply  the 
muscular  system  and  the  brain.  Dif¬ 
ferences  thus  originating  would  be 
maintained  and  Increased  by  differ¬ 
ences  of  employment  during  growth 
and  adolescence,  and  would  become 
pronounced  before  manhood  was  at¬ 
tained.  The  average  son  of  the  phil¬ 
osopher  would  be  likely  to  fall  out 
from  the  ranks  of  spade  labor;  the 
average  son  of  the  laborer  could  per¬ 
haps  never  be  made  to  understand  the 
bearing  of  an  algebraic  formula  upon 
the  problems  which  it  was  designed  to 
solve. 

Assuming,  as  physiology  assumes, 
that  a  healthy  infant  comes  into  the 
world  furnished  with  some  hundreds 
of  millions  of  brain-cells  in  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  condition,  derived  from  a  variety 
of  ancestral  sources,  capable  either  of 
undergoing  complete  development  or 
of  remaining  rudimentary  to  the  close 
of  life,  and  each  presumably  limited, 
If  or  when  developed,  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Its  own  proper  function  as  a 
source  of  motion,  of  sensation,  or  of 
thought,  it  Is  certain  that  capacity  for 
development,  whether  in  one  direction 
or  in  several.  Increases  (with  the  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  of  the  race. 

The  lowest  savages  cannot  count 
beyond  ten;  and  those  somewhat  high- 
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er  in  the  scale  cannot  be  educated  be- 
Xond  the  level  of  civilised  childhood. 
They  go  on  well  to  about  that  point, 
and  there  they  stop,  the  limit  of  their 
Intellectual  capacity  having  been 
reached.  It  would  require  centuries 
of  cultivation  to  raise  such  people  to 
the  average  European  level;  but,  as 
a  process  of  an  analogous  kind  has 
clearly  been  going  on  during  the  past 
in  all  the  countries  which  are  now  civ¬ 
ilized.  there  must  be  ground  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  descent  from  cultivated 
ancestors  is  not  only  a  step,  but  an 
essential  step,  towards  the  attainment 
of  a  still  higher  cultivation. 

To  whatever  extent  ancestry  may 
mean  descent  from  persons  of  more 
highly  developed  intelligence  than 
their  neighbors,  such  ancestry  is  an 
advantage  which  those  possessing  it 
should  strive  to  utilize,  and  which 
ought  to  be  equivalent  to  a  start  in 
advance  of  competitors  in  the  race  of 
life.  The  degree  in  which,  among  the 
prosperous  classes  of  our  own  day,  the 
conditions  assumed  are  verified,  is 
often,  I  think,  extremely  doubtful;  in¬ 
somuch  that  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  seem  sometimes  to  be  hin¬ 
dered,  rather  than  .assisted,  by  the 
very  circumstances  which  might  ap¬ 
pear  likely  to  be  sources  of  advantage 
to  them. 

Oui*  social  system  has  been  described 
by  an  American  observer  as  an  elabo¬ 
rate  machinery  for  putting  inferior  peo¬ 
ple  into  positions  of  prominence  and 
responsibility;  and,  I  think,  it  most 
be  admitted  that  those  who  are  ad¬ 
vanced  by  its  agency  do  not  invaria¬ 
bly  display  any  special  fitness  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  imposed  upon 
them.  The  individuals  who  have  been 
selected  for  military  command  have 
not  always  been  conspicuous  for  mili¬ 
tary  genius;  and,  if  we  may  Judge 
from  the  estimates  of  prominent  poli¬ 
ticians  which  are  made  by  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  it  is  still  true  that  the  world  is 
governed  by  an  extremely  small  modi¬ 
cum  of  wisdom. 

If  we  except  the  able  lawyers  who 
seek  in  politics  a  ladder  leading  to 


some  goal  of  professional  ambition, 
few  impartial  observers  will  contend 
that  the  majority  of  the  occupants 
even  of  the  front  benches  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  display  sufficient  capacity  to 
Justify  a  belief  that  they  could  have 
attained  eminence  by  their  unaided 
efforts;  and  Mr.  Bright’s  description 
of  a  cabinet  minister  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries  as  "a  dull  man”  might  be 
extended,  without  manifest  improprie¬ 
ty,  id  many  who  have  grasped  the 
reins  of  power,  and  have  basked  In 
the  s>miles  of  fortune. 

Descent  from  a  great  statesman,  or 
from  a  great  philosopher,  unless  neu¬ 
tralized  by  ill-health,  or  by  adverse 
circumstances,  or  by  some  possibly  un- 
discoverable  strain  of  cross-breeding, 
might  reasonably  Justify  an  expecta¬ 
tion  of  high  intellectual  capacity;  but 
descent  from  a  family  enriched  by 
trade  or  politics  within  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  or  hundred  and  fifty  years,  as 
it  would  afford  no  evidence  of  any 
special  powers  in  the  progenitors,  so 
it  would  not  Justify  great  expectations 
from  the  offspring. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  in  har¬ 
mony  with  experience  for  a  young  man 
born  “with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth”  to  allow  the  possibilities  of  bis 
Intellect  to  remain  dormant,  and  to 
waste  his  time  in  frivolous  and  un¬ 
worthy  amusements,  than  for  him  so 
to  cultivate  his  faculties  as  to  advance 
beyond  the  standard  of  his  forefathers, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  still  further 
advance  on  the  part  of  his  children. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  writing 
from  Ham  in  1840  on  certain  of  the 
acts  of  his  uncle,  regretted  “la  creation 
d’une  noblesse  qul,  des  le  lendemain 
de  la  chute  de  eon  chef,  a  oublie  son 
origins  plebeienne  pour  falre  cause 
commune  avec  ses  oppresseurs.” 

The  gilded  youth  of  our  own  time, 
w*hatever  latent  possibilities  they  may 
possess  Iby  virtue  of  descent,  are  too 
often  ignorant  of  things  which  every 
wise  man  would  seek  to  know,  and 
are  learned,  if  at  all,  chiefly  about 
things  of  which  a  wise  man  would  be 
contentedly  Ignorant.  Even  the  su- 
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premc  satlBfftctlon  with  ttaemielTes  accepted  as  a  resting-place  bj  de- 

wbicb  they  sometimes  display  cannot  scendants  who  make  no  further  effort 
be  without  Its  influence  in  rendering  to  excel. 

them  unconscious  of  deficiencies  which,  I  refer,  of  course,  to  advantages  of 
if  they  were  only  recognized,  might  organization  alone,  and  not  to  those 

not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy.  which  are  given  by  wealth,  or  by  fa- 

They  often  need  to  learn  that  their  cllities  for  intercourse  with  persons  of 

favorite  occupations,  even  when  they  high  station.  A  glance  at  the  world 

excel  in  them,  are  not  of  a  kind  by  will  show  that,  as  far  as  immediate  or 

which  improvement,  either  of  brain  or  temporary  success  is  concerned,  the 

of  body,  is  likely  to  be  promoted  latter  are  usually  more  important  than 

either  in  themselves  or  in  tlieir  de-  the  former;  but  intellectual  decadence 

scendants.  under  the  influence  of  idleness  and 

Montaigne  says  truly  that  "la  pre-  luxury  can  only  be  prevented  by  sus- 

cellence  rare  et  au-dessus  du  commun  talned  Intellectual  effort  In  the  ab- 

messied  a  un  bommc  d’honneur  en  sence  of  such  effort,  we  see  people  of 

chose  frivole,"  and  Plato  did  not  ad-  good  station  who  proclaim  belief  in 

mire  the  skill  of  Anniceris,  who  drove  superstitions  as  abject  as  those  of  the 

his  chariot  a  hundred  rounds  without  most  degraded  savages,  and  we  see  the 

once  deviating  from  the  some  track.  nominal  ruler  of  a  great  empire  com- 

The  philosopher  said  that  a  person  mitting  its  destinies  and  his  own  to  the 

who  took  so  much  pains  to  perfect  him-  control  of  ignorant  priests  and  mercen- 

self  in  so  useless  an  art  could  have  no  ary  conjurers.  The  organic  advantages 

leisure  for  any  great  or  noble  employ-  of  ancestry  can  at  best  be  only  poten- 

'  ment,  and  must  of  necessity  neglect  tial,  and  must  be  diligently  cultivated 

those  things  which  were  really  praise-  in  order  that  they  may  be  secured, 

worthy.  It  is  certain  that  the  degrade-  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that, 
tlon  of  the  faculties  to  unworthy  pur-  in  this  country  at  least,  a  compara- 

suits,  or  to  vulgar  amusements,  is  tively  humble  social  position  is  by  no 

likely  to  induce  a  c-orresponding  degra-  means  incompatible  with  descent  from 

dation  of  brain  tissue,  and  that  this  in  a  distinguished  progenitor  or  progeni- 

its  turn  is  likely  to  be  handed  down  to  tors;  but  physiology  has  not  attained 

offspring.  to  any  definite  knowledge  either  of  the 

An  analogous  effect  Is  likely  to  ne  degree  of  remoteness  which  would 

produced,  relatively  at  least,  in  the  probably  or  certainly  prevent  the  reai>- 

cases  of  those  persons  of  good  ances-  pearance  of  ancestral  characteristics, 

try  who  are  content  to  confine  their  or  of  the  circumstances  by  which  those 

energies  within  some  narrow  field,  and  characteristics  might  be  assisted  in 

to  leave  uncultivated  the  larger  and  asserting  themselves,  against  others 

more  valuable  portions  of  the  intellec-  derived  from  more  recent  parentage, 

tual  inheritance  to  which  they  may  I  am  acquainted  with  a  family  in 

have  been  born.  If,  therefore,  there  which  the  young  people  stand  in  the 

be  any  advantage  in  descent  from  dis-  same  degree  of  collateral  relationship, 

tinguished  ancestors  (and  that  there  is  and  that  the  nearest,  save  by  direct 

can  scarcely  be  denied),  this  advan-  descent,  which  the  lapse  of  time  per- 

tage  can  only  be  realized  when  the  raits,  to  three  remarkable  personages: 

family  traditions  have  been  observed  namely,  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

and  respected,  and  when  opportunities  Englishwomen  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

of  further  distinction  have  been  sought  tury,  whose  charms  have  been  pre- 

and  grasped  by  successive  generatipns.  served  by  the  pencil  of  Romney,  to 

Any  such  advantage,  as  deterioration  perhaps  the  most  learned  woman  of 

is  usually  easier  and  more  rapid  than  the  same  period,  and  to  England’s 

improvement,  is  likely  to  be  lost  when  greatest  naval  hero;  but  I  do  not  know 

a  i>osition '  gained  by  the  ancestor  Is  of  any  grounds  on  which  it  would  be 
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jKM»ible  to  predict  for  them  an  even¬ 
tual  resemblance,  either  physical  or 
intellectual,  to  any  of  their  distin¬ 
guished  kinsfolk,  or  to  one  of  them 
rather  than  to  the  others.  If  these 
young  people  hereafter  become  in  any 
way  eminent,  their  relationships  will 
no  doubt  be  remembered,  and  will  be 
accepted  as  affording  at  least  a  partial 
explanation  of  their  eminence;  but,  In 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  toe 
subject,  these  relationships  cannot  be 
held  to  justify  prophecy.  They  are  no 
more  than  unknown  quantities,  and 
they  may  be  counterbalanced,  in  the 
equation  of  life,  by  quantities  equally 
unknown  upon  the  other  side. 

The  common  use  of  the  word  ata¬ 
vism,  with  no  specinl  reference  to  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  atavus  degree,  is  a  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  of  the  frequency  with 
which  the  reappearance  of  remote  an¬ 
cestral  forms  has  been  observed;  and 
it  Is  noteworthy  that,  in  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  atavism  is  most  common  in  the 
offspring  of  parents  whose  own  char¬ 
acteristics  have  been  modified  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  during  intermediate 
generations. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  in  consid¬ 
ering  the  effects  of  race  upon  off¬ 
spring,  that  standing  still  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  that  decadence,  which  is  at 
least  ns  possible  as  improvement,  is 
perhaps  not  greatly  more  uncommon. 
The  saying,  “fors  non  mutat  genus,” 
sounds  prettil.v,  but  Its  accuracy  is 
disproved  by  a  glance  at  a  world  in 
which  genus,  in  the  sense  of  the  saying, 
is  of  all  things  the  most  mutable.  If  we 
consider  the  children  of  some  great 
men,  we  shall  think  that  the  “quot 
libras”  of  Juvenal  is  as  applicable  to 
descendants  as  to  ashes,  and  that  Ish- 
bosheth  and  Richard  Cromwell  are 
types  rather  than  exceptions.  The 
latter  especially,  if  we  contraat  his 
record  with  that  of  his  brother  Henry, 
affords  one  of  the  many  examples 
which  suggest  that  the  powers  of  a 
race  may  be  exhausted  in  individuals, 
and  that  the  sons  of  a  great  man  may 
revert  to  the  Inferior  type  of  some  less 
highly  developed  ancestor. 


As  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  countries  in 
which  a  distinction  of  ranks  has,  as 
far  as  possible,  been  maintained,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  general  prepon¬ 
derance,  either  of  Intellectual  or  of 
physical  development,  in  the  "classes” 
as  compared  with  the  "masses,”  due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  greater 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  the 
former.  In  France,  at  the  revolution¬ 
ary  period,  a  pure-blooded  aristocracy 
conspicuously  displayed  some  of  the 
virtues  which  it  had  been  traditional 
in  their  order  to  cultivate;  but  tbe 
strong  men  of  the  period,  with  a  few 
exceptions  such  as  Mirabeau,  Talley¬ 
rand,  and  La  Fayette,  were  furnished 
by  the  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie.  If 
we  turn  to  the  United  States,  we  shall 
find  no  lack  of  heroes,  of  statesmen, 
or  of  philosophers,  springring,  for  the 
most  part,  from  comparatively  un¬ 
known  or  undistinguished  progenitors. 

In  our  own  country,  where  there  has 
been  a  continually  Increasing  admix¬ 
ture  of  ranks,  the  descent  from  which 
most  may  be  expected  is  probably  one 
which  has  afforded  to  successive  gen¬ 
erations  the  advantages  of  sufficient 
education  for  the  continuous  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and 
of  sufficient  position  for  the  continu¬ 
ous  exercise  of  responsibility,  coupled 
with  such  moderate  wealth  and  sta¬ 
tion  and  with  such  recurring  duties  as 
to  preserve  the  persons  concerned  both 
from  the  exhaustion  of  bodily  labor 
and  from  the  snares  of  luxury  and 
idleness.  The  descendants  of  succes¬ 
sive  generations  of  learned  and  con¬ 
scientious  clergy,  of  naval  or  military 
officers  of  respectable  position,  and  of 
country  gentlemen  supported  by  their 
paternal  acres,  but  compelled  to  send 
their  younger  sons  into  the  world,  are 
more  likely,  other  things  being  equal, 
to  become  statesmen,  or  fighters,  or  in¬ 
vestigators,  or  gpiides  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  than  tbe  descendants  either  of 
those  who  have  had  fewer  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  initellectual  or  moral  develop¬ 
ment,  or  of  those  whose  powers  have 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  advancing 
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their  own  interests  or  in  maintaining 
their  own  iMsitions. 

Any  one  who  knows  London  could 
point  out  gentlemen  who  have  ruled 
over  Oriental  populations  with  more 
than  the  power  of  Roman  proconsuls, 
and  who,  in  their  retirement,  may  be 
seen,  umbrella  in  hand,  waiting  for 
the  omnibuses  which  will  convey  them 
to  the  suburban  homes  in  which  they 
live  upon  modest  pensions.  Tliese 
men,  and  the  classes  from  which  they 
spring,  form  no  small  part  of  the 
strength  of  the  British  Ehnpire;  and 
they  are  descended,  as  a  rule,  from  the 
gentle  blood  and  the  moderate  afflu¬ 
ence  which  I  have  described.  Their 
histories  exemplify,  in  many  cases, 
what  Kinglake  wrote  of  the  position 
of  Lord  Clyde  at  the  outbreak  of  tbe 
Crimean  War,  that,  “after  serving  with 
all  this  glory  tor  some  forty-four  years, 
be  came  back  to  England ;  but  between 
the  Queen  and  him  there  stood  a  dense 
crowd  of  families — men,  women  and 
children — extending  further  than  the 
eye  could  reach,  and  armed  with 
strange  precedents  which  made  it  out 
to  be  right  that  people  who  bad  seen 
no  service  should  be  invested  with 
high  command,  and  that  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  should  be  only  a  colonel." 

The  titled  descendants  of  bakers  or 
candlestick  makers,  of  lord  mayors  or 
aldermen,  are  often  found  in  positions 
which  it  would  seem  the  natural  pre¬ 
rogative  of  men  of  better  race  and  bet¬ 
ter  record  to  occupy;  and  it  is  only  in 
times  of  public  peril  that  the  caprices 
of  fortune,  or  tbe  abuses  of  patronage, 
are  corrected  by  the  hard  teachings  of 
necessity. 

On  the  basis  of  some  of  the  foregoing 
considerations,  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  inherited  structure  and  ten¬ 
dencies  may  occupy  a  prominent  place 
among  tbe  elements  which  determine 
the  sum  of  the  faculties  in  any  indl- 
vldnal;  and,  so  far,  there  is  reason  to 
r^ard  descent  from  a  strong  and  wise 


ancestry  as  affording  at  least  a  proba- 
'bllity  of  inherited  strength  and  wis¬ 
dom.  But  tbe  Question  is  manifestly 
complicated  by  tbe  conseQuences  of 
cultivation  or  of  neglect,  as  well  as 
by  the  cross  currents  of  inheritance, 
even  from  remote  ancestors,  which 
may  modify  or  reverse  the  tendencies 
proceeding  from  parents  or  grandpar¬ 
ents.  Tbe  difficulty  of  allowing  for 
the.se  cross  currents  is  increased  by 
our  ordinary  ignorance  of  their  na¬ 
ture.  Pew  people  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  characteristics  even  of  the  pa¬ 
ternal  atavus;  fewer  still  of  those  of 
more  remote  ancestors  or  of  the  distaff 
side  of  the  pedigree.  A  distinguished 
medical  writer  has  expressed  a  wish 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  Influence  and 
consequences  of  heredity  could  be 
more  widely  diffused  than  at  present; 
but  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  in  question  has  not  yet  been 
gained,  and  that  its  acquirement  Is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  its  diffusion. 

In  this  view,  I  fear  Mr.  Francis  Gal- 
ton  would  not  concur.  I  gather  from 
his  writings  that  he  thinks  it  possible 
to  bring  about  a  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  human  race  by  selection  in 
marriage,  and  also  that  be  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  a  future  when  such  selection 
“will  be  required  by  the  national  con¬ 
science,  and  will  become  an  orthodox 
religious  tenet.”  Before  this  time  ar¬ 
rives,  we  must,  I  think,  be  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  familiar  series  of  phenomena. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  in  the 
same  family,  children  differing  widely 
from  one  another  in  physique,  in  tem¬ 
perament,  in  capacity,  or  in  all  three; 
«nd,  so  long  as  no  one  can  explain  such 
differences  among  the  children  of  the 
same  parents,  tbe  fact  that  they  arise 
shows  the  impossibility  of  predicting 
the  results  of  any  marriage,  or  of  se¬ 
lecting  a  husband  or  a  wife  in  order 
that  any  desired  result  may  be  pro¬ 
duced. 
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An  Old  Spinet. 

By  r.  W.  SAUNDtRSON. 

(Prom  Chambera'a  Journal.) 


I  love  it  Why,  you  fail  to  understand; 

Your  brow  you  wrinkle; 

60  thin  against  a  strident  modern  “grand” 

Its  tiny  tinkle. 

I  grant  you  that.  But  then  my  old  spinet 
(Date,  seventeen-twenty) 

Has  since  the  past  for  me  is  living  yet, 

Beauties  a-plenty. 

I  love  to  think  of  twilights  long  ago: 

Wax  tapers  glimmer, 

And,  round  my  spinet,  maids  with  eyes  aglow 
And  gowns  a-shimmer. 

The  songs  they  sang!  Lilt,  catch,  and  madrigal. 
Gracious  and  flowing; 

Buch  as  the  faded  song-books  give  us — one  and  all 
Worthy  the  knowing. 

I  dream  that  Prudence  touched  the  small  white  keys 
With  hands  still  whiter. 

Whilst  Dorothy  or  Susan  sang  to  please 
Some  valiant  fighter. 

Or  it  may  be  that  Lydia,  sad  at  heart. 

Loving  and  slighted. 

Played  out  her  sorrow  wistful  and  apart. 

And  dreamed  it  righted. 

Fantasies  all!  Yet  I  have  found  them  fair. 

These  dreamings  golden; 

And  for  their  sakes  I  prize  with  tender  care 
My  spinet  olden. 
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The  New  Situation  in  Germany. 

By  KARL  BLIND. 

(From  til*  NlnetMnUi  Cantiuy  and  Aftsr.) 


I. 


NB  of  the  results  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  Reichstag,  as 
regards  the  question  of  the 
defensive  power  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  has  led  to  the  last  dissolu¬ 
tion,  is,  shortly  speaking,  this.  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  able  to  count,  in  matters 
of  reasonable  army  and  navy  strength, 
and  its  colonial  policy  connected  there¬ 
with,  on  a  probable  majority  of  forty 
or  so,  as  against  any  possible  renewed 
combination  between  the  priestly.  Ul¬ 
tramontane  party  called  the  “Centre," 
and  the  now  greatly  diminished  party 
of  Social  Democrats  who  on  principle 
refuse  granting  all  such  supplies.  This 
is  one  point  of  the  new  situation. 

The  other  point  is  that,  during  the 
manifestations  of  the  electioneering 
campaign,  a  public  spirit,  at  once  pa¬ 
triotic  and  Liberal,  in  the  sense  of 
claiming  greater  parliamentary  privi¬ 
lege,  has  shown  itself,  with  which  the 
Imperial  Crown  will  have  to  reckon 
henceforth.  It  is  the  spirit  that  marked 
the  years  shortly  before  1848.  Because 
unsatisfied  then  by  timely  concession, 
it  led  finally  to  sanguinary  street 
battles,  when  crowned  heads  were 
deeply  humiliated — so  much  so  that 
Frederick  William  the  Fourth  of  Prus¬ 
sia  afterward  said:  "In  those  days  we 
all  lay  flat  on  our  bellies." 

When  the  last  Reichstag  was  dis¬ 
solved  on  account  of  what  has  been 
called  the  “Unholy  Alliance"  between 
the  Papist  party  and  the  Socialists,  who 
would  leave  the  struggling  troops  in 


South  Africa  in  the  lurch,  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Chancellor  evidently  hoped 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  lay  a  strong 
breach  into  the  “Tower  of  the  Centre," 
as  that  party  boastfully  calls  Itself.  A 
noteworthy  diminution  of  the  forces  of 
Social  Democracy,  government  scarcely 
expected  or  hoped  for. 

Matters,  however,  have  practically 
turned  out  just  the  other  way.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention, 
I  have  not  been  astonished  by  this 
issue.  To  a  considerable  extent  I  pre¬ 
dicted  it  in  what  I  had  written  before. 
Whilst  uttering  the  parole:  “Down 
with  the  priestling  Centre!  and  up  with 
the  Rights  of  the  People!"  I  was  quite 
aware  of  the  difficulties  standing  in  the 
way  of  overcoming  the  Centre.  At  the 
same  time  I  said  that  there  was  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  losing  very  many  seats,  if 
the  so-called  “MitlSufer"  were  for  once 
to  turn  away  from  it,  and  if  the  mass 
of  the  laggards,  who  hitherto  have 
never  used  their  vote,  could  be  made 
to  enter  the  fray. 

This  forecast  has  proved  to  be  cor¬ 
rect.  “Mltlftufer" — men  who  merely 
run  for  a  time  with  a  party  without 
sharing  all  its  doctrines — those  are 
called  who  at  the  previous  election  had 
gradually  swelled  the  number  of  the 
Socialist  vote  to  so  vast  an  extent.  At 
one  time  the  chief  Socialist  leader  him¬ 
self  avowed  that  the  majority  of  those 
voters  for  his  party  were  merely  “Mlt- 
laufer”;  their  object  mainly  was,  to 
make  things  hot  for  government  from 
various  motives  of  political  and  social 
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dissatisfaction,  as  well  as  from  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  wish  of  giving  a  needed  lesson 
to  “personal  government"  Among 
these  men,  it  is  well  known,  there  are 
even  a  considerable  number  of  minor 
government  officials  who  have  a  grudge 
against  their  superiors,  or  who  detest 
the  present  system. 

The  Socialists  in  Parliament,  barring 
a  few  personal  exceptions,  have  always 
refused  to  government  the  means  for 
military  and  naval  armament.  They 
do  it,  as  already  mentioned,  continually 
on  principle.  Their  aspirations  are  cer¬ 
tainly  of  a  Democratic  character,  and 
therefore  they  are  naturally  opposed  to 
that  personal  government  which  pre¬ 
vailed  under  Bismarck,  and  which  has 
been  continued  under  the  present 
Kaiser,  who,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
throne,  wanted  to  be  “his  own  Bis¬ 
marck.”  Now,  were  there  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  replacing  imperial  rule  by  a 
Republican  one,  the  tactics  of  the  party 
in  Parliament  could  be  understood,  if 
adopted  on  the  eve  of  a  likely  final 
decision.  But  such  a  prospect  does  not 
exist.  For  twenty-five  years  their  prom¬ 
inent  speakers  have  often  prophesied 
“a  great  Kladderadatsch,"  as  a  So¬ 
cialist  revolution  was  called  in  common 
parlance.  But  nothing  even  distantly 
approaching  to  it  has  ever  happened. 

There  was  once  a  considerable  chance 
of  the  Prussian  House  of  Commons — 
before  the  constitution  of  the  present 
empire — coming  into  revolutionary  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Crown.  It  was  in  the 
early  days  of  Bismarck’s  and  his  King’s 
"budgetless”  government.  'The  Liberal 
and  Radical  middle  class,  and  many 
men  of  the  working  classes,  were  deep¬ 
ly  moved  against  despotic  kingship. 
But  what  happened?  Lassalle,  the 
professed  Socialist  leader,  entered  into 
underhand  intrigues  with  Bismarck, 
promising  to  rouse  the  masses  against 
the  burgher  party,  so  as  to  get  the  lat¬ 
ter  between  two  fires.  The  royal  army 
in  front,  a  demagogically  misled  pop¬ 
ulace  in  the  rear,  of  the  champions  of 
parliamentary  privilege  were  to  play 
the  monarchical  game! 

I  can  give  here  some  proofs  from  per¬ 


sonal  knowledge.  In  order  to  fortify 
himself  with  the  working  class  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Lassalle  wrote  to  Louis  Blanc, 
then  an  exile  in  London,  in  a  general 
Socialistic  way,  for  the  object  of  get¬ 
ting  from  him  a  kind  of  testimonial 
for  sincere  doctrinal  comradeship. 
Knowing  well  how  matters  stood,  I 
warned  my  French  friend  who  had 
shown  me  the  letter.  Meanwhile  Las¬ 
salle,  in  a  speech,  came  out  with  a  dec¬ 
laration  that  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  "as  the  representative  of  true 
popular  kingship  (Volks-Kdnigthum), 
must,  with  a  firm  grip  of  the  hand  on 
the  sword,  drive  the  middle  class  from 
the  stage,  with  a  proclamation  of  man¬ 
hood  suffrage!" 

It  is  too  well  known  how  that  con¬ 
stitutional  struggle  ended  with  the 
triumph  of  Bismarck  and  his  master, 
who,  in  1849,  after  being  victorious  in 
the  battles  against  the  popular  armies 
that  fought  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  and 
Baden  for  German  freedom  and  union, 
had  court-martialed  a  number  of  his 
prisoners  during  a  three  months’  reign 
of  terror.  As  to  Prussian  affairs  in  the 
’sixties,  universal  suffrage  was  not  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  least.  The  Prussian 
House  of  Commons  remains  until  to¬ 
day  constitutional  in  the  same  way  as 
before. 

Louis  Blanc  afterward  tbanked  me 
heartily  for  having  prevented  him  from 
falling  into  a  trap.  Later  on,  Lassalle 
was  shot  in  a  duel.  The  conflict  arose 
with  a  Roumanian  rival  for  the  hand 
of  a  young  German  lady  of  aristocratic 
connection,  whom  Lassalle  wanted  to 
marry  in  order  to  give  himself  a  higher 
social  standing,  but  who  had  already 
been  very  much  cooled  by  his  semi- 
diplomatic  behavior.  In  this  affair 
Gen.  Klapka,  the  heroic  defender  of 
Komorn  during  the  Hungarian  war  of 
independence,  played  a  part  as  a  friend 
of  Lassalle.  Klapka,  who  was  also  a 
friend  of  mine,  later  on  told  me  that 
the  Countess  Hatzfeld  (the  well-known 
protectress  of  Lassalle)  had  said  to 
him:  “If  Lassalle  had  lived  six 
months  longer,  he  would  have  entered 
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the  serrice  of  the  Prussian  Govern-  programmes  of  political  economy.  He 
ment!’*  must  be  ready  also  to  take  proper  care 

Yet  Lassalle's  portrait  still  figures  at  of  that  first  requisite  in  a  nation’s  life: 
Social  Democratic  party  meetings!  its  security  against  manifest  danger 
I  refer  to  these  facts  to  show  bow  a  from  abroad, 
popular  party,  in  an  epoch  of  great  Germany,  especially,  has  good  reason 
crisis,  can  be  misled  by  a  self-seeking  not  to  neglect  that  latter  consideration, 
character.  Social  Democrats  in  Ger-  ghe  is  geographically  placed  so  that 
many  might  learn  something  from  this  ghg  may  be  attacked  from  four  quar- 
authentlcated  occurrence.  ters,  on  land  and  on  sea.  The  Thirty 

Years’  War,  the  Seven  Years’  War  and 
the  Napoleonic  wars  have  been  a  severe 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  here  lesson  to  her.  They  sometimes  brought 
that  the  very  name  of  Social  Democrat,  1^®*"  ^1^®  annihilation.  Surely 

with  the  addition  of  Republican,  dates  1^  speaks  much  for  the  prevalence  of  a 
by  no  means  from  recent  times,  as  is  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  home  gov- 
often  erroneously  assumed,  but  from  ernment  that,  nevertheless,  millions  of 
1848.  It  was  used  then  in  France,  and  votes,  even  if  only  cast  in  great  part  by 
in  Germany  as  well.  When  we  were  “Mltlftufer,”  are  still  cast  now  in  Ger- 
near  having  our  bodies  stretched  on  the  niftny  for  the  Social  Democratic  party, 
sand-heap  by  court-martial  bullets,  or  That  should  be  a  lesson  to  government. 
Our  heads  severed  by  the  executioner’s  there  is  a  point  at  which  a  lesson 

sword,  we  did  not  shrink  from  using  olso  is  given  to  Social  Democracy 
the  word.  The  largest  possible  social  Itself.  And  this  lesson  has  just  now 
reforms  were  our  confessed  aim.  Not  been  read  to  it  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
only  the  fullest  unity  and  freedom,  but  seats  in  a  number  of  important  towns, 
also  the  security  of  our  Fatherland,  which  pre-eminently  count  in  i>olitica 
were  dear  to  us.  Many  held  the  same  when  large  Issues  are  decided, 
doctrines  as  are  preached  now;  but  the  It  is  no  use  saying  that,  after  all,  the 
large  majority  even  of  these  felt  that  aggregate  Socialist  vote  has  not  been 
It  is  useless  to  try  forcing  a  people  into  diminished,  but  slightly  even  increased, 
what  it  regards  as  an  impossible  Here  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  pro- 
Utopia.  portionally  speaking,  that  increase,  aa 

Whatever  far-reaching  system  of  compared  with  that  of  the  other  parties, 
social  transformation  men  may  aspire  is  exceedingly  small;  for  it  has  to  bs 
to,  no  one  with  any  experience  of  remembered  that,  owing  to  the  rapid 
human  nature  can  doubt  that  the  growth  of  the  population,  as  well  as 
masses  themselves,  in  spite  of  all  the  to  the  participation  of  millions  who 
sufferings  of  which  they  have  a  right  until  now  had  not  voted  at  all,  there 
to  complain,  are  not  prepared  to  accept  lins  been  a  vastly  larger  number  of 
a  downright  communistic  organisation  men  who  exercised  the  suffrage  in  1907 
of  society.  In  their  wretched  condl-  than  there  were  in  1903. 
tlon  they  may  eagerly  listen  to  a  glow-  Socialist  writers  and  speakers  them¬ 
ing  description  of  a  Golden  Age;  but  selves  acknowledge  now  that  they  have 
they  will  not.  when  things  come  to  the  lost  many  of  their  former  "Mitiaufer,” 
point,  give  up  a  certain  degree  of  Indl-  in  whom  suddenly  a  patriotic  sentiment 
vidual  freedom.  The  sensible  social  re-  was  awakened  when  they  saw  the 
former  has  to  heed  that  which  has  be-  Pope’s  band  joining  the  party  with 
come  ingrained  in  human  character  which  they  had  allied  themselves.  The 
during  thousands  of  years.  He  ^lust  chief  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  So- 
show  that  he  is  willing  and  able  to  cialist  loss  has  occurred  in  the  most 
work  for  the  practical  relief  of  misery,  influential  centers  of  political  movo- 
or  else  he  will  suddenly  be  left  alone  ment,  and  of  Industry  and  trade.  That 
wlta  his  most  splendid  philosophical  counts  far  more  than  mere  numbers 
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io  constituencies  of  second,  third,  or 
fourth-rate  insportance.  The  fall  from 
sighty-one  seats  (as  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  In  1903),  or  seventy-nine,  as  they 
were  afterward,  to  forty-three— that  is 
to  say,  to  nearly  one-half — is  a  rout 
impossible  co  get  over. 

Nor  are  men  wanting  both  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  and  in  the  more  moderate,  or 
“Revisionist,”  wing  of  the  Social  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  who  fully  acknowledge 
the  tremendous  lesson  they  have  re¬ 
ceived.  The  defeated  Socialist  candi¬ 
date  In  the  first  constituency  of  Berlin, 
a  highly  cultivated  man  of  university 
training  and  standing,  has  said  since 
before  a  meeting  of  his  adherents: 

“Though  our  organization  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  we  have  committed  heavy  faults  in 
our  agitation.  Since  we  have  become  a 
party  of  3,000,000  we  have  been  struck 
with  a  mental  arrogance  which  has  hin¬ 
dered  us  from  a  proper  manner  of  agita¬ 
tion.  We  paraded  our  strengrth  in  brag¬ 
gart  manner,  and  did  not  understand  how 
to  act  upon  men  of  another  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  Before  trades  union  colleagues,  who 
were  not  orgranlzed,  we  acted  the  swag¬ 
gering  part  of  the  superior,  invincible 
Social  Democrat,  spurning  them  Instead 
®f  trying  to  gain  them  over.  Such  people 
we  should  not  treat  as  If  they  were  asses, 
but  rather  as  somewhat  backward 
younger  brothers.  Therefore,  away  with 
that  haughty  pride,  and  let  us  behave  as 
our  comrades  did  years  ago!" 

In  the  Revisionist  camp  of  the  party, 
still  more  significant  language  is  held 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  “Sozlalistische 
Ifonatshefte”  of  February.  There  the 
old  complaints  are  repeated  about  the 
"intolerable  suppression  of  all  free  dis¬ 
cussion  at  party  congresses,”  the 
“proclamation  of  dogmas  which  nobody 
is  allowed  to  touch,  even  as  is  done  In 
the  Catholic  Church  with  its  orthodoxy 
and  infallibility.”  This  state  of  things 
"leads  to  an  ossification  of  intellect 
among  the  party,  and  so  a  sterility  of 
our  whole  action.”  Such  procedures 
are  compared  to  the  Romanist  "tribun¬ 
als  against  heretics,”  and  so  forth. 

More  than  that.  There  are  Socialists 
now  who  acknowledge  that.  In  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  working  classes,  a  good 
word  might  be  said  for  a  proper  colo¬ 
nial  policy;  that,  after  all,  the  people 
must  live;  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 


offend  the  national  sentiment,  or  to 
act  In  a  way  which  would  only  be  to 
the  profit  of  foreign  capitalism.  In 
saying  this,  they  point  to  the  better^ 
ment  which  has  taken  place  in  the  lot 
of  the  working  class.  They  declare  that 
the  "famine  parole,”  which  has  been 
given  out  by  the  party  leaders  in  this 
election,  is  a  manifest  exaggeration, 
and  that  working  men  who,  from  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  own,  can  prove  that 
an  amelioration  has  taken  place,  are 
becoming  shy  of  other  party  dogmas 
which  they  cannot  control,  but  which 
now  they  suspect;  feeling,  as  they  do, 
that  they  have  been  imposed  upon  on 
the  particular  subject  with  which  they 
are  best  acquainted  from  their  own 
daily  life. 

These  avowals  of  self-knowledge  have 
been  produced  by  this  sigrnal  electoral 
defeat;  but  their  scope  might  yet  be 
extended.  So  long  as  the  chief  leader’s 
declaration  is  repeated:  "I  am  the 
mortal  foe  of  the  whole  civic  society!” 
neither  advanced  social  reforms,  nor 
the  movement  for  greater  parliamen¬ 
tary  rights,  will  have  much  better 
chance.  It  is  by  such  needlessly  threat¬ 
ening  and  yet  powerless  utterances  that 
reactionary  and  despotic  tendencies 
manage  to  thrive. 


One  thing  that  cannot  be  omitted  by 
way  of  explaining  the  great  change 
brought  about  by  these  elections  is  this. 
When  it  was  seen,  in  Germany,  that  in 
the  foreign  press  the  Ultramontanes 
were  patted  on  the  back  as  If  they  were 
genuine  "Liberal  opponents  of  personal 
government,”  whilst  the  Socialists, 
with  their  programme  of  the  national¬ 
ization  of  all  means  of  production,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  communication,  were,  re¬ 
markably  enough,  compared  to  "simple 
English  Moderates,  or  even  parliamen¬ 
tary  Conservatives,”  many  German 
readers  asked  themselves:  "What  is 
the  meaning  of  such  strange  state¬ 
ments?  Is  it  sheer  Ignorance?  Why, 
that  is  impossible?  If  not  ignorance, 
what  lurks  behind  this  sudden  care  for 
our  Clericalists  and  for  a  party  which 
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the  Tery  same  foreign  papers  most 
bitterly  fight  against  at  home,  as 
against  Utopian  Impossibilists  and  up- 
rooters  of  the  whole  foundation  of  so¬ 
ciety?” 

Then  it  was  suspected  that  the  object 
was,  to  encourage  two  parties — “qui 
hurlent  en  se  trouvant  ensemble,”  as 
the  French  phrase  is — to  a  common 
prolonged  strife  against  the  powers 
that  be  in  Germany,  so  as  to  throw  the 
country  into  an  interminable  strife 
and  utter  confusion,  and  thus  to  para¬ 
lyse  the  nation  in  general.  The  Ger¬ 
man  press,  I  may  say,  is  very  well  in¬ 
formed,  day  by  day,  about  foreign 
affairs  and  opinions.  It  is  better  in¬ 
formed  than  the  English  press  is  from 
abroad.  The  effect  of  the  articles  in 
question  has,  no  doubt,  been  to  rally 
the  patriotic  sentiment  against  the 
"Unholy  Alliance.” 

The  idea  of  describing  the  Ultramon¬ 
tane,  obscurantist,  Vaticanist,  at  heart 
not  patriotic  men  of  the  Centre,  who 
mainly  go  by  the  counsels  and  behests 
of  the  Pope,  as  specimens  of  an  Op¬ 
position  against  “Personal  Govern¬ 
ment”  is  too  rich  not  to  evoke  laugh¬ 
ter.  Why,  they  acknowledge  the  per¬ 
sonal  government  of  a  foreign  priest 
claiming  theocratic  dominion  over  all 
kings  and  all  nations,  over  monarchies 
and  republics,  in  matters  both  spiritual 
and  temporal! 

When  the  present  High  Pontiff  was 
installed  by  his  priestly  confederates, 
it  was  done  in  the  same  audacious 
words  as  of  old.  He  was  declared  to 
be  the  Master  of  all  Kings  and  Princes 
and  nations.  There  were  those  who, 
nevertheless,  believed  that  Pius  the 
Tenth  would  turn  out  differently.  I 
foretold  in  an  English  magazine  at 
once  that  this  was  a  hollow  hope.  Elven 
as  of  old,  there  are,  besides  the  White 
Pope,  who  bears  the  Pontifical  name, 
the  Black  Pope  and  the  Red  Pope  of  the 
Inquisition  and  of  the  Propaganda,  and 
the  whole  Jesuitry  connected  with  k. 
It  is  the  Black  Pope  and  the  Red  Pope 
who  keep  the  White  Pope  up  to  the 
mark.  If  evey  he  did  swerve  from  the 


line,  the  fate  of  Pope  Ganganelll  Is 
before  him. 

The  fear  of  being  anathematized  by 
this  foreign  priest  and  bis  dependents 
of  a  church  which  remains  semper 
eadem,  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  “Tower” 
of  the  Catholic  Centre.  A  Protestant 
or  free-minded  government  can  only 
overcome  its  influence  by  a  Progressist 
policy.  It  is  to  the  discredit  of  succes¬ 
sive  imperial  administrations  in  Ger¬ 
many  that  they  have  so  long  humored 
this  medievalist  party  by  concessions, 
in  order  to  get  support  from  it  for  the 
personal  policy  of  the  head  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Often  enough,  however,  even  as 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  conflict  arose 
between  the  two — so  much  so  that  Bis¬ 
marck  once  spoke  the  winged  word: 
“To  Canossa  we  shall  never  go!” 

It  was  a  well-known  allusion  to  the 
fate  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  In  windy 
weather,  in  deep  snow,  he  had  to  do 
penance,  during  several  days,  clad  in 
a  shirt,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle 
of  Canossa,  in  Italy,  whilst  the  haughty 
Bishop  of  Rome  looked  down  from  the 
window  upon  this  edifying  spectacle 
of  a  king’s  humiliation.  In  honor  of 
Bismarck’s  saying,  a  column  was 
erected  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  with 
the  words  in  question  as  an  inscription. 
But  then  Bismarck,  rather  than  give 
up  his  own  autocratic  ways  toward  a 
refractory  Parliament,  did  “go  to  Ca¬ 
nossa”!  He  at  last  yielded  to  the  Cen¬ 
tre,  against  whose  obscurantist  doings 
the  “Kulturkampf’  had  been  initiated, 
as  our  friend,  Virchow,  the  great  scien¬ 
tist,  had  called  it. 

To  cap  the  deplorable  issue,  the  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Harz  Mountains  was  one 
day  struck  by  lightning  and  split. 
Thereupon  the.  priestlings  of  the  Cen¬ 
tre.  always  ready  with  their  stock  of 
supernatural  miracles,  exclaimed  that 
the  “finger  of  God”  had  done  it.  A 
class  of  the  population  which  remains 
subject  to  such  religious  teaching  will 
always  be  difficult  to  wean  from  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  superstition.  That 
is  the  whole  secret  of  the  continued 
strength  of  the  “Centre”  in  the  Relchs- 
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tag.  It  has  come  back  with  an  increase 
of  two  or  three  seats  gained,  whereas 
those  of  its  late  Social  Democratic  ally 
were  so  vastly  diminished. 

It  is  truly  a  pity  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  Socialist  party  in  various  constit¬ 
uencies  has,  for  the  second  ballots, 
advised  its  own  adherents  to  vote,  by 
preference,  for  a  partisan  of  the  Ultra¬ 
montane  Centre,  rather  than  for  a 
Uberal!  On  the  contrary,  in  some 
other  constituencies,  the  Radical,  Pro¬ 
gressists,  or  Democratic  parties  advised 
their  friends  to  vote  even  rather  for  a 
Socialist  than  for  a  follower  of  the 
Vaticanist  gang.  To  see  Socialists  as 
"Mltiaufer”  of  that  band  of  monkish 
obscurantists  who  yearn  for  the  recall 
of  the  Jesuits  is,  indeed,  a  sorry  spec¬ 
tacle. 

IV. 

As  a  means  of  avoiding  true  parlia¬ 
mentary  government,  the  same  policy 
of  underhand  negotiations  with  the 
Ultramontanes  as  had  finally  been 
yielded  to  by  Bismarck,  was  carried  on 
under  subsequent  Chancellors.  Prince 
BQlow  was  sadly  at  fault  in  this. 
Things  would,  nevertheless,  not  have 
come  to  that  pass  had  not  that  section 
of  Liberals,  who  are  called  “National 
Liberals,”  in  the  course  of  years  ap¬ 
proached  more  and  more  to  the  reac¬ 
tionary  group  in  Parliament,  and  had 
Bot  the  more  advanced  Progressists  and 
Democrats  split  up  into  three  groups. 
Amidst  such  divisions,  court  policy  and 
Jesuitical  craftiness  easily  ruled  the 
roost. 

However,  of  late,  all  over  Germany 
e  movement  has  made  itself  felt  for 
rising  against  the  unbearable  personal 
Interference  of  the  Crown.  When  mat¬ 
ters  became  worse  and  worse,  men  re¬ 
membered  that  the  National  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1848-49— but  for  the  previous 
existence  of  which  the  present  Reichs¬ 
tag  would  never  have  come  into  life — 
had  claimed  and  actually  exercised  su¬ 
preme  power.  It  did  so  literally  in  the 
name  of  the  “Sovereignty  of  the 
People”  until  it  was  destroyed  by  force 
of  arms.  There  are  still  not  a  few 


men  alive  who  were  active  in  those 
days  of  a  great  upheaval. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  during 
the  last  session  of  the  Reichstag  even 
a  foremost  leader  of  the  National 
Liberals  denounced  “personal  govern¬ 
ment”  in  remarkably  strong  terms.  He 
did  not  shrink  from  hints  at  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  person.  This  unexpected  spec¬ 
tacle  showed  which  way  the  wind  blew. 
Prince  Billow  and  William  the  Second 
himself,  no  doubt,  understood  it  as  a 
sign  of  the  times. 

It  was  observed,  during  the  election¬ 
eering  campaign,  that  the  bearing  of 
the  Kaiser  toward  the  municipality  of 
Berlin  bad  latterly  changed  in  a  re¬ 
markable  degree.  Formerly,  it  was 
stated  in  the  Progressist  press,  he  often 
showed  the  City  Fathers  a  frowning, 
ungracious  fsce.  All  at  once  there  was 
a  pleasant  show  of  politeness  and  con¬ 
descending  good  humor.  In  years  gone 
by,  when  an  inscription  was  to  be 
placed  over  the  portal  of  the  graveyard 
where  the  victims  of  the  street  battle 
of  the  18th  of  March,  1848,  who  con¬ 
verted  a  despotic  monarchy  into  a  con¬ 
stitutional  one,  sleep  their  eternal 
sleep,  William  the  Second  forbade  the 
inscription.  Again,  when  Burgomaster 
Kirschner  was  elected,  the  Kaiser,  for 
a  long  time,  refused  giving  his  sanc¬ 
tion.  When  the  Town  Council  of  the 
capital  wished  to  dedicate  to  him  a 
beautifully  sculptured  public  fountain, 
made  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists,  he  once  more  gave  the  munici¬ 
pality  an  ungracious  snub.  Their  rep¬ 
resentative,  coming  to  the  palace  with 
a  loyal  address,  was  not  received,  but 
had  to  lay  that  document  on  a  chair! 

Then  came  the  change,  and  it  was 
much  appreciated.  How  easy  it  is  to 
satisfy  a  people!  And  yet  monarchs 
will  often  drive  matters  to  the  breaking 
point.  But  the  fault,  after  all,  is  with 
the  people  themselves.  They  are  too 
easily  satisfied,  and  then  monarchs 
boldly  presume  upon  that  trait;  great 
personal  power  spoiling  the  character 
even  of  the  best. 

When  the  dictatorial  attitude  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Centre  had  become  in- 
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tolerable  for  the  secular  power,  the 
ESmperor,  through  his  Chancellor,  came 
to  a  sudden  resolution.  In  course  of 
time  that  Clericalist  party  had  consti¬ 
tuted  itself  as  what  was  called  a  reg¬ 
ular  secondary,  or  collateral,  gorern- 
ment  (Neben-Reglerung).  One  of  theirs, 
the  Tery  man  who  is  now  expected  to 
be  its  leader  in  the  new  Reichstag,  had 
for  some  time  dallied  with  the  Social 
Democratic  movement,  attending,  it  is 
stated,  one  of  its  congresses  at  Ziirich. 
It  was  done  in  the  true  Jesuitical  style 
of  gaining  a  footing  in  opposite  quar¬ 
ters.  In  this  way  the  occupants  of  the 
Ultramontane  "Tower”  thought  they 
had  secured  their  permanent  influence. 
The  sneering  manner  in  which  they 
laughed  to  scorn  every  effort  at  dis¬ 
lodging  them  from  their  fort  could, 
however,  not  be  brooked  much  longer. 

Hence  the  new  Colonial  Secretary, 
Herr  Dernburg,  a  man  not  trained  in 
the  dark  and  surreptitious  ways  of  such 
dishonorable  policy  as  the  disciples  of 
lioyola  are  accustomed  to,  came  out  in 
Parliament  with  strong  language 
against  that  false  party  of  partisans  of 
a  foreign  High  Priest.  No  sooner  was 
this  done  than  the  Centre  made  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  the  out-and-out  antag¬ 
onists  of  the  whole  political  and  social 
state  organization  as  it  exists  at 
present.  It  did  not  matter  then  to 
these  Popelings  that  they  had  to  join 
hands  with  men  whose  undoubtedly 
Republican  and  freethinking  aspira¬ 
tions  are  otherwise  looked  upon  with 
horror  at  the  Vatican.  All  through  the 
centuries  the  Papacy  has  never  scrupled 
to  make  use  of  the  most  variegated 
means  tor  t^ustaining  its  own  hateful 
theocratic  power.  Any  nation  that  re¬ 
spects  itself  is  bound  to  cast  it  out. 
That  is  why  all  friends  of  intellectual 
freedom  and  of  national  dignity  look 
with  sympathetic  approval  at  what  is 
being  done  now  in  Prance. 

V. 

• 

It  must  have  cost  an  effort  to  the 
Kaiser  to  appoint  as  Colonial  Director 
a  man  of  Jewish  origin,  for  cleaning 
the  Augean  stable  of  colonial  malad¬ 


ministration  in  South  Africa.  Too 
long,  in  Prussia  at  least,  Jews  have 
been  kept  out  of  superior  positions  both 
in  the  army  and  in  the  administration. 
In  other  German  states  there  is  far  less 
of  that  antiquated,  medievalist  policy 
which  is  a  perfect  disgrace  of  our  age. 
When  I  look  back  upon  the  days  of  the 
German  Revolution,  during  which  a 
citizen  of  Jewish  descent  acted  as 
Speaker  of  the  National  Assembly  at 
Frankfurt,  and  when  other  notable  men 
of  that  race,  like  Johann  Jacoby, 
played  a  prominent  part,  it  is  all  the 
more  painful  to  see  what  retrogression 
has  taken  place  in  that  respect,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Prussia,  owing  to  the  bigoted 
course  pursued  in  the  highest  quarters. 

Let  us  hope  that  a  change  for  the 
better  has  now  begun,  and  that  the 
hopes  put  in  this  "new  man”  will  be 
properly  fulfilled.  His  style  of  speak¬ 
ing  before  large  audiences  has  proved 
an  incisive  and  energetic  one,  correct 
in  matters  of  fact,  as  behooves  one  who 
has  had  a  commercial  and  financial 
training.  True,  he  has  been  reproved 
even  by  a  Liberal  paper,  which  is 
otherwise  quite  on  his  side,  and  free 
from  religious  or  racial  prejudice,  be¬ 
cause  it  thought  it  detected  a  note  of 
undue  self-laudation  in  his  repeated 
saying:  "For  twenty-five  years  we 
have  had  colonies,  but  no  colonial 
policy."  But  Herr  Dernburg  will,  no 
doubt,  soon  get  rid  of  such  oratorical 
slips;  for,  as  the  Berlin  journal  rightly 
says,  "speeches  are,  after  all,  only  as¬ 
signments  for  the  future,”  and  "the 
proof  of  a  very  necessary  reform  in  co¬ 
lonial  affairs,  which  he  is  to  work  out, 
has  yet  to  be  furnished.  We  must  wait 
to  see  what  he  is  able  to  do.”  All  other 
information  is,  however,  to  the  effect 
that  Herr  Dernburg  will  be  as  good  aa 
his  word. 

VI. 

Some  details  as  to  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Reichstag  will  here  be 
in  their  place.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
of  late,  in  various  English  Journals, 
that  the  Parliament  has  no  right  at 
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Initiative,  that  it  can  only  say  “yea” 
or  "no”  to  government  bills. 

This  is  au  absolute  error.  A  great 
many  motions,  in  the  way  of  bills,  are 
continually  made  in  the  Reichstag  by 
private  members.  If  they  are  passed, 
the  Upper  House  may,  or  may  not, 
reject  them,  even  as  is  done  in  this 
country  by  the  so-called  hereditary 
wisdom  of  born  legislators.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  here  they  sit  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  own  right,  whilst  in  Ger¬ 
many  the  Upper  House,  or  Federal 
Council,  is  composed  of  the  delegates  of 
the  various  princely  governments  and 
of  the  three  Free  Republican  cities. 
These  latter  are  the  only  ones  still  left 
from  the  more  than  a  hundred  such 
free  cities  once  existing  in  the  older 
empire,  which  was  an  aristocratic  com¬ 
monwealth,  with  a  large  number  of  free 
towns,  and  a  King,  or  Kaiser,  who  had 
no  hereditary  right  of  succession,  but 
was  elected  for  life — on  condition  of 
observing  the  country’s  constitution. 

Perhaps  even  casual  readers  in  Eng¬ 
land  may  remember  a  case  of  the  ini¬ 
tiative  of  the  Reichstag.  Ever  since 
that  Parliament  has  existed,  it  has  al¬ 
ways  unanimously  voted  for  the  motion 
of  some  deputy  who  proposed  “payment 
of  members.”  The  Upper  House,  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  princely  governments, 
regularly  rejected  the  measure.  Prince 
Bismarck  was  afraid  that,  through  pay¬ 
ment  of  members,  too  many  Liberal 
and  Radical  opponents  of  his  might 
come  in.  Germany  is,  territorially,  a 
large  country,  even  since  she  has  lost 
Austria;  and  there  are  not  many  men 
with  independent  fortunes  who  could 
travel  to,  and  remain  at,  Berlin  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year.  Hence  so  often 
a  quorum  is  not  to  be  got  in  the  Reichs¬ 
tag;  especially  as  it  is  fixed  at  199 
members.  In  a  House  of  but  397. 

Quite  recently,  however,  the  often- 
demanded  reform,  for  which  the  Reichs¬ 
tag  had  taken  the  initiative,  was  at  last 
agreed  to  by  the  imperial  government 
and  by  the  delegates  of  the  con¬ 
federated  princes  and  free  cities.  A 
dissolution  of  the  Reichstag,  I  may  add, 
cannot  be  decreed  by  the  Kaiser  alone. 


The  Federal  Council  has  to  give  its 
approbation. 

As  to  the  questions  of  military  and 
naval  armament,  the  Kaiser  can  neither 
get  a  single  man  nor  a  ship  more  than 
there  are  at  present  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Reichstag.  Repeatedly, 
proposals  of  the  imperial  government 
have  been  rejected.  On  other  occasions 
parliamentary  assent  was  only  got  after 
laborious  negotiations,  or  after  a  dis¬ 
solution,  when  the  country  at  large 
sided  with  the  government 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  field  Is 
free,  in  some  ways,  for  the  new  Reichs¬ 
tag,  if  only  the  Liberal  and  Radical 
groups,  which  have  come  back  with 
increased  numbers,  are  true  to  their 
professed  principles,  and  worth  their 
salt.  In  numbers,  the  National  Liber¬ 
als— somewhat  altered  in  tone  for  the 
better  through  late  experience — the 
Free  People’s  party,  the  Free  Progress¬ 
ist  Union,  the  German  People’s  party, 
and  the  German  Reform  party  all  show 
an  increased  strength. 

The  Centre  remains  as  it  was,  with 
the  addition  of  two,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  three  seats,  but  with 
greatly  diminished  influence.  In  fact, 
it  is  stated  that  nine  of  its  seats  were 
only  obtained  by  way  of  a  bargain 
which  delivered  over  twelve  other  seats 
to  the  Social  Democrats.  But  as  these 
latter  now  dispose  only  of  forty-three 
seats,  which,  without  the  help  of  the 
Centre,  would  to  all  evidence  even  have 
been  reduced  to  thirty-one,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Ultramontanes  are  now  de¬ 
prived  of  an  ally  without  whom  they 
are  henceforth  powerless. 

Here,  that  special  institution,  the 
second  ballot,  or  “Stlchwahl,”  hae 
to  be  touched  upon.  In  Germany  It  Is 
not  enough  that  a  candidate  should 
have  a  greater  number  of  votes  than 
any  other  competitor.  He  must  have  a 
majority  over  the  votes  of  all  other 
candidates  combined.  If  he  has  not, 
a  second  ballot  is  to  be  taken  between 
the  two  candidates  who  are  next  in 
number  to  each  other.  Then,  if  sev¬ 
eral  competitors  have  been  In  the  field, 
a  bargaining  usually  begins.  In  v  hlch 
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often  the  most  discordant  elements 
have  to  make  an  arrangement  between 
themselves. 

In  this  last  election  the  oddest  com¬ 
binations  have  taken  place  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  ballots,  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  within  different  states. 
Hiere  was  no  uniformity  of  action  as 
to  coming  to  a  compromise  between 
Conservative  and  Liberal,  or  Liberal 
and  Social  Democrat,  or  Centre  and 
any  other  party,  as  against  some  sup¬ 
posed  common  enemy  who  was  to  be 
ousted  from  his  insufficient  majority 
by  a  subsequent  alliance  between  other¬ 
wise  discordant  groups,  or  who  wanted 
to  have  his  insufficient  majority  in¬ 
creased  to  an  absolute  one  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  votes  of  one  of  the  defeated 
candidates  whose  friends  finally  choose 
the  “lesser  evil.” 

To  some  extent  these  necessary,  but 
sometimes  rather  sordid,  transactions 
are  made  all  the  more  difficult  through 
the  very  existence  of  separate  states — 
with  “Home  Rule”  legislatures  of  their 
own.  Political  development  has,  in 
them,  gone  so  far  in  a  centrifugal 
sense  that  the  nation  has  been  sadly 
split  up  and  the  public  mind  too  much 
divided  into  merely  local  concerns  and 
issues.  Those  who  praise  the  alleged 
excellent  “Home  Rule”  arrangements 
of  the  German  Empire  forget  that  in 
reality  they  are  the  evii  inheritance  of 
our  old  national  misfortunes. 

In  the  older  constitution  of  the  em¬ 
pire  there  was  virtually  more  unity. 
The  several  dukes,  as  they  were  simply 
called,  were  mere  officials  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  deposable  by  the  central  author¬ 
ity — that  is,  by  the  elective  King,  or 
Kaiser.  It  was  during  foreign  compli¬ 
cations  and  wars  that  these  dukes 
gradually  made  themselves  semi-inde¬ 
pendent. 

After  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  which 
ruined  the  country,  they  exercised 
almost  sovereign  power  as  Landes- 
herren.  In  consequence  of  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  wars  they  made  themselves  ' 
downright  “sovereigns.”  Any  kind  of 
real  unity  was  then  gone;  a  mere  con¬ 
federation  of  dynasties — several  dozens 


in  point  of  fact — remaining  as  a  com¬ 
mon  bond.  This  state  of  things,  though 
altered  now  to  some  extent,  still  reacts 
on  the  present  political  situation.  It 
renders  the  task  of  an  effective  plan 
of  campaign  against  “personal  govern¬ 
ment”  in  the  central  authority  all  the 
harder.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which 
Englishmen  may  well  consider,  when 
being  told  that  Germany,  with  her 
many  dynasties  and  her  separate  legis¬ 
latures,  is  a  proper  example  to  follow. 

Irrespective  of  this  baneful  influence 
of  a  so-called  “Home  Rule”  state  of 
things,  on  the  life  of  the  nation  at 
large,  I  must  confess  that  the  huckster¬ 
ing  at  the  second  ballots  does  not  strike 
me  as  an  ideal  institution.  It  generally 
goes,  in  Germany,  under  the  name  of 
Kuh-Handel  (cow-bargain).  It  often 
brings  out  the  worst  symptoms  of  in¬ 
trigue  and  political  immorality.  So  it 
has,  as  above  shown,  done  in  the 
present  instance. 

I  hold  it  to  be  by  far  better  to  make 
every  voter  feel  that  the  struggle  must 
be  concentrated  on  a  single  issue,  and 
that  he  and  those  thinking  with  him 
should,  from  the  beginning,  do  their 
best  to  win  the  day  by  manly  effort. 
The  so-called  Zahl-Kandldaten — men 
who  are  only  put  forward  in  order  to 
find  out  the  strength  of  a  party  or 
group — have  become  a  perfect  nuisance 
in  Germany.  So  have  the  shuffling 
tricks  of  those  who  dabble  in  the  Kuh- 
Handel.  They  either  lead  their  own 
contingent  as  allies  into  an  enemy’s 
camp,  from  spite  against  another  ad¬ 
versary;  or  they  induce  their  own  men 
to  desist  from  voting  at  all  at  a  second 
ballot,  so  as  to  give  a  chance  to  an¬ 
other  candidate,  whom  they  really  de¬ 
test  with  all  their  heart,  but  whomi 
they  wish  to  use  as  a  means  of  spiting 
one  still  more  deeply  hated.  All  this 
does  not  make  for  political  honesty. 

VII. 

A  “block”  is  now  formed,  of  various 
groups  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
who,  from  patriotic  motives,  can  give 
government  a  sufficient  majority  in 
matters  concerning  the  defensive 
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strength  of  the  country.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Liberals  and  Radicals 
have  to  be,  or  ought  to  be,  simply  at 
that  government’s  order.  They  must 
decide  each  case  according  to  its  merits. 

In  his  speeches  the  Imperial  Chan¬ 
cellor  evidently  wished  for  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Liberals  in  such  cases,  but  still  cast  a 
curious  side-glance  at  the  Centre.  This 
was  not  the  right  way  of  strengthening 
the  Progressist  efforts.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  confessed  that  a  Radical  Berlin 
paper  forgot,  in  its  criticism,  that 
Prince  Biilow,  being  dependent  on  the 
EImperor,  who  can  undo  him  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  is  not  able  to  go  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  line.  The  Chancellor,  neverthe¬ 
less,  gave  a  hint,  in  his  usual  oratorical 
style,  to  the  Liberals,  by  saying:  "In 
order  to  make  music,  there  must  be 
musicians."  In  other  words,  he  called 
for  a  Progressist  orchestra,  whom  he 
might  lead.  The  Berlin  paper  referred 
to  answered:  “Great  composers  have 
never  waited  for  their  orchestra.  Real 
statesmen  know  how  to  create  import¬ 
ant  movements.” 

But  seeing  that  an  Imperial  Chancel¬ 
lor  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  that 
there  is  no  ministerial  responsibility  in 
the  Reichstag,  Prince  Biilow  has  clearly 
not  a  free  hand.  The  nation  itself,  by 
its  own  Progressist  spokesmen,  must 
work  out  its  own  salvation.  “Selbst 
ist  der  Mann!” — that  well-known  good 
German  maxim — must  be  the  guiding 
principle.  Ministerial  responsibility, 
extended  parliamentary  rights,  have  to 
be  claimed,  as  the  least  reforms,  whilst 
looking  forward  to  larger  possibilities 
in  the  future.  If  Social  Democrats  will 
aid  in  that  work,  all  the  better.  It 
would  certainly  be  better  than  to  fling 
in  the  face  of  the  most  advanced  men, 
who  willingly  work  also  for  social  re¬ 
forms,  the  charge  of  their  being,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Conservatives,  "one  re¬ 
actionary  mass."  Such  accusations 
only  make  for  militarist  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  reaction. 

Another  word  of  necessary  admoni¬ 
tion.  Any  attempt  from  abroad  of  dic¬ 
tating  to  the  German  nation  as  to  Its 


right  of  looking  to  its  own  security  on 
land  or  at  sea,  will  have  a  fatal  effect. 
Even  in  a  Liberal  London  paper  It  was 
recently  said  that  the  creation  of  a 
strong  fleet  is  an  “un-German”  enter¬ 
prise.  History  itself — ^witness  our 
Hansa — disproves  the  assertion.  I 
recollect  too  well  how,  in  days  gone  by, 
any  proposal  of  amelioration  in  Eng¬ 
lish  State  affairs  was  always  denounced 
here,  by  arch-reactionists,  as  "un-Eng¬ 
lish.”  That  word  is  scarcely  used  now 
any  longer. 

The  French  fleet  is  superior  to  that 
of  Germany.  So  was  the  Russian  navy 
until  lately,  and  it  is  now  being  rebuilt 
with  the  money  of  the  French  ally  of 
Czardom.  Almost  all  nations  of  any 
importance  are  strengthening  their 
naval  armaments.  Japan  does  so.  The 
United  States  of  America  are  doing  the 
same,  though  for  what  purpose,  being 
in  no  danger  of  attack,  nobody  could 
say.  Germany  still  ranks  fifth  only  in 
strength  at  sea;  yet  she  is  exposed  to 
manifold  dangers,  and  has  to  look  to 
the  safety  of  her  Increasing  over-sea 
trade. 

Will  any  one  say  that  the  increase  of 
a  navy  is  un-French,  un-Russian,  un- 
American,  un-Japanese?  If  words  of 
that  kind  were  used,  the  answers  would 
quickly  come  in  rather  unpleasant 
terms. 

Language  held  by  a  late  Lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty  as  to  the  necessity 
of  "smashing  a  certain  navy  in  the 
North  Sea  before  even  people  knew 
that  there  was  a  declaration  of  war,’* 
has  made  a  deep  impression  in  Ger¬ 
many — not  in  the  way  of  fear,  but  of 
greater  readiness  for  preparing  against 
a  possible  danger.  The  revelations  of 
M.  Delcassd  have  added  to  that  feeling. 
He  asserted,  uncontradicted,  that  “100,- 
000  English  troops  had  been  promised 
to  him  for  a  landing  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein”  in  a  certain  eventuality! 
When  it  was  seen  that  even  in  a  Social 
Democratic  organ  of  this  country  the 
return  to  office  of  M.  Delcass^ — ^who 
had  laid  a  plan  of  attack  against  Ger¬ 
many,  and  who,  therefore,  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  prudent  and  wise  action 
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ot  Socialist  Republican  leaders  in 
France — was  repeatedly  wished  for,  and 
that  those  French  Socialists  were 
blamed  here  by  English  comrades,  the 
impression  in  Germany  grew  still 
deeper. 

I  mention  all  this  from  a  sincere  wish 
of  seeing  peace  and  good-will  upheld 
and  promoted  between  Germany  and 
England,  as  well  as  between  Germany 
and  France.  To  threaten  Germans 
with  the  British  trident  is  the  best 
means  of  furthering  the  cause  of  “per¬ 
sonal  government”  among  them,  and 
of  hampering  the  efforts  of  men  who 
want  to  make  an  end  of  that  nuisance 
for  the  sake  of  greater  freedom.  A  na¬ 


tion’s  independence  being  its  first 
natural  concern,  there  will  always  be 
a  rapid  rally  round  its  defender,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be.  If  German  freemen 
are  to  set  out  for  “riding  down”  re¬ 
actionary  tendencies  at  home,  they 
must  not  be  menaced  from  abroad. 

Let  this  not  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  talk  so  loudly  about  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  overthrowing  imperial  absolut¬ 
ism,  and  who  have  even  gone  to  the 
strange  length  of  describing  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Pope’s  personal  govern¬ 
ment  as  true  defenders  of  liberty, 
whilst  picturing  as  “most  moderate  re¬ 
formers”  a  party  which  in  their  own 
country  they  load  with  abuse. 


A  VIOLLT. 


By  H.  MACN  AUQHTON-JONLS. 

(From  Idler.) 

A  violet  rests  in  a  wooded  bower, 

Bweet  and  fresh  from  a  passing  shower; 
"Tis  the  morning  hour. 

A  violet  lies  in  a  maiden’s  breast, 

Hidden  there  with  a  lover’s  jest; 

’Tis  the  evening  hour. 

A  violet  crushed  with  a  crumpled  note 
(Lines  that  the  fickle  Jester  wrote); 

'Tis  the  midnight  hour. 

A  violet  dried,  of  a  faded  hue. 

Telling  of  love  that  it  only  knew. 

For  a  fleeting  hour. 
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The  Stuarts  in  Rome. 

By  HLRBLRT  M.  VAUGHAN. 

(From  laacmlllan’i  Hagaxlne.) 


BO  multifarious  and  absorbing 
are  the  attractions  of  Rome 
— classical,  medieval,  papal, 
even  modern — that  English- 
speaking  travelers  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  Elternal  City  holds  a 
neglected  but  romantic  page  of  their 
own  history;  indeed,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Canova’s  well-known  mon¬ 
ument  in  St.  Peter’s,  most  visitors  to 
Rome  remain  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  the  many  Stuart  landmarks  and  as¬ 
sociations  it  contains.  A  few  sight¬ 
seers  have  perhaps  been  struck  while 
viewing  the  fine  basilica  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Trastevere  by  the  royal  es¬ 
cutcheons  of  England  and  France  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  cross  and  scarlet  hat 
in  the  chapel  restored  by  Cardinal 
York,  who  for  some  sixty  years  was 
titular  of  this  church;  but,  generally 
speaking,  very  few  indeed  are 
acquainted  with  the  dingy  old  palace 
in  the  Piazza  Santissiml  Apostoli, 
which  for  over  half  a  century  sheltered 
the  little  court  of  the  Kings  across  the 
Water,  or  with  other  buildings  con¬ 
nected  with  the  later  history  of  this  ill- 
fated  House,  whose  unbroken  chain  of 
misfortunes  so  excited  the  compassion 
even  of  Voltaire. 

The  Piazza  Santissimi  Apostoli, 
whose  southern  end  opens  directly  into 
the  newly-made  busy  Via  Nazionale,  is 
a  long  quiet  space  bounded  toward  the 
east  by  the  huge  Colonna  palace  and 
the  pillared  front  of  the  church  of  the 
Apostles,  its  western  side  being  occu¬ 
pied  by  houses  belonging  to  various 


noble  Roman  families,  while  at  its  nar¬ 
row  northern  end  stands  the  old  palace 
once  occupied  by  the  Stuarts  (a  tall 
featureless  pile  of  buildings,  modern¬ 
ized  and  totally  uninteresting  except 
for  its  historical  memories)  which  is 
to-day  known  as  the  Palazzo  Balestro 
and  familiar  as  the  seat  of  the  British 
Consulate. 

Shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  rising 
of  1715,  a  result  due  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  to  his  own  supineness  and  In¬ 
capacity,  the  Chevalier  de  St  George 
(the  James  the  Third  of  the  Legitimists 
and  the  Old  Pretender  of  the  Hanover¬ 
ians)  arrived  in  Rome,  where  his 
young  wife,  Maria  Clementina  Sobieski, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  devoted 
adherents,  chiefly  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
descent,  were  awaiting  him. 

From  Pope  Clement  the  Eleventh  the 
exile  received  both  royal  honors  and 
a  warm  welcome,  the  Pontiff  present¬ 
ing  his  guests  with  this  palace  near  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  as  a  suit¬ 
able  residence  to  contain  both  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  his  little  court.  Here  in  this 
house,  one  year  after  his  parents’  re¬ 
ception  in  Rome,  was  bom  the  Young 
Chevalier,  his  tiny  hands  being  sol¬ 
emnly  kissed  by  the  whole  College  of 
Cardinals  arrived  hither  in  state  to 
salute  the  newly-born  Prince  of  Wales, 
for  whose  requirements  the  Pope  had 
himself  blessed  and  presented  baby- 
linen;  and  here  five  years  later  Henry 
Benedict  (named  after  the  reigning 
Pontiff  Benedict  the  Thirteenth)  first 
saw  the  light  and  was  created  Duke  of 
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York  by  his  father — two  events  which 
were  duly  reported  by  the  English  spy, 
Walton,  to  his  government  with  the 
addition  of  many  spiteful  inaccuracies. 

Here  also  died,  in  1735,  poor  Maria 
Clementina,  granddaughter  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  John  Sobieski,  who  had  been  the 
savior  of  Europe  from  the  invading 
Turks  undet  the  walls  of  Vienna,  after 
an  unhappy  married  life  with  her  dis¬ 
mal  taciturn  husband,  the  “old  Mr. 
Melancholy”  of  Hanoverian  wits,  from 
whom  on  one  occasion,  in  a  mingled 
fit  of  depression  and  jealousy,  she  had 
fled  to  the  fashionable  Ursuline  con¬ 
vent  in  the  neighboring  Via  Vittoria, 
remaining  there  over  a  year  in  spite  of 
threats  and  entreaties.  Little  as  he 
had  appeared  to  appreciate  or  under¬ 
stand  her  in  life,  James  Stuart  deeply 
lamented  Clementina’s  death,  while  the 
loss  of  their  high-spirited  mother  must 
have  been  a  terrible  blow  to  the  two 
little  princes  now  growing  up  to  man¬ 
hood  in  the  gloomy  old  palace. 

Of  James  Stuart  and  his  two  mother¬ 
less  sons  the  President  de  Brosses 
gives  an  amusing  and  vivid  description 
in  his  “Lettres  Familieres”: 

"The  King  of  England  is  treated  here 
with  all  the  consideration  due  to  rec¬ 
ognized  royalty.  He  lives  In  the  Piazza 
SS.  Apostoll  In  a  vast  dwelling  with  no 
pretence  of  beauty,  where  the  Pope’s 
troops  mount  guard  as  they  do  (at  the 
Quirinal)  on  Monte  Cavallo,  and  accom¬ 
pany  him  whenever  he  drives  out,  which, 
however,  is  seldom.  His  house  Is  very 
large  on  account  of  the  many  gentlemen 
of  his  own  country  who  remain  attached 
to  his  cause  and  reside  with  him.  The 
most  distinguished  of  these  Is  Milord  Dun¬ 
bar.  a  Scotchman  (Lord  George  Murray, 
fifth  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Atholl,  and 
father  of  the  third  Duke),  a  man  of  cour¬ 
age  and  highly  esteemed,  to  w'hom  the 
King,  perhaps  for  political  reasons,  has 
intrusted  his  children,  although  he  pro¬ 
fesses  the  Anglican  religion.’ 

De  Brosses  also  tells  his  readers  that 
James  is  a  thorough  Stuart  in  face  and 
figure,  and  that  he  bears  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  both  to  his  father,  James  the 
Second,  and  to  his  natural  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Berwick.  He  is  excessively  de¬ 
vout,  spending  much  of  his  mornings  in 
prayer  at  his  wife’s  tomb  in  the  church 
of  the  Apostles.  Of  the  young  princes 


this  genial  old  French  gossip  informs 
us  that  in  Roman  society  the  little 
Duke  of  York,  then  aged  fifteen,  is  the 
more  popular  of  the  two  on  account 
of  his  pretty  face  and  agreeable  man¬ 
ners;  but  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
prefers  the  elder  son  in  whose  char¬ 
acter  and  appearance  he  can  perceive 
much  latent  courage  and  tenacity  of 
purpose,  an  opinion  which  history  was 
to  verify  strikingly  a  few  years  later. 
Both  boys  were  devoted  to  music  and 
both  good  performers:  “The  elder 
plays  the  ’cello  very  well;  the  younger 
sings  Italian  songs  with  a  pretty  boy’s 
voice  in  the  best  of  taste;  they  hold  a 
concert  once  a  week:  it  is  the  best 
music  in  Rome,  and  I  never  miss  it.” 

De  Brosses  also  gives  a  dismally 
humorous  description  of  the  mid-day 
meal  which  King  James  attended  in 
state,  and  before  which  the  two  boys 
were  wont  first  of  all  to  kneel  for  their 
father’s  blessing,  while  no  guest  was 
allowed  to  drink  wine  before  the  King 
had  helped  himself  at  least  once,  a 
point  of  etiquette  which  the  French 
traveler  found  most  inconvenient  and 
productive  of  indigestion  when  on  one 
occasion  his  royal  host  forgot  to  call 
for  the  bottle.  At  these  solemn  daily 
banquets,  de  Brosses  tells  us,  English 
was  usually  spoken  between  James  and 
his  sons,  though  French  and  Italian 
were  more  familiar  to  the  exiled  family. 

Rome  was  at  this  time  full  of  Eng¬ 
lish  travelers,  many  of  whom  were 
young  men  of  rank  and  wealth  making 
the  Grand  Tour  in  company  with  their 
tutors,  and  tc  such  persons  a  glimpse 
of  James  Stuart  and  the  young  princes 
would  naturally  he  a  matter  of  great 
curiosity.  But  all  English  subjects 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  visit  the 
Palazzo  Stuart,  a  regulation  that  was 
carefully  enforced  by  means  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  spies  in  the  employ  of  the 
British  Minister  at  Florence,  England 
being  then,  as  she  is  to-day,  in  the 
position  of  having  no  ambassador  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  Holy  See.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  spies  and  adverse  reports  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann  in  Florence,  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  discarded  King  of  Great 
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Britain  or  to  his  sons  at  some  theatre 
or  reception  was  eagerly  sought  after 
by  English  visitors  to  Rome,  with  the 
result  that  not  a  few  of  the  unwary 
were  apt  to  find  themselves  embroiled 
with  the  gentlemen  of  the  mimic 
Jacobite  court,  who  resented  any  ex¬ 
pression  of  ridicule  of  ill-will  toward 
the  Stuarts  and  their  cause. 

That  astute  old  Hanoverian  peer. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  himself  married  to 
a  half-sister  of  George  the  Second,  par¬ 
ticularly  cautions  his  son,  Philip  Stan¬ 
hope,  who  was  traveling  in  Italy  soon 
after  the  Forty-Five,  against  such  pit- 
falls  in  a  letter  full  of  the  cynical 
worldly  advice  which  is  characteristic 
of  his  correspondence: 

“You  will  In  many  parts  of  Italy  meet 
with  numbers  of  the  Pretender’s  people 
(English.  Scotch  and  Irish  fugitives),  es¬ 
pecially  at  Rome;  and  probably  the  Pro- 
tender  himself.  It  is  none  of  your  busl- 
nesis  to  declare  war  on  these  people;  as 
little  as  It  Is  your  interest  or,  I  hope, 
your  inclination  to  connect  yourself  with 
them:  and  therefore  I  recommend  you  to 
a  perfect  neutrality.  Avoid  them  as  much 
as  you  can  with  decency  and  good  man¬ 
ners;  but,  when  you  cannot  avoid  any 
political  conversation  or  debates  with 
them,  tell  them  that  you  do  not  concern 
yourself  with  political  matters;  that  you 
are  neither  a  maker  nor  a  deposer  of 
kings-  that,  when  you  left  England,  you 
left  a  king  in  it,  and  have  not  since 
heard  either  of  his  death  or  of  any  revo¬ 
lution  that  has  happened,  and  that  you 
take  kings  and  kingdoms  as  you  find 
them;  but  enter  no  farther  with  matters 
with  them,  which  can  be  of  no  use,  and 
might  bring  on  heat  and  quarrels.  When 
you  speak  of  the  Old  Pretender,  you  will 
call  him  only  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George;  but  mention  him  as  seldom  as 
possible.  Should  he  chance  to  speak  to 
you  at  any  assembly  (as,  I  am  told,  he 
sometimes  does  to  the  English),  be  sure 
that  you  seem  not  to  know  him;  and  an¬ 
swer  him  civilly,  but  always  either  in 
French  or  Italian;  and  give  him  in  the 
former  the  appellation  of  monsieur,  and 
In  the  latter  of  signore.  Should  you  meet 
with  the  Cardinal  of  York  you  will  be 
under  no  difficulty,  for  he  has,  as  car¬ 
dinal,  an  undoubted  right  to  eminenra. 
Upon  the  whole,  see  any  of  those  people 
as  little  as  possible;  when  you  do  see 
them  be  civil  to  them  upon  the  footing 
of  strangers:  but  never  be  drawn  Into 
any  altercations  with  them  about  the 
Imaginary  right  of  their  king,  as  they 
call  him.  •  •  •  Never  know  either  the 
father  or  the  two  eons,  any  otherwise 
than  08  foreigners;  and  so  not  knowing 
their  pretensions,  you  have  no  occasion 
to  dispute  them.” 


After  his  warning  against  the  exiled 
Stuarts  and  the  contemptuous  allusions 
contained  in  it,  it  is  amusing  to  read 
Lord  Chesterfield's  further  advice  to 
his  son  to  avoid  also  the  society  of  his 
own  countrymen  in  Rome:  “a  number 
of  idle,  sauntering,  illiterate  English, 
as  there  commonly  is  there,  living  en¬ 
tirely  with  one  another,  supping,  drink¬ 
ing  and  sitting  up  late  at  each  other’s 
lodgings;  commonly  in  riots  and 
scrapes,  when  drunk;  and  never  in 
good  company  when  sober.” 

With  the  failure  of  the  Forty-Five, 
followed  three  years  later  by  the  un¬ 
gracious  expulsion  of  the  Young  Cheva¬ 
lier  from  French  territory  under  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  political 
estimation  of  James  Stuart’s  court 
naturally  declined,  and  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  papal  capital  became  one 
of  greater  difficulty. 

The  younger  son,  feeling  the  Stuart 
cause  definitely  and  for  ever  lost,  now 
entered  the  Roman  Church  with 
James’s  consent  and  w’as  made  a  car¬ 
dinal  (July  3,  1747)  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two,  an  irrevocable  step  which 
so  angered  his  brother  that  Charles 
Edward  never  again  set  foot  in  Rome 
until  after  his  father’s  death,  but  con¬ 
tinued  for  years  to  lead  a  wandering, 
aimless  and  somewhat  disreputable  life 
in  various  Continental  cities.  Natu¬ 
rally  low  spirited  and  now  thoroughly 
saddened  by  the  extinction  of  all  his 
hopes  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  bis 
elder  son,  the  poor  old  exile  in  the 
Palazzo  Stuart  gradually  sank  into  a 
moping  Invalid  and  for  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life  never  left  his  private 
apartments. 

At  length  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1766, 
James  was  seized  with  his  last  attack, 
and  passed  away  in  the  arms  of  Car¬ 
dinal  York,  who  in  the  double  capacity 
of  priest  and  son  had  affectionately  at¬ 
tended  his  father  during  these  last 
years  of  suffering  and  disappointment. 
Clement  the  Thirteenth  seems  to  have 
been  genuinely  touched  by  James’s 
death;  Indeed,  the  Roman  Church  in 
recent  times  has  not  possessed,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Comte 
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de  Chambord  (the  Henry  the  Fifth  of 
French  Legitimists),  any  member  of 
royal  rank  who  proved  himself 
throughout  life  at  once  so  pious  and 
so  devoted,  to  the  exclusion  of  worldly 
interests,  as  this  luckless  son  of  the 
dethroned  James  the  Second. 

At  the  private  expense  of  the  Pope 
a  magnificent  funeral  was  ordered,  of 
which  a  minute  description  is  to  be 
found  in  a  rare  contemporary  work  iu 
my  possession,  entitled  “The  Account 
of  the  Illness,  Death,  Solemn  Obsequies 
and  hhineral  of  His  Majesty,  James 
III.,  King  of  Great  Britain.”  It  raises 
a  smile  to  read  the  extravagant  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  quaint  Italian  pamphlet, 
which  iauds  in  terms  almost  fulsome 
the  virtues  both  of  the  late  King  and 
of  the  long-dead  Maria  Clementina. 

“Are  not  their  devotion  to  the  Catholic 
Faith,  their  fortitude  In  the  greatest  mis¬ 
fortunes,  their  magnanimity,  their  pa¬ 
tience,  their  most  liberal  charity  toward 
the  Poor,  their  perfect  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God,  such  sublime  Virtues  as  to 
induce  In  us  a  certain  hope  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  Salvation  of  these  illustrious  twln- 
Souls?” 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that 
the  body  of  James,  richly  dressed,  lay 
in  state  in  the  neighboring  church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles  (where  for  years  he 
had  been  wont  daily  to  hear  Mass  and 
to  pray  beside  his  wife’s  tomb),  the 
whole  building  within  and  without  be¬ 
ing  draped  with  black  hangings  edged 
with  lace  and  gold  fringe  and  deco- 
-  rated,  according  to  the  morbid  taste 
of  the  period,  with  boughs  of  cypress, 
with  skulls  and  cross-bones,  and  with 
laudatory  inscriptions  upheld  by  skele¬ 
tons.  The  catafalque  Itself,  raised  on 
a  dais  of  five  steps  and  hung  with  black 
velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  was  flanked 
by  four  huge  figures  of  skeletons,  each 
bearing  a  tall  taper  and  a  gilded  palm 
branch,  while  in  conspicuous  positions 
were  displayed  the  crowns  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  together  ,with 
the  insignia  of  the  various  orders  to 
which  by  right  of  descent  the  deceased 
prince  was  entitled.  In  short,  the  fune¬ 
ral  of  the  Jacobite  King  in  the  old 


Roman  basilica  of  the  Santissimi  Apoa- 
toli  was  as  costly,  as  dismal,  and  as 
pompous  a  ceremony  as  any  royal  bur¬ 
ial  that  the  eighteenth  century  could 
devise. 

In  spite  of  the  royal  honors  paid  pub¬ 
licly  at  death  to  James  Stuart,  Pope 
Benedict  looked  with  no  favorable  eye 
upon  the  heir,  for  Charles  Edward, 
who  had  now  held  aloof  from  Rome  for 
twenty-two  years,  had  come  to  he  re¬ 
garded  at  the  papal  court  as  a  man 
of  loose  life,  as  an  Incorrigihle  drunk¬ 
ard  and,  worst  of  all,  as  a  renegade 
for  political  reasons  from  that  faith 
of  whlcn  his  dead  father  had  been  so 
shining  an  ornament.  In  spite  of  in¬ 
dignant  protests  from  “Charles  the 
Third,”  now  at  last  returned  to  Rome, 
the  escutcheons  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  removed  from  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Palazzo  Stuart  by  order  of 
the  Pope,  who  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  the  royal  claims  of 
its  owner,  or  to  grant  him  even  a  pri¬ 
vate  interview  on  the  footing  of  a 
king.  Slighted  thus  by  the  papal  court 
and  spurning  the  good  offices  of  hii 
brother,  Charles  Edward  sulked  in  the 
dreary  old  house  in  which,  thanks  to 
his  drunken  habits  and  quarrelsome 
temper,  very  few  of  his  old  adherents 
now  kept  him  company. 

It  was  here  that  the  special  envoy  of 
the  French  King  visited  the  wreck  of 
him  who  was  once  known  as  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie  (and  who,  rumor  said, 
was  found  hy  the  ambassador  in  a  state 
of  helpless  intoxication)  with  proposals 
of  marriage  in  order  that  the  Stuart 
line  might  not  become  extinct.  The 
suggestion  was  eagerly  grasped  at  by 
the  Prince,  now  aged  fifty-one,  who 
shortly  afterwards  betook  himself  se¬ 
cretly  to  Paris,  where  an  alliance  was 
arranged  for  him  with  the  nineteen- 
year-old  Louise  of  Stolberg,  daughter 
of  a  German  princeling  and  a  descend¬ 
ant  on  her  mother’s  side  of  the  noble 
Scotch  house  of  Bruce. 

This  marriage,  proposed  by  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  with  the  obvious  intention 
of  harassing  the  English  Crown  by 
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means  of  a  Legitimist  heir,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Cardinal  York  in  the  hope 
i  that  such  a  step  might  bring  back  his 
erring  brother  into  the  paths  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  self-respect,  took  place  in  a 
private  house  at  Macerata,  near  An- 
eona,  on  Good  Friday,  1772;  and  a  few 
daye  later,  the  bridegroom  and  bride, 
styling  themselves  King  and  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  their  Roman 
palace  in  a  coach-and-six  with  outriders 
in  scarlet  liveries  and  white  Stua»t 
sockades.  In  spite  of  a  chilling  recep¬ 
tion  from  Pius  the  Sixth  the  newly- 
wedded  pair  were  at  first  fairly  happy, 
and  for  a  time  at  least  his  marriage 
seems  to  have  improved  both  Charles 
Ddward’s  prospects  and  behavior,  while 
in  Roman  society  the  young  bride  at 
once  became  an  object  of  general  In¬ 
terest  and  sympathy,  her  admirers  even 
styling  her  Regina  Apostolorum  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  her  place  of  residence. 

But  in  two  years’  time  the  Count 
and  Countess  of  Albany  (as  they  were 
now  generally  called  outside  their  own 
little  Jacobite  circle)  grew  weary  of 
the  continued  slights  of  Pope  Pius  and 
dissatisfied  with  each  other,  being  mu¬ 
tually  disappointed  in  the  non-appear¬ 
ance  of  an  heir,  the  only  object  of  their 
ill-assorted  loveless  marriage,  with  the 
result  that  they  finally  quitted  Rome 
In  1774  for  Florence,  only  to  encounter 
there  equal  neglect  and  hostility  from 
the  Grand-Ducal  family  of  Tuscany  and 
to  live  together  yet  more  unhappily  till 
their  final  separation  in  December, 
1780. 

Meanwhile  Cardinal  York  continued 
to  reside  in  Rome,  where  in  spite  of 
the  sunken  fortunes  of  his  House  he 
always  held  a  high  reputation.  As  Bish¬ 
op  of  Frascati  and  papal  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  Henry  Stuart  divided  his  time 
between  his  villa  at  Frascati  and  the 
splendid  palace  of  the  Cancelleria,  one 
of  the  great  architect  Bramante’s  best 
known  and  happiest  efforts,  which 
stands  close  to  the  Campo  de’  Florl; 
while,  a  Roman  by  birth  and  a  Roman 
seclesiastic  by  choice,  he  lived  the  or¬ 


dinary  life  of  a  prince  of  the  Church, 
strictly  avoiding  all  the  petty  and  fu¬ 
tile  political  intrigues  in  which  his  el¬ 
der  brother  was  perpetually  engaged. 
The  good  Cardinal  was  therefore  sore¬ 
ly  perplexed  at  hearing  of  the  escape 
of  the  Countess  of  Albany  from  the 
drunken  violence  of  Charles  Edward 
in  Florence  and  of  her  flight  to  Rome, 
where  she  spent  some  months  of  the 
spring  of  1781  in  the  aristocratic  Ur- 
suline  convent  in  the  Via  Vlttorla, 
the  same  nunnery  that  had  years  be¬ 
fore  sheltered  for  a  time  her  husband’s 
mother. 

Nevertheless,  Henry  Stuart,  knowing 
his  brother’s  character  and  believing 
Louise’s  story  of  Insult  and  ill-treat¬ 
ment,  received  his  sister-in-law  with 
every  mark  of  kindness  and  finally 
installed  her  in  a  suite  of  rooms  in  his 
own  official  palace  of  the  Cancelleria. 
Nor  did  the  easy-going  Cardinal  see 
anything  strange  or  irregular  in  the 
subsequent  arrival  of  the  Countess’s 
devoted  cavallere  servente,  the  Pied¬ 
montese  poet,  Vittorio  Alflerl,  who  now 
hired  the  Villa  Strozzi  on  the  Esquillne, 
whence  he  was  wont  to  pay  daily  visits 
to  Louise  of  Stolberg  with  the  approval 
of  her  brother-in-law.  Perhaps  her  two 
years’  residence  in  the  Cancelleria  (so 
different  from  her  life  with  Charles 
Edward  in  the  Palazzo  Stuart  hard  by) 
was  the  happiest  period  in  the  whole 
of  Louise’s  checkered  career;  feted  by 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  protected  by 
a  kindly  and  camplalsant  Cardinal, 
and  attended  on  all  occasions  by  an 
illustrious  lover,  the  young  Princess 
enjoyed  a  delightful  and  all-too-short 
spell  of  popularity  and  pleasure,  which 
reached  its  zenith  In  the  historic  pro¬ 
duction  of  Alflerl’s  “Antigone”  (with 
the  author  in  the  part  of  Creon)  at  the 
Spanish  Embassy  In  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  on  November  30,  1782. 

But  this  platonic  devotion  between 
the  wife  of  the  Jacobite  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  eccentric  red-haired  Pied¬ 
montese  Ck)unt,  which  was  diverting  all 
Rome,  was  abruptly  put  an  end  to  by 
the  action  of  Cardinal  York,  who,  after 
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left  in  the  whole  course  of  a  long  lite- 
time.  Driven  from  Rome  during  the 
troubled  years  following  upon  the  ^ 

French  Revolution,  and  deprived  both 
by  political  changes  and  by  his  own 
former  generosity  of  a  once  consider¬ 
able  income,  the  poor  old  man  at  length 
found  himself  at  seventy-three  a  penni¬ 
less  wanderer.  At  this  critical  moment 
an  annuity  of  £4,000  a  year,  gracefully 
tendered  by  George  the  Fourth,  then 
Prince  Regent,  and  accepted  with  grat¬ 
itude  by  his  distant  cousin,  enabled 
Cardinal  York  to  spend  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  years  of  his  life  in  state  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  thus,  dependent  on  the  boun¬ 
ty  of  his  supplanters,  the  last  lineal 
descendant  of  the  House  of  Stuart  died 
in  his  villa  at  Frascati  in  1807. 


a  visit  to  his  brother  in  Florence,  then 
believed  to  be  dying,  suddenly  veered 
round  and  expressed  the  strongest  dis¬ 
approbation  of  all  that  he  had  hitherto 
condoned;  indeed,  seeing  what  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  exaggerated  propriety,  even 
prudery,  the  English  cardinal  possessed 
among  his  colleagues,  it  seems  strange 
that  he  should  ever  have  sanctioned  the 
daily  visits  of  Alfieri  to  his  sister-in- 
law  in  such  circumstances.  Realizing 
now  the  possible  scandals  and  dangers 
of  the  present  arrangement,  'Henry 
Stuart,  in  high  alarm,  at  once  induced 
Pope  Pius  to  banish  Alfieri  from  papal 
territory,  and  the  enamored  tragedian 
much  against  his  will  was  compelled  to 
quit  Rome  and  his  Psipsia,  as  he  theat¬ 
rically  styled  the  Countess  of  Albany; 
while  the  latter  remained  behind 
in  her  apartments  at  the  Cancelleria 
to  bewail  equally  the  ab.sence  of 
her  gifted  lover  and  the  continued  ex¬ 
istence  of  “the  man  in  Florence,”  who, 
however,  a  little  later  consented  to  a 
legal  deed  of  separation  making  his 
wife  practically  independent  of  his  con¬ 
trol.  So  much  for  the  two  Roman  expe¬ 
riences  of  Louise  of  Stolberg;  one  as 
the  wife  of  a  crownless  king  old  enough 
to  have  been  her  father,  and  the  other 
as  the  romantic  heroine  of  the  great 
Italian  poet  whose  acknowledged  wife 
she  was  afterward  to  become. 

By  his  brother’s  death  in  January, 
1788  (that  month  always  so  fatal  to  the 
Stuarts),  the  empty  honors  and  disre¬ 
garded  claims  of  a  discrowned  king 
descended  to  Cardinal  York,  who  took 
little  notice  of  this  change  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  except  by  erecting  a  memorial 
tablet  to  the  unhappy  Charles  Edward 
in  the  cathedral  church  at  Frascati, 
and  by  striking  a  commemorative  med¬ 
al  with  the  pathetic  inscription,  “Hen¬ 
ry  IX.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  not  by 
the  will  of  Man.”  But  Henry  Stq^rt, 
to  whose  peaceful  innocent  life  history 
has  not  yet  paid  due  regard,  was  not 
suffered  to. live  on  quietly  in  the  city 
he  BO  loved,  and  which  he  had  rarely 


With  these  Roman  recollections  of  an 
unfortunate  royal  House,  whose  mem¬ 
ory  in  spite  of  all  faults  is  still  dear  to 
the  English-speaking  race  at  large,  let 
us  seek  out  Canova’s  famous  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  north  side  of  St.  Peter’s, 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  gaudy  Ca- 
pella  del  Coro  where  crowds  daily  at¬ 
tend  to  hear  the  singing  of  the  Pope’s 
choir.  On  the  simple  dignified  tomb 
of  pure  white  marble,  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  Prince  Regent  in  1819, 
only  the  father  is  alluded  to  by  his 
royal  title,  though  almost  every  ac¬ 
count  of  this  monument  wrongly  de¬ 
clares  that  Charles  EJdward  and  Henry 
Stuart  are  likewise  named  as  kings  in 
the  inscription;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
three  empty  titles  of  James  the  Third, 
Charles  the  'Hiird,  and  Henry  the 
Ninth  are  engraved  only  on  the  three 
sepulchral  urns  which  are  preserved 
below  in  the  Grotte  Vatlcane,  or  crypt 
of  old  St.  Peter’s,  now  rarely  shown  to 
strangers. 

It  is  pleasant  to  linger  here  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  incense-scented  atmos¬ 
phere  listening  to  the  distant  singing 
of  the  papal  choir  and  reflecting  on 
the  personal  charm,  the  ill-luck,  and 
the  Incapacity  of  these  Stuart  prince* 
and  of  the  extraordinary  devotion  their 
cause  inspired. 
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A  Milanese  Mystery. 

By  CHARLES  EDWARDS. 

(From  Chambers’s  Journal.) 


L 

nT  was  partly  In  the  pursuit  of 
his  fascinating  hobby  as  a 
student  of  the  darker  side  of 
human  nature  that  Douglas 
Cape  came  to  Milan  this  September; 
partly  also  as  one  upon  whom,  in  his 
calling  of  novelist,  Italy  always  acted 
as  a  potent  stimulus  of  imagination. 
Like  others,  he  had  read  about  the 
extraordinary  recent  occurrences  in 
that  city,  and  he  proposed  to  investi¬ 
gate. 

In  nine  months  five  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  a  lady,  had  suddenly  been  blown 
to  pieces  in  the  city  of  Milan  without 
the  slightest  indication  of  an  external 
agency.  One  gentleman  had  exploded, 
as  it  were,  in  the  act  of  purchasing  a 
newspaper  at  a  kiosk;  another,  on  the 
staircase  of  his  hotel;  a  third,  in  his 
own  bedroom,  when  he  had  but  Just 
put  on  his  right  boot;  a  fourth,  the 
very  instant  after  he  had  touched  the 
bell  for  his  morning  roll  and  coffee; 
and  the  lady,  while  she  stood  at  the 
window  of  her  elegant  apartment  in  the 
Corso  Venezia,  dressed  for  a  reception. 
The  lady  was  a  notorious  beauty,  about 
whose  character  rumor  had  much  to 
say.  At  fifty-nine  minutes  past  seven 
on  a  summer  evening  she  waved  her 
hand  to  a  friend  at  an  opposite  window; 
and  ere  fifty-nine  minutes  and  one  sec¬ 
ond  past  seven  she  was  shattered  into 
nothingness  before  the  horrified  eyes 
of  her  friend. 

Could  any  writer  of  sensational  fic¬ 


tion  'be  presented  with  a  more  Inter¬ 
esting  mystery  than  these  five  kindred 
tragedies  suggested? 

On  his  journey  south  Douglas  came 
almost  definitely  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  murders — for  such  he  judged 
them  to  be — ^were  caused  by  a  diabolical 
pill.  He  was  not  chemist  enough  to 
guess  at  the  component  parts  of  such 
a  pill;  but  the  more  he  thought  of  it 
the  more  he  was  convinced  that  molec¬ 
ular  energy  compressed  and  let  loose 
by  dissolution  in  the  human  stomach 
explained  the  mischief. 

No  sooner  was  he  in  Milan  than  he 
called  on  the  Cavaliere  di  Barese.  He 
had  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  this 
gentleman,  who  was  unofficially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Italian  secret  police 
system.  Few  outsiders  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the 
Mafia  and  Camorra,  and  he  was  known 
to  have  these  cases  of  spontaneous 
combustion  in  hand.  A  frivolous  news¬ 
paper  had  termed  them  this. 

The  cavaliere  greeted  Douglas  as  a 
friend  of  a  friend,  and  also  (much  more 
eagerly)  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign 
he  had  undertaken. 

“No,  no,  no,"  he  said  emphatically, 
however,  when  Douglas  put  forward  his 
plea  on  behalf  of  the  pill.  “That  sug¬ 
gestion  has  been  weighed  and  found 
untenable.  But  ecco!  Mr.  Cape,  you 
arrive  to  me  in  the  very  nick  of  time, 
as  you  say  it.  You  are  sure  that  you 
have  a  heart  for  such  a  business?  You 
will  place  yourself  truly  at  my  dis¬ 
posal?” 
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Though  diBappointed  about  the  pill, 
Douglaa  was  charmed  otherwise  by  the 
cavaliere’s  reception  ol  him. 

“Truly  and  entirely,  in  this  matter," 
he  answered. 

“Good!  Well,  then.  I  shall  tell  you 
a  little  thing  that  I  learned  last  night. 
Of  those  five  mlserables,  two  were  at 
one  time  associated  with  a  certain 
small  street  In  this  city.  Andrea  Qul- 
sano,  the  talented  sculptor,  who  was, 
you  will  remember,  annihilated  at  his 
toilet,  and  La  Bella  Banti,  poor  light¬ 
hearted  creature!  both  lived  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  in  the  Via  Ck>rta,  near 
the  Piazza  d'Armi.  It  Is  not  much  to 
know,  you  think?  Well,  perhaps  that 
Is  BO  If  it  was  to  do  with  only  one  of 
them;  but  when  last  night  at  the  opera 
I  am  told  by  a  friend  that  he  had 
known  the  unfortunate  Banti  seven 
years  ago  as  the  golden-haired  daugh¬ 
ter  of  an  obscure  milliner  in  this  same 
Via  Corta,  ecco!  I  feit  the  blood  make 
a  caper  in  my  veins.  My  advice  to  you 
is,  seek  a  lodging  in  the  Via  Corta,  as 
young  artist  or  what  you  will,  and  use 
your  eyes  and  ears  with  discretion.  Do 
you  see?” 

Of  course  Dougias  saw.  He  grasped 
the  cavaiiere’s  firm  brown  hand  and 
thanked  him. 

“And,  one  more  thing,  Mr.  Cape,” 
said  the  cavaliere  when  they  had 
smoked  ezceilent  cigars  together  and 
talked  about  side-issues,  “you  must  cut 
yourself  away  altogether  from  that 
which  I  presume  even  such  philos¬ 
ophers  as  you  and  1  may  term  the  up¬ 
per  classes  of  society.  Deny  even  me 
the  pleasure  of  your  company  until — 
until  you  heve  made  your  discovery. 
There,  Mr.  Cape!  Many  of  my  own 
compatriots  would  be  so  angry  with  me 
if  they  knew  how  I  was  confiding  in 
you,  a  stranger!  But  you  come  from 
the  land  of  the  great  Mr.  Sherlock 
Holmes,  whose  brilliant  fairy-tales  are 
all  familiar  to  me.  That  is  enoQ^. 
You  have  a  brave  face,  Mr.  Cape!  1 
shall  wish  you  God’s  luck,  and  for  my¬ 
self  the  felicity  of  soon  seeing  you 
again." 


Douglas  obtained  rooms  in  the  Via 
Corta  first  with  a  deaf  old  signora 
named  Oolla,  who,  he  learned  at  the 
Three  Stars  Tavern  in  the  street,  had 
a  pcmsion  for  artists.  But  four  days 
with  this  signora  were  sufficient  and 
to  spare.  She  was  so  deaf  that  she 
was  useless  to  him.  Her  late  husband 
had  been  a  scene  painter  at  the  Scala 
Theatre,  and  it  was  of  this  dear  de¬ 
parted  saint,  and  him  only,  that  the 
afflicted  old  lady  loved  to  prattle  In 
whispers  that  were  themselves  alone 
hard  to  catch.  She  was,  besides,  a 
negligent  old  woman  in  household  mat¬ 
ters,  with  an  anchorite’s  tolerance  of 
dust  and  dirt 

From  the  Signora  Colla,  Douglas 
transferred  himself  to  the  house  of 
Cirilo  Bassano,  a  cobbler.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  cobbler  through 
the  cobbler’s  daughter,  Maria,  a  young 
lady  with  Venetian  blue  eyes  and  a 
plait  of  coal-black  hair  to  her  head, 
thick  and  strong  enough  to  draw  a 
wagon. 

On  his  second  evening  in  the  Via 
Corta  he  entered  the  cobbler’s  shop, 
discontented  both  with  an  abrupt  burst 
in  his  left  boot  and  the  futility  of  the 
Signora  Colla;  and  Maria  tuissano  stood 
before  him  in  a  galaxy  of  cheap  gold 
gauds  over  her  blue  silk  and  lace — 
smiling  a  welcome,  moreover,  of  the 
kind  the  young  ladles  of  Italy  are  ever 
ready  to  offer  to  handsome  masculine 
youth  even  at  the  first  time  of  seeing. 

“At  your  service,  signore!”  she  said 
blithely;  and  in  ten  minutes  Douglas 
heard  that  not  only  would  her  father 
mend  his  boot,  but  that  there  was  a 
delightful  apartment  upstairs  which  he 
sometimes  let  to  strangers.  “He  is 
very  particular,  my  father,  you  must 
understand,”  Maria  explained,  how¬ 
ever,  with  an  alluring  dimple  in  her 
olive  cheek.  “I  am  his  only  child,  it 
is  necessary  to  tell  you,  signore,  and, 
as  your  wisdom  may  perceive,  of  a 
marriageable  age.  Therefore - ’’ 

Her  toss  of  the  shoulders  and  little 
gesture  with  her  pretty  hand,  also  her 
coquettish  laugh,  which  well  became 
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her,  carried  Douglas  by  storm.  He 
forgot  the  hapless  exploded  five.  Maria 
appealed  to  him  as  human  material;  a 
heart  and  face,  and  perhaps  even  mind, 
to  study  for  his  desk’s  purposes — ap¬ 
pealed  irresistibly. 

“Do  request  your  father,”  he  begged 
her,  “to  come  and  talk  it  over.  I  can¬ 
not  pay  very  much” — this  was  artful — 
“but  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  my 
present  lodgings.” 

She  asked  him  his  nationality. 

“English,  truly?”  she  exclaimed. 
"Oh,  then,  perhaps,  if  you  will  wait  a 
little  moment.  One  is  not  disposed  to 
be  doubtful  about  an  Englishman.  In 
England  every  one  is  very  honest  and 
very  rich;  is  it  not  so?  My  Marco,  to 
whom  I  am  affianced,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  object  to  an  Englishman. 
And  without  question,  the  signore  has 
a  spouse  of  his  own  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try?”  All  this  with  enchanting  dimples 
coming  and  going  on  both  cheeks,  and 
electric  flashes  in  Maria’s  blue  eyes. 

Douglas  parried  the  little  imperti¬ 
nence  about  a  sjrause.  He  said,  with 
some  solemnity,  that  he  was  in  Milan 
for  art’s  sake;  also,  with  less  solemnity, 
he  congratulated  the  happy  Marco  on 
so  desirable  a  sweetheart.  And,  solemn 
again,  he  informed  the  girl  that  he 
would  regularly  dine  and  sup  out,  so 
that  there  might  be  scant  trouble  with 
him  on  the  premises.  A  room  having 
a  good  light  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  service  were  all  his  requirements. 
He  mentioned  the  weekly  fifteen  lire 
that  he  was  to  pay  the  Signora  Colla. 

That  won  the  girl. 

“Fifteen  lire?  What  extortion!”  she 
cried;  and  straightway  she  ran  and 
called  to  her  father. 

It  was  soon  settled. 

€irilo  Bassano  was  a  meek-and-mild  ‘ 
cobbler  with  spectacles,  and  pink  rims 
to  his  eyes  under  his  spectacles.  A 
man  of  premature  wrinkles  and  nervous 
lips,  with  very  few  words  indeed,  and 
much  in  the  hands  of  his  daughter. 
Her  arguments  in  Douglas’s  Interest, 
set  forth  with  flattering  favor,  scarcely 
seemed  needed;  and  so  that  evening 


Signora  Oolla  was  indulged  with  an 
eternal  farewell  and  a  whole  week’s 
rent,  and  Douglas  took  possession  of 
his  new  quarters.  Maria  herself  drew 
his  attention  to  the  peep  of  the  Castello 
in  the  Piazza  d’Armi  to  be  enjoyed 
from  his  window;  also,  to  the  various 
highly  emblazoned  saints  on  the  walls 
of  his  room.  The  coverlet  to  his  bed 
was  her  own  workmanship,  about  the 
time  of  her  first  communion.  And — 
she  hoped  he  thought  her  much  hand¬ 
somer  now  than  as  she  appeared  in  a 
certain  full-length  portrait  on  the 
toilet  table,  taken  eighteen  months  pre¬ 
viously. 

Thus  prattling  about  herself  and  the 
furniture,  she  already  seemed  to  Doug¬ 
las  quite  precious  human  material. 
Her  ingenuous — if  Ingenuous — gossip 
diverted  him  so  much  that  he  was  late 
in  seeking  his  supper.  Yet  when  he 
went  he  carried  with  him  a  certain 
astonishment  that  cast  his  mind's 
energies  back  into  the  channel  to  which 
he  had  so  lately  consecrated  them. 

He  had  referred  almost  casually  to 
the  affair  Banti  of  seven  weeks  ago  and 
asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it;  and 
all  at  once  she  had  clutched  his  arm 
and  implored  him,  by  his  love  of  God, 
not  to  name  those  horrors.  With  the 
brightness  of  her  blue  eyes  all  clouded 
as  if  by  a  storm-mist  of  fear,  she  had 
further  conjured  him  never,  never, 
never  to  say  another  ward  on  that  ter¬ 
rible  subject  either  to  her  or  her 
father. 

“There  are  reasons,  caro  signore,” 
she  had  whispered,  with  the  scare  still 
all  over  her.  “Promise,  always,  to  be 
silent  about  such  calamities,  whatever 
happens.” 

“Why,  yes,  naturally,  I  promise,”  he 
had  responded,  after  hesitation. 

And  now,  as  he  made  his  way  to  the 
Trattoria  Bellini  in  the  Via  Broletto, 
he  smiled  at  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
promi.se.  Yet  even  while  he  smiled  he 
marveled  why  this  blue-eyed  little 
Milanese  butterfly  had  been  so  pro¬ 
foundly  moved.  iReasons,  forsooth!  Aa 
if  such  reasons  were  to  be  nothing  to 
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him!  Was  her  emotion  due  merely  to 
the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  Italian 
temperament  and  its  unwillingness  to 
contemplate  the  sad  or  horrible  in  life? 
Or  had  the  Bassano  family  perchance 
some  blood-relationship  with  one  of  the 
Tictims? 

He  ate  macaroni  and  Milanese  cutlets 
and  drank  good  Chianti  wine,  and  was 
of  course  no  wiser  on  this  bead  when 
comfortably  repleted.  But  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  seek  a  third 
lodging  in  the  Via  Corta. 

II. 

Four  other  days  passed,  and  Douglas 
was  distressed  to  realize  that  he  still 
knew  no  more  about  the  secret  history 
of  the  exploded  five  than  the  average 
man  in  Milan’s  streets.  Other  investi¬ 
gators  were  at  w’ork  with  more  success. 
On  his  third  evening  in  the  house  of 
Bassano  the  cobbler  he  read  an  en¬ 
grossing  column  on  the  subject  in  the 
“Gazetta”  of  the  day.  Andrea  Guisano’s 
executors  had  found  among  his  papers 
an  unsigned  letter  conveying  a  distinct 
warning  that  something  would  happen 
to  him  if  he  persisted  in  refusing  a 
certain  demand  for  money.  It  was 
dated  three  days  before  his  death,  and 
he  was  given  one  day  to  decide  his  fate. 
The  “Gazetta”  now  boldly  charged  the 
Mafia  with  his  murder.  There  were 
circumstances,  also,  connected  with  the 
second  of  the  tragedies  which  seemed 
to  point  to  similar  influences;  and  the 
"Gazetta”  urged  the  authorities  to  do 
their  utmost  with  this  one  very  signifi¬ 
cant  and  unquestionable  piece  of  evi¬ 
dence.  The  article  was  entitled  "Bar¬ 
barism  in  Excelsis,”  and  was  through¬ 
out  a  plain  challenge  to  the  Mafia  to 
deny  responsibility  for  the  atrocities, 
if  it  dared. 

Hitherto  Douglas  had,  greatly  against 
inclination,  kept  his  promise  to  Maria 
Bassano  about  these  horrors.  He  Jiad 
found  her  very  interesting  in  other  re¬ 
spects.  She  had  introduced  him  to  her 
lover,  Marco  Merano,  a  somewhat  sim¬ 
ple-faced  greengrocer  of  the  Via  S. 
Giuseppe,  and  also  to  a  certain  sleek 


but  not  simple-faced  Count  Bnzio 
Masuccio;  and  his  imagination  had 
easily  seen  substance  for  real  drama  in 
the  giddy  girl’s  partitioned  friendship 
between  two  such  men.  On  but  very 
feeble  encouragement  he  believed  she 
would  have  admitted  him  as  a  third 
sharer  in  ihe  affections  of  her  too-large 
heart. 

So  far  from  bidding  for  this  privi¬ 
lege,  however,  he  had  ventured  to  point 
out  to  her  some  of  the  dangers  she  was, 
in  his  opinion,  confronting  so  gaily 
with  the  Count.  She  had  told  him  that 
he  loved  her,  and  that  it  was  an  amuse¬ 
ment  to  her. 

"Signorino  mio,”  she  had  said,  “one 
is  not  young  for  ever,  and  why  should 
the  rich  have  the  pick  of  the  pleasures? 
All  in  good  time  I  shall  settle  myself 
down  with  Marco;  but  before  then  I  am 
free  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  in  my  own 
way.” 

“You  like  to  play  with  fire — is  it  not 
so?”  he  had  asked,  shaking  his  head, 
yet  smiling  as  he  thought  of  the 
miraculous  luck  by  which  Southern 
ladies  do  escape  the  shipwreck  they 
seem  to  court 

"Why  not?”  she  had  responded,  with 
ready  laughter.  “One  need  only  warm 
one’s  hands  at  the  flame,  not  scorch 
them.” 

“And  your  Marco — if  he  were  to 
know?” 

“Ah,  but  what  prudence,  caro  sig¬ 
nore!”  she  had  exclaimed,  with  a  re¬ 
proving  click  of  tongue  to  teeth,  as  if 
he  were  quite  a  baby  in  the  ways  of  a 
world  like  hers.  “H  Signor  Conte  has 
many  pairs  of  boots  in  his  wardrobe. 
Where  there  are  so  many,  repairs  are 
always  necessary.  My  Marco  does  not 
know  the  gentleman,  but  my  father  is 
celebrated  for  his  work.  There  is  no 
more  clever  repairer  of  boots  in  this 
quarter  of  the  city.  You  understand, 
signorino?  Masuccio  is  but  a  customer 
like  others.  He  pays  me  for  my  smiles, 
signore,  even  as  he  pays  my  father  for 
his  stitches.  What  would  you  have?” 

Douglas  had  seen  the  Count  twice  In 
these  four  days,  the  second  time  with 
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a  parcel  in  his  hand.  And  he  had  liked 
his  looks  less  the  second  time  than  the 
first  He  had  also  summed  up  the 
simple  Marco  as  a  youth  of  spirit  when 
roused,  though  his  nose  was  a  coarse, 
thick,  snub  thing,  and  his  eyes  were 
downright  Italian,  with  immense  eye¬ 
brows  to  them  which  suggested  much 
latent  power  of  action. 

But  this  was  all  mere  castle-building 
of  a  sort,  and  outside  his  own  especial 
province.  Now,  with  the  “Gazetta”  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  rang  his  beil  in  the  Via 
Corta,  and  in  spite  of  his  promise 
meant  to  show  the  news  to  Maria.  He 
rang  again  after  a  time.  Perhaps  a 
customer  was  keeping  the  girl. 

And  then,  with  a  deferential  murmur, 
tue  cobbler  himself  appeared  from  his 
workshop  in  the  attic,  with  his  leather 
apron  on. 

“Oh,  never  mind,”  said  Douglas;  “It 
is  not  so  important.  I  will  not  disturb 
you,  Signor  Bassano.” 

“My  daughter  has  gone  to  the  church, 
■ignore,’’  said  the  cobbler,  pink-eyed 
as  usual,  and  with  a  trembling  lower 
lip.  Douglas  always  felt  sorry  for  the 
man,  and  his  air  as  of  one  silently 
begging  for  mercy  after  judicial  or 
otiier  condemnation.  He  viewed  him 
somewhat  as  a  genius  in  his  own 
humble  way,  whose  nerves  were  ridic¬ 
ulously  sacrificed  to  the  task  of  main¬ 
taining  his  fame  as  an  unrivaled 
mender  of  boots — a  cobbler  with  ideals. 
Well,  that  was  something,  even  though 
his  constitution  might  be  too  weak  for 
an  easy  pursuit  of  such  excellence  in 
the  control  of  leather. 

But  In  the  act  of  dismissing  the 
cobbier  to  his  last  be  changed  his  mind. 

“By  the  way,  have  you  seen  this  Si¬ 
gnor  Bassano?’’  he  asked,  pointing  to 
the  “Barbarism  in  Excelsis’’  column  of 
the  paper. 

“Your  goodness  wishes  me  to  read 
It?’’  questioned  the  cobbler,  fumbling 
at  his  spectacles. 

“Well,  you  might  like  to  glance  at 
it,’’  said  Douglas;  and,  rising,  he  went 
to  his  window  and  its  finger’s-breadth 
view  of  the  Gastello  in  the  distance. 


He  lit  a  cigarette.  A  street-seller  be¬ 
low  sang  “Beautiful  sardines,  fresh 
from  the  sea!’’  and  proclaimed  his  beau¬ 
tiful  sardines  three  times  thus  ere 
Douglas  turned  to  look  at  his  landlord. 
Instantly  he  saw  that  something  was 
troubling  the  man.  ’The  cobbler’s  hands 
were  shaking  violently,  and  the  paper 
between  them,  as  if  he  and  it  had  be¬ 
come  palsied.  His  face  was  bent  over 
the  sheet,  and  his  lower  jaw  had  fallen 
so  that  Douglas  could  see  the  very 
positive  ruin  of  his  teeth  far  back. 
Then,  before  Douglas  could  utter  a 
word,  the  paper  slipped  to  the  floor, 
and  the  cobbler  pressed  his  palms  to 
his  head. 

“Mother  of  God!’’  he  walled,  “protect 
me  and  my  poor  little  house!  Oh, 
my  daughter!  What  misery!  What 

mis - ’’  He  stopped  abruptly,  stared 

at  Douglas  with  bis  pink-rimmed  eyes, 
and  almost  regained  his  composure.  “It 
is  nothing,  signorino,’’  be  whispered. 
“The  signorino  will  graciously  excuse 
me?’’  And,  with  a  very  humble  bow, 
he  sidled  away  and  shut  the  door  be¬ 
hind  him. 

Douglas  heard  his  irregular  footfalls 
on  the  staircase,  then  a  shuffling  and 
a  thud.  And  then,  hearing  other  sounds 
below,  and  supposing  Maria  bad  re¬ 
turned  from  her  devotions,  he  opened 
the  door  and  all  but  collided  with  a 
gray-bearded  dwarf  of  a  man  no  higher 
than  his  armpits,  with  large,  closelaid 
ears  that  deepened  the  grotesque  im¬ 
pression  he  made.  “Oh!”  Douglas  ex¬ 
claimed. 

But  with  a  curt  gesture  the  little  man 
passed  him. 

“I  am  of  the  family,’’  he  said  gruffly, 
and  went  on  up  to  the  cobbler’s  den. 

Feeling  excited,  he  scarcely  knew 
why,  Douglas  now  took  his  hat  and  the 
paper  and  descended  the  stairs,  this 
time  to  find  Maria  herself,  prayer  book 
in  hand,  on  the  threshold  of  the  house. 

“I  am  going  for  a  little  walk,’’  be 
told  her.  “Your  father  has  a  visitor. 
Perhaps  It  were  not  uncivil  to  call  him 
half  a  visitor,  he  is  so  small.  He  came 
in  without  knocking.’’ 
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The  girl  hastily  crossed  herself. 

**A  deformed  old  man,  signorino?” 
she  asked  in  a  low  voice,  with  fear  in 
her  eyes. 

"Precisely.  But  what  Is  the  matter?" 

Maria  Bassano  was  briefly  convulsed 
like  her  father.  While  she  shook,  her 
bosom  swelled  and  swelled;  and  then, 
with  a  sob  of  breath,  she  rushed  into 
the  house. 

Douglas  would  have  followed  her,  but 
she  waved  him  back. 

“Ck),  caro  signore!”  she  whispered, 
with  the  fear  still  spoiling  her  beauty. 
“Go  away!"  She  snatched  at  her 
rosary,  and  he  left  her  clinging  to  the 
beads  and  rapidly  parting  them,  with 
lips  that  seemed  to  be  struggling 
dumbly  in  an  effort  to  pray. 

But  yet  another  slight  sensation  was 
in  store  for  Douglas  this  day. 

Raveling  at  the  meaning  of  these 
extraordinary  agitations  in  Bassano 
and  his  daughter,  he  marched  down  the 
street  toward  the  center  of  the  city, 
and  was  met  by  Marco  Merano  in  his 
workaday  blue  blouse.  He  did  not  rec¬ 
ognize  him  until  the  man  lifted  his  cap, 
stopped,  and  spoke. 

“You  have  your  thoughts,  signore, 
any  one  can  see,"  he  said  jocosely. 

“Oh,  it’s  you!”  said  Douglas.  “Yes, 
I  have  my  thoughts,  as  you  say.” 

He  would  have  gone  on;  but  the 
other’s  question,  “Is  my  little  girl  in 
the  house,  signore?”  checked  him. 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “But — perhaps  you 
will  not  be  welcome  to  her  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  guess  of  mine.  There  is 
a  visitor,  a  small,  stunted  man  with 
ears  like  an  elephant’s,  who  has  upset 
her.  He  is  with  her  father;  but 
she - ” 

He  got  thus  far  before  he  realized 
the  intensity  of  the  change  in  the 
young  greengrocer's  countenance.  Mar¬ 
co  was  gritting  his  white  teeth  like  a 
dog,  and  there  was  a  passionate 
beetling  of  those  marked  eyebrows  <X 
his. 

“What  is  it  now?”  Douglas  asked. 

“A  man  so  high,  with  a  white 
beard?”  retorted  Marco. 


“A  man  just  so  high,  with  a  white  or 
gray  beard.” 

“Then,”  said  Marco,  “may  the  EMI 
One  seize  him!”  He  whisked  to  the 
rightabout.  “I  go  your  way  now,  sig¬ 
nore,”  he  added.  “She  will  not  speak 
to  me  for  days,  I  think.  She  will  weep 
and  go  to  church  more  than  ever,  and 
I  shall  be  to  her  as  if  I  were  not  a  live 
man.  It  has  been  so  before.  This 
Bella — he  has  a  power  over  her  father 
which  it  torments  her  to  see.  The  last 
time  was  when  the  poor  Banti  met  with 
her  end.  She  was  then  so  ill,  signore, 

that -  But  why  talk  of  it,  especially 

when  she  would  not  forgive  me  if  she 
could  hear  me?  Do  not  tell  her  that 
you  have  seen  me,  signore.  She  has 
her  moods,  like  other  girls.  It  is 
nothing  worse  than  that.” 

But  Douglas’s  mind  was  now  keenly 
on  the  alert. 

“La  Bella  Banti,  you  say?”  he  asked. 
“She  was  of  this  street,  was  she  not?” 

The  you  Jig  greengrocer  pointed  over 
his  shoulder. 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “That  is  where  she 
lived  with  her  mother  as  a  young  girl. 
She  always  retained  an  affection  for 
the  neighborhood.  When  she  wore  dia¬ 
monds  like  a  princess  and  drove  in  her 
own  carriage,  it  was  still  to  Bassano 
that  her  boott'  and  little  shoes  came  to 
be  repaired.  From  sympathy  with  the 
friends  of  her  youth,  signore.” 

“Yes,”  saj'd  Douglas,  disguising  his 
avidity.  “And  that  other,  Andrea  Gul- 
sano?  He  also  lived  here?” 

“That  is  true,  signore;  and” — Marco 
laughed  rather  bitterly,  as  if  he  re¬ 
sented  the  inclination  at  such  a  time — 
“it  was  the  same  with  him,  signore, 
as  touching  his  boots.  Bassano  worked 
for  him  as  for  the  poor  Banti.  Ckirpo 
santo!  that  is  what  disquiets  me. 
After  the  Guisano  tragedy  I  jested  with 
Maria  in  saying  that  it  was  a  fatality 
for  her  father  to  mend  a  man’s  boots, 
and  she  was  furious  with  me.  It  will 
be  the  same  again  unless  I  hold  my 
tongue.  Name  of  a  she-dog!  And  that 
ugly  little  Bolla  here  as  before!  But 
I  turn  off  by  this  street.  To  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  seeing  you  again,  signorino!” 
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“One  moment,”  said  Dou^ilas.  “This 
Bella,  you  call  him?  Do  you  tell  me 
he  is,  as  it  were,  a  coincidence  with 
these  mishaps?” 

“I  do  not  know,  signore,”  replied  the 
young  greengrocer,  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  suspicion  now  in  his  eyes.  “It 
is  not  to  be  taiked  about.  A  rivedere!” 

He  strode  across  the  road. 

Douglas  turned  to  the  window  of  a 
little  wineshop  and  understood  why  his 
heart  beat  so  fast.  He  read  the  card¬ 
board  slips  in  the  window  about  good 
red  wine  at  twenty,  thirty  and  forty 
centesimi  the  litre,  and  told  himself 
that  at  last  he  had  a  clue  to  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  exploded  five.  He  could 
see  not  at  all  whither  the  clue  posi¬ 
tively  pointed.  He  knew  only  that  a 
voice  had  cried  joyfully  within  him, 
and  that  his  whole  brain  approved  the 
cause  for  such  exultation.  For  many 
minutes  he  gazed  absorbedly  at  these 
Intimations  about  cheap  red  wine.  The 
wine-vendor  himself  showed  a  head  be¬ 
hind  them  without  disturbing  him; 
Even  when  the  man  hung  up  a  new 
card,  announcing  excellent  white  wine 
of  Asti  at  fifty  centesimi  the  litre,  side 
by  side  with  the  others,  Douglas  paid 
heed  neither  to  it  nor  the  cunning  mer¬ 
chant’s  face. 

He  was  groping  all  the  time,  like  a 
man  in  the  dark  who  knows  for  a  truth 
that  there  is  something  to  be  found. 
What  should  he  do?  And  then  he  de¬ 
cided  that  he  would  take  the  most 
obvious  of  courses.  He  would  wait  and 
follow  this  deformed  imp  of  a  Bolla. 
Prom  the  wine-shop  window  he  com¬ 
manded  a  view  of  the  cobbler’s  door  at 
the  end  of  the  street.  He  watched 
zealously  for  five  more  minutes,  with 
his  back  to  the  advertisements  of  the 
good  and  excellent  wine;  zealously,  yet 
with  dissimulation,  smoking  and  read¬ 
ing  to  some  extent  at  the  same  time. 

Then,  whom  should  he  see  come 
round  the  corner  from  the  Piazza 
d’Arml  but  the  well-groomed  Count 
Enzio!  He  Just  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
the  gentleman’s  slender  form,  pinched 
at  the  waist,  and  of  the  red  flower  In 
his  buttonhole.  The  next  moment  the 


man  had  entered  the  house  without 
knocking.  To  be  sure,  the  door  was 
generally  thus  open  to  the  turn  of  a 
handle;  but  Douglas  had  learned  that 
the  conventional  thing  to  do  was  to 
knock  before  entering. 

Leaving  the  wine-shop,  Douglas  re¬ 
turned  slowly  to  his  lodging.  He  had 
some  notion  that  a  general  embroil¬ 
ment  might  ensue  in  that  modest 
house;  and  if  so,  it  were  perchance 
some  advantage  to  him  to  take  a  hand 
in  it. 

Nor  were  his  intuitions  altogether  at 
fault  here  also.  He  found  the  door 
open,  and  the  Count,  with  an  Inflamed 
face,  on  the  point  of  passing  toward 
the  pavement.  Farther  inside  was 
Maria,  also  red-faced  and  excited, 
though  with  tears  on  her  cheeks. 

The  separation  between  them  was 
immediate  when  Douglas  appeared. 
With  a  sweep  of  his  hat,  the  elaborate¬ 
ness  of  which  hinted  at  irony,  Masuc- 
cio  stepped  from  the  house,  and,  after 
an  unfriendly  gaze  at  Douglas,  vanished 
round  the  comer.  The  girl  rushed  from 
the  hall  into  the  little  shop  to  the 
right;  and  there,  when  he  presumed  to 
follow  her,  Douglas  found  her  almost 
doubled  on  a  chair,  rocking  herself  and 
shedding  abundant  tears. 

“My  dear  child,”  he  said,  “what  is  It 
all  about?  What  has  happened  to  dis¬ 
tress  you?” 

She  did  not  reply,  but  wept  on. 

Upon  the  counter  was  a  neat  parcel, 
tied  with  white  tape,  evidently,  from 
its  shape,  containing  a  boot 

“Tell  me  the  trouble,  little  one,” 
Douglas  urged,  as  he  looked  at  the 
snowy  parting  in  the  girl’s  black  hair. 
"Has  he — that  fellow — insulted  you?” 

She  glanced  up  then  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  in  her  tear-charged  blue  eyes  for 
which  a  romantic  artist  might  have 
paid  a  good  price. 

“Is  the  door  shut,  signorino?”  she 
whispered. 

He  shut  it  softly. 

“We  are  alone,”  he  said. 

Then  Marla  Bassano  burst  forth. 

“I  wish  he  was  dead,  signorino,”  she 
cried.  “And  I  wish  further  that  I  wbs 
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in  Paradise  with  my  dearest  mother. 
This  wicked  earth!  But  no — I  will  not 
do  It.  I  will  be  true  to  my  Marco.” 

"The  Count - ”  suggested  Douglas. 

"Yes,  slgnorino,”  she  exclaimed,  re¬ 
sponsive  to  his  prompting.  “He  threat¬ 
ens  that  unless  I  consent  to  sacrifice 
myself  to  him  to-morrow  he  will  make 
a  scandal  of  me.  He  is  so  enamored. 
I  did  not  think  he  had  such  a  heart  of 
fire.  I  do  not  love  him — no;  but  I 
have  taken  his  presents,  many  of  them, 
and  he  has  twice  kissed  my  lips,  and  I 
am  a  very  unfortunate  young  woman 
to  have  let  him  go  so  far.  He  desires 
to  carry  me  away  to  his  country  house 
by  Bologna.  Do  I  say  desires?  He  in¬ 
sists.  And  he  tells  me  that  if,  when 
he  comes  for  his  miserable  boot  in  the 
morning — there,  behold  it  by  your 
hand! — if  I  am  still  obstinate  he  will 

find  out  my  poor  Marco,  and — and - 

Ah!  but  who  shall  say  what  will  then 
come  to  us  all?  They  will  perhaps 
fight,  and  I  at  least  shall  be  disgraced. 
Signorino,  I  hate  him  worse,  I  think, 
than  that  other.  What  a  house  is 
this!” 

“Poor  little  girl!”  murmured  Dou- 
glEis,  stroking  the  coarse  black  hair  of 
her  head  by  the  broad  parting.  “But, 
you  know,  I  told  you  before - ” 

She  shook  off  his  hand. 

“That  is  not  all,  caro  signore,”  she 
almost  screamed,  with  a  fresh  flood  of 
tears,  and  the  terror  as  before  staring 
through  the  tears.  “There  was  my  poor 
father  lying  like  one  dead  on  the  floor 
upstairs.  He,  that  accursed  other,  found 
him  so.  I  would  not  help  him  to  bis 
senses  at  first,  when  I  saw  for  what 
purpose  that  other  had  come.  But  it  is 
enough,  signorino!  I  must  not  talk. 
This  is  no  bouse  for  so  gracious  and 
kind-hearted  a  stranger  as  you,  signor¬ 
ino.  Would  to  heaven  my  poor  father 
could  escape  from  the  city!  That  is 
what  I  have  begged  and  begged.  We 
are  of  Parma  ourselves.  There  are  our 
blood-relatives,  and  there  we  might* 
live  happy  and  peaceful  lives,  with 
perhaps  Marco,  if  God  willed — if — If 
things  were  otherwise.  It  is  because 
of  a  weakness  of  mind  in  my  poor 


father.  But  come,  I  must  be  courage¬ 
ous  and  wipe  my  eyes,  signore.” 

She  stood  up  and  Jerked  her  thick 
black  plait  behind  her,  tried  to  smile, 
and  used  her  handkerchief  to  her  face. 

Douglas  himself  was  more  perturbed 
now  than  she  seemed. 

“That  is  right.  Courage!  courage!” 
he  said  at  a  venture.  “But  you  talk 
of  the  man  Bolla,  do  you  not — ^him  with 
the  ears?” 

The  girl’s  hand  clenched  into  a  fist 
by  the  side  of  the  Count’s  parcel,  and 
her  full  rosy  lips  tightened  grimly. 
She  drew  breath  before  she  replied. 

“No,  signore,  I  talk  not  of  him.  And, 
excuse  me,  but  it  is  the  hour  when 
Marco  comes  sometimes.”  She  forced 
another  smile;  without  much  difficulty 
either,  thanks  to  her  blessed  mercurial 
temperament.  “Marco  will  not  like  It 
if  he  finds  you  here  with  me — thus.” 

“He  will  not  come  to-day,”  said 
Douglas  thoughtlessly.  “He  was  in  the 

street  just  now  when  that  other - 

But  for  charity’s  sake  don’t  glare  at 
me  like  that’” 

’The  girl’s  temper  had  taken  yet 
another  turn.  No  turkey-cock  in 
Douglas’s  experience  ever  swelled  out 
so  indignantly  as  she  under  the  diges¬ 
tion  of  this  trivial  intelligence  about 
her  Marco.  She  seemed  to  put  on 
inches  of  stature,  and  the  flashing  of 
her  eyes,  the  scorn  and  wrath — ^he  had 
never  seen  the  like  on  so  pretty  a  young 
face.  She  said  something  first  in 
dialect  that  Douglas  missed.  Then  out 
shot  her  arm  as  she  pointed  to  the 
door. 

“Go,  signore!  Have  the  kindness  to 
go  from  this  room.  I  command  it 
Without  words!”  she  cried,  as  dignified 
as  a  stone  Juno. 

Hat  in  hand,  Douglas  obeyed. 

“Certainly,”  he  said,  “certainly.  I 
am  sorry  if  I  have  said  anything  to 
annoy  you;  but,  remember,  I  am  your 
friend." 

"I  want  no  such  friend,  signore,”  she 
said,  her  eyes  like  lamp-lit  blue  dia¬ 
monds.  “Do  me  the  favor  to  with¬ 
draw.” 
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Douglas  passed  the  rest  of  the  day 
fn  a  state  of  increasing  restlessness 
and  conviction:  the  former  because  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do  to  substan¬ 
tiate  his  belief  that  Bassano  the  cobbler 
had  very  much  to  do  with  the  tragedies 
which  were  still  an  unelucidated  marvel 
to  Milan,  and  the  latter  Inevitably  the 
more  he  sought  other  interpretations 
of  the  conduct  and  words  of  the  cobbler 
and  his  daughter. 

At  one  time  he  was  for  calling  upon 
the  Cavallere  di  Barese  and  telling  him 
all  he  knew  and  surmised.  But  scruples 
withheld  him.  It  was  very  repugnant 
to  him  to  think  that  he  might  be  a 
wrecker  of  Bassano’s  home.  He  could 
not  do  it,  indeed.  How,  for  instance, 
would  that  poor,  pretty  girl  look  at  him 
if  he  were  thus  proclaimed  as  a  spy? 
Look  at  him,  forsooth!  Why,  she  would 
perhaps  seek  to  tear  the  eyes  from  his 
head.  Moreover,  a  certain  feeling  of 
pride  supported  his  natural  inclination 
in  the  matter.  He  had  undertaken  this 
charge  alone.  If  the  worst  befell,  and 
Bassano  were  really  a  dastard  of  the 
kind  indicated  by  the  press,  whom  to 
lay  by  the  heels  were  the  manifest  duty 
of  the  first  righteous  man  who  discov¬ 
ered  the  cobbler’s  infamy,  then  he 
would  share  his  triumph  with  no  one. 

He  hoped,  and  quarreled  with  his 
hopes. 

In  this  confusion  of  mind  he  wan¬ 
dered  about  the  city.  He  spent  a  silent 
hour  in  the  beautiful  Duomo,  appar¬ 
ently  lost  in  pious  meditation,  but  most 
of  the  time  thinking  of  those  three 
or  four  souls  whose  fate  might  chance 
to  depend  upon  him:  Bassano  and  his 
daughter,  the  worthy  Marco,  and  that 
abbreviated  human  devil  of  a  Bolla, 
with  the  ears  which  declared  him  more 
brute-beast  than  man.  There  was  be¬ 
sides  the  Count,  for  whom  he  felt  a 
dislike  as  great  as  that  inspired  by  the 
dwarf.  He  also  could  not  be  disasso¬ 
ciated  from  any  exposure  of  the  casa 
Bassano. 

But  throughout  the  reflection  there 
was  all  the  time  this  one  baffling  and 
quite  important  detail.  Though  he  had 


it  in  plain  black  and  white  before  him 
that  Bassano  and  Bolla  were  Mafia 
fiends,  he  could  see  no  key  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  operations.  Of  all  men, 
Bassano,  the  shrinking  pink-eyed  piece 
of  timidity!  How  could  he  be  made 
responsible  for  such  magnificent  chem¬ 
istry?  There  was  no  trace  in  him  of 
audacity,  whether  of  mind  or  body. 
And  from  what  Maria  had  told  him, 
her  father  was  little  better  than  an 
anchorite,  shut  up  all  day  and  all  night 
with  his  leather  and  his  tools,  save 
when  as  a  rare  enterprise  he  stole  out 
for  a  glass  of  vermouth  at  the  “Na- 
zione.”  Maria  had  said  it  was  but  once 
a  week  or  so  that  he  thus  dissipated, 
and  then  he  was  back  again  in  a  few 
minutes.  No;  there  was  nothing  vil¬ 
lainous  or  masterful  in  the  composition 
of  Bassano  the  cobbler,  so  far  as  the 
common  eye  could  see. 

It  was  late  when  Douglas  returned 
to  the  Via  Gcrta.  He  felt  a  little  anx¬ 
ious  about  his  reception.  In  his  hand, 
moreover,  was  another  evening  paper 
with  comments  on  the  "Qazetta’s” 
article  about  the  five  mysteries.  But 
he  would  keep  that  to  himself,  go  to 
bed,  and  perhaps  awake  with  some  wise 
ideas. 

To  his  satisfaction,  however,  Maria 
Bassano  opened  the  door  to  him  with 
welcoming  eyes. 

‘Tt  contents  me  to  see  you,  caro 
signore,”  she  said  with  gentle  friendli¬ 
ness.  “I  was  not  myself  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  fear  I  behaved  with  some 
asperity.  The  signore  will,  I  hope,  not 
remember  it.”  She  proffered  her  hand 
in  the  dimly  lighted  passage 

“I  have  quite  forgotten  it,  little  one,” 
said  Douglas  cordially.  ”I  sympathized. 
You  believe  that?” 

He  could  hear  the  tap-tapping  of  the 
cobbler’s  hammer  upstairs.  Bassano 
did  not  often  work  so  late,  though  the 
sound  was  always  the  first  that  came 
to  him  when  he  opened  his  eyes  in  the 
morning. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  girl.  *T  believe 
everything  that  is  good  of  the  signore. 
But  there  is  something  I  wish  to  say. 
It  is  about  Masuccio.” 
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"What  about  the  fellow?”  asked 
Douglas. 

“I  have  arranged  It  with  myself, 
dgnorino.  It  was  a  foolishness  from 
the  first,  that  intimacy.  I  perceive  It 
now.  One  has  one’s  looks,  to  be  sure, 
and  It  seems  a  pity  not  to  make  a  little 
money  Innocently  with  one’s  face  as 
well  as  with  one’s  hands,  if  God  gives 
one  the  precious  gift  of  beauty:  but, 
yes,  I  reproach  myself  for  Marco’s  sake. 
I  have  done  with  him.  When  he  re¬ 
turns  to-morrow  I  shall  give  him  his 
boot  and  tell  him  the  truth.  He  may 
take  his  boots  to  another  cobbler  in 
future,  and  if  he  requires  it  of  me  bis 
presents  shall  be  returned  to  him. 
Ah!  but  it  will  be  a  sorrow,  signorino, 
to  surrender  them.  Especially  the  ear¬ 
rings  of  gold  and  crystal,  and  the  brace¬ 
let  with  the  corals!  But  I  tire  your 
amiability,  caro  signorino.  Here  Is  the 
lamp,  and  good-night.” 

Douglas  was  not  eager  for  the  lamp. 

"This  Is  fine  news,  little  one,”  he 
said.  “I  congratulate  you.” 

"The  signore  Is  very  kind  to  say  so,” 
continued  the  girl.  “But  there  may  be 
trouble,  nevertheless.  'The  Count  Is  of  a 
haughty  nature.  One  must  trust  in 
God  even  more  than  one’s  self.  There 
is  one  other  thing  to  say;  but  I  do  not 
like  to  perhaps  vex  you,  caro  signorino, 
by  saying  It  to-night  after  my  wicked 
passion  of - ” 

"Never  mind  that,  Marla,”  Douglas 
Interrupted,  scenting  a  reference  to 
Bolla.  "Whatever  It  Is,  tell  it  to  me 
now.” 

"Truly?”  She  put  the  question  with 
arched  eyebrows  and  a  very  sweet 
gravity  In  her  blue  eyes. 

"Yes,  I  request  it,”  he  said. 

She  gave  him  his  candle  first. 

"It  hurts  to  say  it,  caro  signorino; 
but  I  have  persuaded  my  father  to 
leave  Milan  very  soon;  perhaps  to-mor¬ 
row,  perhaps  the  day  after.  Will  it 
Incommode  you  very  much  to  seek  an¬ 
other  apartment  in  the  morning?”  ^ 

"You  leave  Milan?”  he  asked,  aston¬ 
ished. 

“Perhaps,  signorino.  ’There  are 
reasons.  I  must  not  name  them.” 


Douglas’s  presence  of  mind  failed 
him  for  the  time,  thus  confronted  by 
the  likelihood  of  fresh  disappointments. 

“Those  tiresome  reasons  again!”  he 
exclaimed.  "Any  one  would  think  your 
father  was — was  not - ”  In  some  con¬ 

fusion  he  stayed  his  tongue.  “We  will 
consider  it  in  the  morning.  There  will 
be  time  then.  Good-night.” 

He  turned  for  the  stairs.  The  girl’s 
eyes  had  enlarged  with  his  words,  and 
it  would  not  have  surprised  him  to 
hear  another  outburst  from  her.  But 
none  came.  Perhaps  it  had  lacked  time 
to  develop. 

Alone  in  his  little  room,  with  the 
saints  on  the  walls  and  Maria  Bassano’s 
patchwork  bedcover,  made  in  the  days 
of  her  sublimely  Innocent  early  teens, 
Douglas  put  the  candle  on  the  toilet 
table  and  gave  way  to  his  irritation. 
The  tap-tap  of  the  cobbler  upstairs 
still  continued.  It  seemed  to  add  to  his 
annoyance.  He  was  a  fool  to  have  let 
his  personal  feelings  for  one  moment 
Interfere  with  his  prescribed  duty  as 
a  pursuer  of  evildoers.  He  ought  to 
have  consulted  the  Cavaliere  di  Barese 
that  evening.  Were  it  not  so  late,  even 
now  he  would,  perhaps,  have  gone  to 
him.  What  a  fool  to  have  allowed  a 
pair  of  Venetian  blue  eyes  to  waste  his 
time,  and,  again  perhaps.  Involve  the 
downfall  of  another  life!  This  pro¬ 
jected  flight  of  the  Bassano  establish¬ 
ment  confirmed  all  the  portents.  'The 
Via  Corta  was  at  the  root  of  the  five 
horrible  assassinations,  and  Bassano 
the  cobbler  at  the  very  root  of  the 
root. 

He  went  to  bed  with  every  determina¬ 
tion  to  rise  early  and  make  amends  for 
his  negligence;  and  it  was  with  the  tap¬ 
tapping  of  the  cobbler  still  sounding  in 
the  house  like  a  death-tick  that  sleep 
very  considerately  came  to  him. 

But,  In  fact,  he  did  not  wake  early. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  8  o’clock  before 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  turned  toward 
the  sunlit  corner  of  the  Gastello  and 
the  patch  of  the  Piazza  d’ArmI  beyond 
his  unblinded  window. 

He  lay  still  for  a  few  moments, 
gathering  the  threads  of  his  life. 
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There  was  talking  somewhere  on  the* 
premises  below.  Outside,  a  fruit  seller 
was  proclaiming  fresh  apricots  and 
other  things. 

Then  Douglas  jumped  from  his  bed. 
The  importance  of  the  day  thus  begun 
had  loomed  large  to  his  imagination. 
It  behooved  him  to  waste  no  more  time. 
He  could  hear  that  persistent  cobbler 
at  work  upstairs;  not  hammering,  but 
moving  weights,  as  it  were.  Most  of 
all,  however,  he  heard  the  voices  down¬ 
stairs.  And  it  was  with  only  one  leg 
in  his  trousers  that  he  suddenly 
realized  whose  voice  it  was  as  well  as 
Maria’s.  Maria’s  had  risen  to  a  pas¬ 
sionate  and  rather  shrill  pitch.  The 
other’s  had  also  risen  from  a  basso 
profondo  to  something  like  a  hoarse 
tenor.  And  the  other’s  was  the  Count 
Bnzio  Masucclo’s. 

At  such  an  hour! 

Still  with  the  right  leg  in  and  the 
left  leg  outside  his  trousers,  Douglas 
quietly  opened  his  door.  It  relied  on  a 
latch  only  and  a  key  which  he  never 
used. 

“It  Is  your  last  chance,  carina,’’  he 
now  heard  the  Count  say,  “I  shall 
bring  a  carriage  to  this  end  of  the  Via 
Legnano  at  10  o’clock.  If  you  do  not 
come  to  me  I  come  for  you.  Ponder  it 
well.’’ 

“No,  signore,’’  said  Marla  Bassano. 
“I  have  told  you  It  cannot  be.” 

“And  I  repeat  that  it  is  either  that 
or  there  will  be  something  that  will 
make  you  sorry.  I  am  not  master  of 
myself,  my  dove.” 

“Have  the  courtesy  to  depart, 
signore,”  then  said  Maria,  lowering  her 
voice.  “My  father,  I  think,  is  descend¬ 
ing.” 

“Very  well,  slgnorlna,”  said  the 
Count  in  a  much  more  ordinary  tone. 
“It  is  understood.  Addio!” 

Douglas  beard  the  house  door  close, 
and  shutting  his  own  door,  proceeded 
with  his  toilet.  He  stepped  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  ’The  Count  lived  at  the  cemetery 
end  of  the  city,  and  would  probably, 
as  usual,  pass  toward  the  piazza.  There 
he  was,  indeed,  with  the  little  parcel 
under  his  arm,  a  gray  felt  Tyrolese  hat 


on  his  head;  for  the  rest,  perfectly 
gloved,  and  with  a  slender  umbrella. 
It  had  rained  in  the  night,  and  there 
were  puddles  on  the  road.  The  Count 
was  careful  to  avoid  the  puddles. 

For  maybe  a  full  minute  Douglas 
kept  the  gentleman  in  sight,  until  he 
was  near  by  the  trees  which  here 
bordered  the  great  piazza. 

Douglas  was  buttoning  his  braces  and 
about  to  turn  away,  when  suddenly  he 
seemed  to  freeze  from  head  to  foot. 
Could  he  believe  his  eyes?  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  Masuccio  had  disappeared,  and 
instead  of  him  there  was  a  little  cloud 

of  particles  which -  But,  of  course, 

he  could  believe  his  eyes.  'The  report 
as  of  a  cannon  which  sounded  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  told  him  everything. 

Staring  horror-stricken,  he  saw  the 
cloud  die  av^ay.  There  was  no  well- 
dressed  Count  Enzio  Masuccio  visible 
where  the  cloud  had  been;  but  a  gen¬ 
darme  and  a  man  in  an  operative’s  blue 
smock  were  running  toward  the  site 
of  the  explosion. 

Douglas  slipped  into  his  coat  without 
troubling  about  anything  else. 

The  silence  of  the  house  was  almost 
a  stunning  contrast  to  that  fatal  roar 
whose  echo  was  still  in  his  ears.  Not 
a  sound  now  came  from  the  cobbler  up¬ 
stairs.  But  when  he  opened  bis  door 
he  heard  a  whisper  from  below,  and  a 
subdued  patter  of  prayers  from  Maria 
Bassano  drifted  toward  him.  “Holy 
Virgin,  intercede  for  us  in  this  our 
hour  of  greatest  need!”  While  he 
paused,  irresolute,  Douglas  heard  this 
much  of  the  piteous  little  petition  fly 
off  to  heaven. 

A  shout  from  the  cobbler  broke  upon 
the  girl’s  prayers  like  something 
sacrilegious.  “My  daughter!”  yelled 
the  man. 

Maria  Bassano  sprang  up  the  stairs. 
“Oh,  signore!”  she  gasped  as  she  fled 
past  Dougla.s. 

A  minute  later  she  rushed  down. 

In  the  meantime  Douglas  had  waited 
and  resumed  his  dressing.  There  was 
a  crowd  on  the  piazza  now — men, 
women  and  boys  looking  about  them 
as  if  they  were  hunting  for  many  lost 
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pieces  of  money.  At  times  one  would 
stoop,  pick  up  something  and  drop  it 
again.  Upstairs  the  cobbler  and  bis 
daughter  conversed  strenuously. 

And  then  the  girl  descerded,  and 
Douglas  intercepted  her. 

“Well?”  he  said.  “The  Count — you 
know,  perhaps — he  has  been  extermi¬ 
nated.  He,  the  sixth!” 

Maria  Bassano  clasped  her  hands  on 
her  bosom.  The  agony  in  her  eyes 
was  dreadful  to  Douglas.  Yet  she  spoke 
calmly  in  assent. 

“Si,  signore,  the  sixth!  But  it  was 
a  mistake.  It  does  not  matter.  We 
are,  of  course,  ruined  this  time.  But 
it  was  not  Masuccio  who  was  decreed 
to  die.  Dio  mio!  no.  My  father,  in 
his  agitation,  placed  it  in  the  wrong 
boot — that  of  Masuccio.  He  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  so.” 

Looking  up,  Douglas  saw  the  pallid 
face  of  Bassano  himself  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs.  But  in  spite  of  his  pallor 
there  was  an  expression  of  vigor  in  the 
cobbler’s  e.ves  which  was  new  to 
Douglas.  He  had  the  air,  indeed,  of  a 
man  whose  back  was  against  a  wall, 
and  who  meant  to  fight. 

Thus  standing,  the  cobbler  spoke. 

“Are  you  a  friend  to  us,  signorino?” 
he  asked  steadily. 

“That  is  it,  caro  signorino,”  whisper¬ 
ed  the  girl,  still  with  her  fingers  locked 
on  her  bosom.  “You  will  not  betray 
us,  you  who  are  so  amiable  and  good? 
There  Is  a  train  for  Parma  in  an  hour.” 

“Ah!" 

Douglas  glanced  from  father  to 
daughter,  and  from  daughter  to  father. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  window.  It  was 
their  simplicity  that  had  first  im¬ 
pressed  him.  As  if  he  could  intervene 
between  them  and  their  fate  in  such  a 
moment!  But  now,  on  further  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  perceived  that  there  was  at 
present  no  evidence  to  connect  this  dis¬ 
integrated  Count  Enzio  with  the  house 
he  had  left  five  minutes  ago.  The 
crowd  had  swelled.  There  were  several 
police,  who  seemed  quite  at  a  loss 
whether  to  look  up  to  heaven  or  down 
upon  the  ground  for  information  about 
the  identity  of  the  luckless  sixth  in 


this  chain  of  calamities.  That  a  sixth 
citizen  of  Milan,  or  otherwise,  had  been 
blown  to  uttermost  fragments  was  no 
doubt  clear  to  them;  but  how  could 
they  ascertain  more  than  that? 

"Tell  me,”  said  Douglas  to  the 
cobbler,  who  had  come  downstairs, 
“you  are  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
others?  Is  It  not  so?” 

“A  most  unhappy  and  unwilling  in¬ 
strument,  signorino,”  replied  Bassano, 
tremulously  as  of  old,  with  shaking 
hands.  “Before  God,  I  swear  It.” 

“And  did  not  mean  to  murder  that 
man?” 

“His  Excellency,  the  Count,  signore? 
No,  by  the  bones  of  San  Carlo!  I  con¬ 
fused  them.  I  will  confess  to  yon. 
Signore  Inglese,  as  to  God  Almighty. 
Tlie  man  whom  I  must  not  name 
brought  the  thing  which  I  must  not 
talk  about,  and  a  certain  boot.  I  was 
to  put  it  in  the  heel  of  the  boot  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  there  was  a  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  boots,  and  being  so  fa¬ 
tigued  last  night,  I -  But  your  good¬ 

ness  understands  without  more  words.” 

“An  infernal  machine  in  the  heel  of  a 
boot?”  said  Douglas,  almost  incred¬ 
ulous. 

“Si,  signorino,”  replied  the  cobbler. 
“An  invention  of  the  devil!  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  God  be  praised!  I  do 
but  obey  the  commands  which  are 
forced  upon  me.” 

"But  how” — Douglas  lost  sight  of  all 
else  for  the  time  save  the  Ingenuity  and 
energy  of  such  murders — “how  came  he 
to  put  it  on  here — the  boot?” 

“That  was  an  accident,  caro  signor¬ 
ino,”  said  Maria.  “It  was  his  right 
foot,  and  he  complained  greatly  of  the 
tightness  of  the  boot  he  was  wearing. 
He  changed  it  for  the — the  mended  one, 
although  it  was  not  a  perfect  pair  with 
the  other  one,  and - ” 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

“There  is  little  time,”  protested  the 
cobbler,  with  urgent  eyes  between  their 
pink  lids.  "May  we  trust  you,  signor¬ 
ino?” 

“Yes,  you  may  trust  me;  but  there  is 
one  thing  more.  These  misadventures 
— are  they  managed  by  clockwork?” 
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The  cobbler  hesitated,  sighed  and 
looked  earnestly  at  his  daughter. 

“The  signore  is  very  inquisitive,”  he 
remarked.  “Sbali  I  tell  him  this  also?” 

"He  is  our  friend,  father.  He  has 
said  we  may  trust  him.  The  English 
do  not  lie,”  replied  Maria  Bassano. 

"That  is  so.  I  repeat  it  I  am  your 
friend  to  the  best  of  my  powers,”  said 
Dougias.  "But  I  am,  as  you  say,  in¬ 
quisitive.  Are  they  little  boxes  of 
witchcraft  set  to  a  time?” 

“No,  signore,”  replied  the  cobbler  re¬ 
luctantly.  "There  is  a  head  to  them 
which  the  heel  presses.  But  they  do 
not  all  go  off  Immediately.  The  pres¬ 
sure  has  to  be  sufficient  Is  that  all  the 
signore  wishes  to  know?” 

And  then  Eiouglas  realized  the 
cruelty  of  his  questioning  at  such  a 
crisis. 

“It  is  all,”  he  said.  “Make  haste 
with  your  preparations,  and  good  luck 
to  you  both.  I  also  will  pack  my  little 
bag.” 

Maria  Basrano  began  to  call  down 
Heaven’s  blessings  upon  him;  but  he 
urged  her  not  to  take  that  trouble. 

There  was  still  no  indication  outside 
that  any  one  had  knowledge  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  Count’s  movements  before  the 
disaster.  The  crowd  had  swelled,  and 
included  mounted  officers  of  the  king’s 
army.  The  roar  of  voices  in  exclama¬ 
tion  could  be  heard  through  the  win¬ 
dow. 

A  certain  anxiety  now  seized  Douglas. 
Supposing  this  general  exodus  from  the 
house  were  noticed,  might  not  danger¬ 
ous  inferences  be  drawn? 

Of  course  it  was  so. 

He  decided  at  once  to  take  with  him 
only  such  things  as  he  could  con¬ 
veniently  carry  about  his  person;  and 
thus  lightly  padded  he  left  the  room 
to  say  “Good-by”  to  the  Bassanos. 

“May  I  come  up?”  he  called,  and 
taking  straightway  to  the  stairs,  he  was 
soon  in  the  cobbler’s  workshop. 

"I  am  going.  Once  more,  ‘Good- 
luck,’  ”  he  said.  He  gazed  about  him 
as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  pink- 
eyed  accessory  in  such  vile  deeds.  But 


there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
attic.  A  bed  was  in  the  corner,  and 
the  commonplace  litter  of  a  cobbler’s 
workshop  was  all  about.  He  observed, 
however,  a  package  which  evidently 
contained  a  boot. 

The  cobbler  wiped  his  hand  on  his 
apron  ere,  with  profound  respect  ob¬ 
vious  in  his  pink-rimmed  eyes,  he  re¬ 
sponded  to  Douglas’s  courtesy. 

“You  are  a  noble  benefactor  to  us, 
slgnorlno,”  he  stammered. 

"By  no  means,”  said  Douglas.  “Don’t 
be  rash  in  your  movements,  that’s  all. 
Let  your  daughter  walk  to  the  station 
by  herself,  and  you  after  her.  And 
don’t  overload  yourself  with  things.” 
He  fingered  the  parcel  idly  while  he 
spoke,  then  lifted  it  with  an  inquiring 
smile.  "Perhaps  this  also?”  he  whis¬ 
pered. 

'"rhat,  caro  signore,”  said  the  cobbler 
huskily,  “is  the  other  one.  He,  the 
agent,  was  to  come  for  it  at  noon.  But 
his  visit  will  be  useless.” 

“Bolla?” 

“Si,  signore.” 

"Happy  man,  then,  this  other,  eh— 
at  least  for  a  time?  Well,  addio,  in 
conclusion.” 

Downstairs  he  had  but  few  words  for 
Maria,  whose  tearful  blue  eyes  and 
quivering  lips  disconcerted  him.  He 
merely  repeated  the  precaution  which 
he  had  mentioned  to  her  father,  wished 
her  every  happiness  amid  more  en¬ 
lightened  surroundings,  and  left  the 
house. 

A  stream  of  people  was  in  the  Via 
Corta,  making  for  the  piazza;  and  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  Douglas  went 
with  the  tide. 

He  stayed  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd,  quietly  looking 
about  and  listening  to  its  comments 
and  ejaculations.  The  police  were  busy 
forming  an  Inclosure,  as  exact  as  they 
could  guess  at  it,  round  the  spot  of 
ground  which  held  conjecturable 
morsels  of  the  unfortunate  Masucclo. 
But  this  were  a  difficult  matter  if  a 
certain  gossip  of  the  crowd  spoke  truth 
in  saying  that  he  had  seen  no  frag- 
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menu  of  anything  larger  than  a  ooat- 
button. 

•  ••••• 

Back  at  his  hotel  in  the  Corso  Vit¬ 
torio  Emanuele,  Douglas  spent  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  day  and  the  subsequent 
night  And  the  next  morning  he  left 
for  London  without  paying  a  second 
yisit  to  the  Cavaliere  di  Barese.  It 
distressed  him  a  little  to  act  with  such 
apparent  Incivility,  but  he  feared  to 
face  that  experienced  gentleman.  He 
could  not  hope  to  escape  easily  from 
such  questions  as  the  Cavaliere  would 


be  bound  to  ask;  and  it  were  better 
that  the  Cavaliere  should  wonder  at  his 
discourtesy  than  that  he  should  by  an 
involuntary  word  or  look  give  him 
cause  to  suspect  the  Bassanos.  Others 
might  now  take  up  the  investigation  of 
the  Via  Corta’s  connection  with  the 
mysteries.  They  undoubtedly  would 
do  so  at  once,  and  Douglas  could  only 
hope  that  the  cobbler  and  bis  daughter 
might  successfully  obliterate  them¬ 
selves  in  Parma  or  elsewhere. 

His  own  short  week  in  Milan  was  at 
any  rate  one  to  remember. 


THL  LOVE.  LLTTE.R. 


By  WILFRLD  L.  RANDLLL. 

(FYom  Idler.) 

This  little  craft  I  launch  to-day 

With  cargo  sweet  and  wind  abaft — 

O  fairy  captain,  guard  you,  pray. 

This  little  craft! 

For  love  took  aim  at  me,  and  laughed, 

And  how  his  arrow  sped  away 
Wing’d  with  a  dream,  and  where  the  shaft 

V 

Was  found,  my  vessel  goes  to  say; 

So  let  the  white  sails  fill,  and  waft 
To  harbor  dear  through  sun  and  spray 
This  little  craft! 


f 
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The  Spirit  of  St.  Petersburg. 

By  TLST  DALTON. 


0PREAD  out  a  map  of  the  world 
and  drop  your  index  finger 
on  any  part — Alaska  or  Ter¬ 
ra  del  Fuego — it  is  all  the 
same — your  most  direct  route  is  to  start 
from  Fenchurch  street  station.  By  train 
to  Tilbury  you  change  direct  to  a 
steamer  going  to  North  America,  to 
Australia  or  to  India — and  on  crafts, 
mind  you,  of  the  best  build  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Go  by  train  to  the  Royal  Albert 
dock,  the  West  India  or  any  one 
of  the  numerous  docks  Joined  by 
railway  service  to  Fenchurch — and  a 
long  list  of  docks  it  Is — wherever  you 
want  to  go  you  will  not  be  far  wrong 
in  starting  from  here.  And  what  a 
wonderful  quarter  is  this  of  locks,  of 
powerful  sailing  vessels,  spars  and 
sails,  redolent  of  brine  and  tar,  and 
cloaked  in  gray  smoked  mantles,  a  re¬ 
gion  little  known  to  the  average  Lon¬ 
doner,  who  callously  relegates  his  Tow¬ 
er  and  Kensington  Museum  to  Ameri¬ 
cans.  In  this  section  you  can  find  a 
man  of  every  tribe,  even  an  Istonlan, 
end  that,  I  take  it,  is  a  wonderful 
thing. 

Of  course,  when  I  wanted  to  go  to 
Russia  I  started  from  Fenchurch  street. 
It  was  on  a  clear  evening,  with  an  after¬ 
glow  painting  the  sky  a  luminous  crim¬ 
son.  About  nine  o’clock,  when  the  shad¬ 
ows  were  beginning  to  lengthen,  I  land¬ 
ed  at  Mlllwall  Dock,  with  my  eyes 
turned,  not  toward  the  far  east  or  the 
west,  but  a  little  higher  north,  toward 
the  land  of  the  bear  and  the  drosky. 
Through  the  gate  giving  entrance  to 


the  dock  I  walked  past  steamer  after 
steamer,  until  at  last  I  saw  the  magic 
letters  “Irkutsk”  on  the  trim  7,000-ton 
passenger  steamer  commanded  by  my 
good  friend.  Captain  Omero.  By  ten 
o’clock  everything  was  still  over  the 
sleeping  city  of  vessels — not  a  sound 
of  a  cart,  a  cry  of  the  street  or  the 
creak  of  a  pulley — it  was  as  though 
you  were  in  a  tomb.  Toward  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  this  was  all 
changed.  The  silence  was  rent  with 
sharp  commands,  the  throb  of  the  en¬ 
gine  and  the  tread  of  the  crew  on  deck. 
It  was  a  medley  of  noises,  and  all  in 
honor  of  the  pilot,  who  had  come  on 
board  to  back  the  steamer  through  a 
maze  of  vessels  and  barges  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  lock,  a  wonderful  and  dif¬ 
ficult  task  of  maneuvering.  Near  four 
o’clock  flood  tide  had  crawled  foot  by 
foot  to  its  full  height,  the  lock  was 
opened  wide  and  the  “Irkutsk”  swung 
out  full  onto  the  Thames  and  pointed 
her  nose  toward  the  sea.  We  glided 
past  Blackwall,  Victoria,  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  Erlth,  Purfleet  and  Graves¬ 
end,  where  at  last  we  struck  the  Sea 
Reach  and  the  Warp,  and  thence 
through  Burrow  Deep  we  crawled  on 
through  King’s  Chan  and  passed  into 
the  sea  with  steam  on  toward  Holland. 
All  day  we  skirted  Holland,  passing  by 
North  Vleeland,  Amerland  and  Gron¬ 
ingen,  and  then  touched  the  coast  of 
North  Hanover  and  entered  the  River 
Elbe,  a  little  South  of  Heligoland. 
Through  the  Elbe  we  sailed  so  close 
to  shore  that  you  could  easily  distin- 
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gulsh  people  wending  their  way  to 
church  on  Sunday  morning,  and  about 
three  o’clock  we  entered  the  Kiel  Ca¬ 
nal — that  wonderful  weapon  of  the 
Kaiser.  At  Brunsbuttel,  the  North  Sea 
entrance  to  the  canal,  we  had  to  wait 
until  the  signals  were  arranged  and 
the  lock  opened.  From  three  in  the 
afternoon  until  eleven  at  night  the 
steamer  was  on  the  canal,  gliding  by 
little  villages  that  seemed  so  close  you 
felt  as  though  you  could  reach  out  and 
touch  them.  At  midnight  we  left  Alte- 
neau  and  the  Kiel  Canal  in  the  distance. 
At  last  we  were  upon  the  Baltic  and 
our  next  landing  would  be  St.  Peters¬ 
burg. 

The  Russian  passengers  were  willing 
to  admit  that  the  German  villages  were 
passable,  but  they  did  not  think  they 
could  compare  with  those  in  Russia. 
“Wait  until  you  see  Petersburg,”  was 
the  continual  retort  to  all  arguments, 
and  in  particular  from  Alexis,  who  had 
traveled  a  bit  and  had  therefore  a 
standard  of  comparison. 

“Yes,"  he  often  said,  “wait  until  you 
see  Petersburg.  London  is  massive. 
New  York  is  stupendous,  Berlin  is 
grand,  Paris  is  beautiful  and  Peters¬ 
burg  is— what  shall  I  say?  I  have  It. 
Petersburg  is  a  painting.  Wait  and 
you  see.” 

“But,”  I  objected,  “I  thought  Mos¬ 
cow  was  more  picturesque  than  St. 
Petersburg.” 

“Perhaps  more  picturesque,  but  not 
so  beautiful — no,  not  so  beautiful.  That 
Is  it.  Rome  is  more  picturesque,  I  say, 
but  Venice  is  more  beautiful.  That  Is 
It.  Moscow  Is  Russian — wonderful 
Kremlin,  many  basilicas,  old  monu¬ 
ments,  it  is  antique  place  and  thor¬ 
oughly  Russian — but  Petersburg  is  cos¬ 
mopolitan.  Yes,  Moscow  Is  picturesque, 
but  Petersburg  is  a  painting.  Wait, 
you  see.” 

“But  Is  there  a  finer  river  than  the 
Volga?” 

“Oh.  you  have  read  Gorky,  I  know. 
The  Volga,  It  Is  fine  river,  but  It  Is 
huge,  hungry  and  yellow  like  a  wolf. 


but  the  Neva,  she  is  more  slender,  moat 
artistique,  and  like  a  beautiful  lady. 
And  Gorky — I  am  glad  you  like  him. 
He  is  only  one  of  our  bright  men.  He 
is  only  one,  our  most  brilliant  men  are 
in  Siberia,  and  you  do  not  hear  of 
them.” 

Knowing  that  Alexis  had  been  an  of¬ 
ficer,  I  questioned  him  about  the  war. 

“I  can  say  nothing,”  he  answered. 

And  not  a  word  would  he  say  upon 
the  subject  The  Import  of  this  was 
brought  stronger  by  a  story  told  me 
by  an  English  manufacturer  of  St, 
Petersburg. 

“I  had  a  friend,”  he  related,  “who 
was  a  master-weaver  at  Narva,  and 
that,  as  you  know,  is  a  responsible 
position.  The  mill  was  owned  by  Rus¬ 
sian  merchants,  and  the  hours  were 
tremendously  long  and  the  wages  pov¬ 
erty  low.  The  Russian  workingmen 
wanted  more  money  and  shorter  hours. 
It  was  a  just  complaint  and  my  friend 
advised  them  to  stand  out  for  their 
rights.  The  news  soon  spread  through 
the  town,  and  on  the  following  mid¬ 
night  the  gendarmes  came  into  his 
house,  compelled  him  to  arise  and  ac¬ 
company  them  under  guard  to  the  train. 
They  escorted  him  through  to  a  fron¬ 
tier  station  and  forbade  him  ever  to 
return  to  Russia.  His  family  were  on 
a  visit  to  Petersburg  and  he  had  no 
opportunity  to  bid  them  good-bye,  and 
all  this  on  account  of  Indiscretion.  A 
chance  word  is  overheard  and  sudden¬ 
ly  a  Russian  disappears,  and  he  is 
often  never  heard  of  again.  He  has 
been  transported  somewhere  in  that 
vast  Siberia.” 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  about  five 
o’clock  we  sighted  the  first  Russian 
land — Dago  Island,  and  at  noon  on 
Wednesday  the  Kronstadt  lighthouse 
was  visible  on  the  port  side.  Kron¬ 
stadt  was  reached  at  three  o’clock.  Ex¬ 
ternally,  it  does  not  appear  nearly  as 
formidable  as  Gibraltar.  The  situation 
is  very  flat  and  the  round  brick  towers 
look  more  like  gas  tanks  than  fortress¬ 
es.  At  Kronstadt,  about  four,  the 
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gendarmes  boarded  the  steamer  to  look 
over  the  passports.  As  the  tug  came 
along  the  side  and  they  climbed  upon 
the  deck  a  Russian  lady,  who  stood  by 
my  side,  turned  suddenly  and  whis¬ 
pered: 

“Those  are  the  people  all  Russians 
fear — they  are  the  hidden  power  of  the 
country." 

“You  speak  with  feeling,”  I  ventured. 

“I  know  them,”  she  replied,  then  she 
lowered  her  voice  again.  “Oh,  yes,  I 
know  them  only  too  well — I  was  once 
exiled  to  Siberia.” 

And  all  of  this  five  days  from  Lon¬ 
don!  I  felt  as  though  I  were  moving 
through  the  pages  of  a  novel. 

Another  boat  drew  near  and  some 
gendarmes  in  plainer  garb  climbed  the 
ladder.  It  was  their  duty  to  guard  the 
gangway  when  the  boat  drew  up  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

We  turned  into  the  Moscow  canal, 
and  off  across  the  breakwater  I  at  last 
saw  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  as  Alexis 
had  said — a  painting — a  beautiful  and 
wonderful  painting,  and  the  impression 
is,  I  believe,  due  in  great  part  to  the 
approach  by  water.  It  is  a  spectacular 
entrance  by  steamer  with  the  city 
spread  out  before  you — one  that  is  al¬ 
ways  Impressive  and  that  you  will  al¬ 
ways  remember.  Naples  and  Monte¬ 
video  are  wonderful  cities  as  seen  from 
the  deck  of  a  steamer — they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  anything  but  beautiful  as  seen 
from  the  respective  stations  where 
trains  pull  up  from  Verona  and  Buenos 
Ayres. 

New  York  with  its  Jagged  sky-line  is 
impressive  from  the  harbor.  So  much 
depends  on  a  first  view.  Go  to  Rome 
by  train  from  Paris  and  you  alight  in 
a  dingy  station  and  enter  a  sombre 
dirty  street,  but  drive  to  Rome  from 
Frascati,  look  over  the  city  from  the 
Capitoline  Hill  and  you  will  swear  it 
is  a  wondrous  city,  with  St.  Peter’s 
looming  far  aboye  it.  Let  your  first 
Impression  of  Venice  be  at  sunset  from 
an  Adriatic  vessel,  and  you  have  it  at 
Its  best.  If  there  was  a  great  central 
station  on  the  top  of  Hlghgate  Ceme¬ 


tery  overlooking  the  city— a  beautiful 
station  with  an  Italian  garden  approach 
from  where  you  could  see  the  city 
spread  out  before  you  with  St.  Paul’s, 
the  Tower,  and  the  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  looming  forth — if  this  were  pos¬ 
sible  and  a  stranger  should  gain  this 
as  his  first  impression,  I  wager  he 
would  think  London  a  beautiful  city. 

The  approach  by  steamer  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  your  first  view  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  I  gazed  at  it  across  the 
breakwater  with  a  feeling  that  it  was 
a  wondrous  fair  vision.  Over  and 
above  all  there  shadows  the  Krepos 
(Fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul) — 
the  political  prison  where  many  are 
entombed  who  have  offended  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  great  place  of  graceful 
spires  and  of  beauty  is  visible  from  a 
great  distance.  'Then  you  can  see  from 
afar  St.  Isaac’s  Cathedral  with  its  solid 
gold  dome  glistening  in  the  sunlight 
and  the  solid  silver  turrets  of  the  Alex¬ 
ander  Monastery  at  the  end  of  the 
Nevsky.  'Truly,  Alexis  was  right— St. 
Petersburg  is  a  painting. 

The  heart  of  the  city  I  would  com¬ 
press  within  that  district  from  the  sum¬ 
mer  garden  to  the  Marla  Theatre  in 
one  direction  and  from  the  Admiralty 
to  the  Fontonka  Canal  on  the  other. 
Approximately  this  would  comprise  In 
London,  say,  from  Chancery  Lane  to 
Bond  street,  and  from  Oxford  street  to 
the  'Thames.  Within  this  space  in  each 
metropolis  you  can  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
city,  its  life,  its  main  interests  and 
view  its  prominent  streets.  It  is  the 
heart  of  the  great  middle  path  freed 
from  the  gruesome  flotsam  of  the  sub¬ 
merged  tenths,  and  the  artificial  color¬ 
ing  of  the  upper  classes — it  Is,  In  short, 
St.  Petersburg  and  London  just  as  they 
are  and  strongly  Indicative  of  the  vast 
differences  between  the  two  places. 
Here  you  will  find  the  St.  Petersburg 
that  has  been  evolved  from  marsh 
lands  to  a  beautiful  city.  You  will  see 
a  Cossack  officer— and  a  picturesque 
figure  he  is— and  the  drosky  driver  who 
has  so  little  respect  for  the  police  that 
he  rarely  obeys  his  instructions.  On  a 
corner  you  will  see  standing  a  crippled 
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soldier  mustered  out  from  the  war  roll 
and  near  him  the  street  laborers  fitting 
octagon  blocks  in  the  tom  pavements. 
Within  this  radius  are  the  Moskai  and 
the  Nevsky — the  Regent  and  Bond 
streets  of  St  Petersburg — lined  with 
shops  and  cafes,  the  goods  most  of 
them  imported  and  marked  at  so  high 
a  figure  that  you  wonder  how  any  one 
can  have  the  courage  or  the  means  to 
purchase,  and  cafes,  where  you  cannot 
order  breakfast  under  a  rouble.  It  Is 
an  expensive  city  to  live  in,  even  more 
expensive  than  Vienna,  and  this  being 
so  brings  St.  Petersburg  to  the  top 
notch  of  extravagant  cities  of  Europe. 
There  are  practically  no  poor  people  in 
Vienna,  for  the  city  was  built  only  for 
the  wealthy,  as  Newport,  the  society 
resort  in  America.  Vienna  is  peopled 
by  diplomats,  dilettanti  and  the 
wealthy  leisure  class  in  general,  while 
Newport  overflows  with  millionaires 
and  racing  people — both  classes  gam¬ 
blers,  and  spending  their  money  with 
open  hands.  But  the  city  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  does  not  come  under  either  of 
these  heads.  It  is  a  manufacturing 
town  and  was  built  ostensibly  for  the 
working  people.  Commodities  being  so 
high-priced,  you  may  wonder  how  the 
workingmen  live  here.  They  do  not — 
they  merely  exist  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Neva,  and  most  of  them  consider 
meat  a  luxury.  But  they  are  a  large 
body  of  people,  and  some  day  they  will 
rise  and  go  farther  than  the  great  iron 
foundry  where  they  were  stopped  dur¬ 
ing  the  January  riots.  If  they  ever 
reach  the  heart  of  the  city  they  will 
sack  it  to  the  ground,  for  the  streets 
are  wide  and  there  are  many  squares 
and  parks.  I  know  of  no  city  that 
would  be  more  defenseless  in  the  bands 
of  a  mob  than  SL  Petersburg.  I  can 
think  of  three  reasons  which  at  present 
make  any  popular  movement  impos¬ 
sible,  and  they  form  a  descending  scale 
reducing  the  cause  to  complete  failure. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  lea^Jer, 
and  if  there  were,  whom  wbuld  he  lead? 
There  is  no  organization  among  the 
working  people — by  organization,  I 
mean  trade*  unions  whose  object  is  to 


protect  every  laboring  man,  and  when 
one  man  moves,  all  move.  Even  if  this 
condition  of  affairs  existed  in  Russia 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  would 
be  able  to  accomplish  much,  for,  bear 
in  mind,  the  Russian  laborer  is  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  fear  of  centuries  and  is 
literally  weighed  with  Ignorance — so  it 
comes  to  “nihil  ex  nihile  fit"  You 
must  not  think  that  Father  Gapon  was 
a  leader — he  was  beloved  by  the  people, 
but  he  was  only  a  priest — mark  him  a 
fanatic  if  you  will— but  he  was  not  a 
leader.  Gorky  is  helpless,  Tolstoi  is 
harmless,  and  no  editor  can  be  a  leader, 
for  Journalists  cannot  move — they  are 
marked  men.  The  leader  must  be  a 
great  military  leader,  and  he  must 
come  from  the  people.  He  must  know 
them  and  have  their  confidence  and 
following — so  you  see  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  this  man  appears. 

I  will  give  an  idea  of  the  Russian 
workingman  at  play,  and  from  this  you 
can  judge  somewhat  of  his  character 
and  calibre. 

You  find  the  true  spirit  of  the  cock¬ 
ney  at  play  at  Hampstead  or  the 
“Flats”  on  a  bank  holiday,  and  in  St. 
Petersburg  you  see  the  Russian  work¬ 
ingman  at  his  best  on  a  national  holi¬ 
day,  like  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
at  the  huge  playground  built  by  the 
present  Czar  for  the  working  classes. 

The  People’s  Palace  or  Rod-ni-Dom, 
as  it  is  called,  has  no  counterpart.  It 
is  neither  a  Blackpool,  a  Crystal 
Palace  or  a  Coney  Island.  Across  the 
river  from  the  Palace  Quai,  directly 
behind  the  Krepos,  it  stands,  and  is 
reached  over  the  Troizka  Church 
Bridge.  The  main  building,  which  gives 
entrance  to  the  grounds,  was  the 
machinery  hall  at  the  Nijnl-Novgorod 
Exposition,  and  the  entire  steel  struc¬ 
ture  was  removed  in  pieces  and  re¬ 
bolted  on  its  present  site,  a  costly 
undertaking,  as  you  will  admit  It  was 
built  for  the  people  and  its  ultimate 
object  is  temperance — ^namely,  the  less¬ 
ening  of  vodka  drinking,  which  the 
Czar  claims  is  the  national  curse.  The 
main  building  contains  a  large  painting 
of  the  Czar  and  another  of  the  Czarina. 
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To  the  left  is  the  popular  theatre, 
■eating,  I  should  say,  a  thousand 
people,  all  interested  in  their  amuse¬ 
ment  with  a  grim  seriousness.  When¬ 
ever  any  one  is  sufficiently  moved  to 
express  approval  or  disapproval  he  is 
Immedlaitely  hissed  down.  A  laugh  or 
a  groan,  a  sob  or  a  cry  of  amazement — 
it  Is  all  one — the  people  will  stand  no 
Interruption,  and  they  hang  on  to  every 
word  with  a  feverish  anxiety  that  be¬ 
tokens  more  of  a  desire  to  comprehend 
the  action  of  the  play  than  real  appre¬ 
ciation.  I  remember  oue  man  in  par¬ 
ticular  who  was  painful  in  bis  In¬ 
tensity.  He  leaned  far  forward  with  a 
most  serious  look  upon  his  face  and 
with  'great  fortitude  drank  in  every 
word,  and  was  apparently,  though  his 
demeanor  did  not  indicate  it,  very  con¬ 
tented.  But  let  any  one  so  much  as 
sigh,  he  would  hiss,  then  turn  about 
and  glare  and  then  hiss  again  as  a 
final  warning — for  all  the  world  like  a 
rattlesnake  about  to  strike. 

At  intervals  a  gavotte  or  a  minuet  Is 
thrown  into  a  play  in  the  most  hap¬ 
hazard  fashion.  But  this  innovation  Is 
entirely  pleasing  to  the  audience.  But 
let  us  on  to  the  people’s  restaurant,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  remain  longer  than 
ten  minutes  in  the  theatre,  as  an  odor 
arises  like  from  the  bowels  of  a  cattle 
boat  on  a  stifling  night 

The  people’s  restaurant  Is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  hall  and  serves  its 
patrons  within  and  without  the  main 
building.  Altogether  the  immense 
cafe  caters  to  an  average  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  people  at  one  time.  Lunches  are 
served  during  the  day  on  the  grounds 
at  tables  adjoining  an  overhead  trolley 
which  communicates  direct  to  the 
kitchen.  You  give  an  order  and  sud¬ 
denly  It  comes,  apparently  flying 
through  the  air  in  a  basket.  Within 
the  enclosure  the  waitresses  take  their 
dishes  from  off  a  huge  revolving  steel 
table  which  moves  continually  and  con¬ 
tains  their  necessaries.  The  restau¬ 
rant  is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
magnitude.  Just  as  the  Krasnopolsky 
Palm  Room  of  Amsterdam  is  one  of 
the  sights  of  that  city  because  there  are 


over  a  hundred  billiard  tables  in  the 
one  room. 

In  the  grounds  are  the  real  play- 
grounda  On  the  night  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  the  particular  centre  of  inter¬ 
est  is  generally  some  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  natives  from  Little  Russia  who 
play  on  three  stringed  Instruments. 
Very  quaint  and  stirring  is  the  melody, 
and  the  repetition  of  the  theme  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  temperamental  color¬ 
ing.  There  is  first  a  subdued  melody 
which  gradually  rises  to  a  wild  barbaric 
dance  and  then  gently  dies  down  to  a 
soft  strain — it  is  like  the  rush  of  the 
wind  and  the  coming  of  a  peaceful 
night.  When  the  dancers  appear  the 
crowd  claps  vigorously.  By  all  odds 
this  is  the  most  popular  number.  There 
is  a  musical  team  with  the  same  old 
Jokes  that  have  worn  so  long  in  other 
countries — and  they  are  received  here 
in  about  the  same  spirit — passively — 
sometimes  a  half  laugh,  but  mostly 
sodden  silence.  Then  there  is  the 
“petite  circus”  with  the  loping  horse 
and  the  spangled  lady,  bedraggled  and 
careworn,  but  none  the  less  the  Queen 
of  the  Arena.  And  last  but  not  least, 
the  tin-type  gallery — In  fact,  nearly  all 
of  the  stock  amusements  furnished  at 
country  fairs — yes,  most  all  of  them, 
with  one  conspicuous  omission — the 
shooting  gallery. 

On  a  holiday  the  workingman  comes 
with  his  family  to  the  Rod-nl-Dom  at 
11  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  remains 
until  it  closes — 2  o’clock  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  He  is  going  to  see  everything  and 
have  a  real  holiday.  The  admission  is 
10  kopekas  (2^.),  and  the  popular 
theatre  ranges  in  price  from  one  rouble 
(2  shillings)  down  to  10  kopekas.  The 
outer  theatre  is  free  and  the  remainder 
of  the  amusements  are  side  shows,  with 
a  small  fee  for  admittance.  There  Is 
also  a  band  which  plays  during  the  day 
and  evening.  As  I  said  before,  the 
erection  of  this  playground  was  an  ex¬ 
pensive  undertaking,  but  I  imagine  that 
it  is  now  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
government.  The  workingman  is  free 
to  do  as  he  likes  and  can  buy  all  he 
wishes  at  the  Rod-ni-Dom,  with  the  one 
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•xceptlon  of  Todka.  llie  question  Is, 
Will  the  amusements  prove  more  allur¬ 
ing  than  vodka  drinking?  I  doubt  it. 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Russian 
workingman  gets  all  the  vodka  he 
wants— or  can  carry — which  Is  the  same 
thing,  before  be  comes  to  the  Rod-ni- 
Dom.  So  he  gets  both,  the  vodka  and 
his  amusement. 

From  the  Moscow  station  a  steam 
tram  with  three  cars  attached  puffs 
noisily  to  the  top  of  the  Nevsky  and 
turns  sharp  at  the  Alexander  Monastery 
where  beyond  the  last  granary  it 
crosses  the  canal  and  crawls  along  the 
Neva  through  the  heart  of  the  factory 
district  Close  to  the  last  granary  Is 
a  lodging  house  of  the  cheapest  kind — 
somewhat  like  the  night  shelters  on 
Mile  End  Road,  In  London,  but  even 
more  dirty  and  filthy,  taxing  an  inmate 
the  sum  of  three  kopekas  for  a  night’s 
lodging.  But  there  are  strange  char¬ 
acters  in  this  place,  men  who  have  no 
future,  men  of  ideas,  unwise  and  im¬ 
practical  which  will  never  materialize, 
and  petty  poets,  philosophers  and 
anarchists — all  men  of  no  homes  and 
most  of  them  of  no  ambition.  A  black 
hole  of  grime  and  dirt  that  reeks  out 
misery  and  degradation.  This  was  the 
lodging  bouse  that  was  once  a  shelter 
to  Maxim  Gorky,  and  its  types  he  has 
portrayed  witli  a  strong  hand  in  uis 
play,  "Nachtayal.”  This  lodging  iiouse 
is  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  Russian  work¬ 
ingman  and  is  not  indicative  in  any 
way  of  the  greater  and  better  class. 

One  of  the  first  unwritten  class  dis¬ 
tinctions  is  the  tram.  The  top  of  the 
tram  is  for  the  lower  class.  It  is  far 
more  preferable  than  the  inside  and 
gives  one  an  opportunity  to  see  all  on 
the  street  below,  but  a  study  of  his 
fallow  beings  is  not  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  to  a  Russian  gentleman,  and  he 
has  no  desire  to  touch  elbows — so  much 
so  that  he  would  never  think  of  riding 
on  the  top  of  a  tram — bis  pride  would 
not  permit  it  He  prefers  a  drosky,  but 
If  reduced  to  riding  in  'a  tram  your 
Russian  gentleman  will  always  ride 
tnside. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  is  there 


so  vast  a  difference  between  the  upper 
and  lower  classes.  The  average  Rn^ 
elan  workingman  is  exceedingly  and 
grossly  stupid.  A  Russian  will  not 
admit  this  with  but  few  exceptions 
—Prince  Kropotkin  in  chief,  and  I  taka 
it  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  He 
goes  beyond  this,  and  affirms  that  the 
Russian  peasant  and  the  Russian  work¬ 
ingman  are  in  general  only  removed 
one  degree  from  cattle.  Very  recently 
a  young  lad — a  laborer  in  one  of  the 
Neva  factories — surely  he  could  not 
have  been  over  seventeen — this  tall, 
thin  boy,  with  a  high  piping  voice  took 
upon  himself  to  inculcate  reform  unto 
his  fettered  companions  with  a  most 
lamentable  result. 

He  was  a  boy  orator,  with  many 
wicked  pamphlets  filed  away  in  his 
memory,  and  these  ideas,  of  which  he 
hardly  understood  the  import,  he  gave 
forth  to  his  fellow-creatures.  Prom 
five  in  the  morning  until  seven  at 
night — those  are  hours  that  would 
make  our  workingman  howl.  During 
these  hours  he  labored  faithfully  for 
the  support  of  his  mother  and  sister, 
but  alas,  temptation  came  his  way  and 
he  sold  his  birthright  for  his  causa. 
After  seven  he  mounted  on  a  stool,  that 
lad,  and  shouted  forth  his  pernicious 
thoughts:  “Were  they  satisfied  with 
their  long  hours?  Did  they  think  they 
received  enough  roubles  for  their 
labor?”  "Net!  Net!”  (no,  no)  shouted 
his  companions,  but  they  did  not  arise 
in  their  might  and  demand.  And  the 
strange  and  inconceivable  thing  oo- 
curred  that  the  authorities  permitted — 
the  authority,  I  should  say,  permitted 
the  boy  to  speak  six  days,  thinking  per¬ 
haps  that  one  so  young  would  be 
laughed  at  by  his  companions,  older 
and  more  thoughtful,  presumably,  than 
he.  But  he  flamed  bolder  and  higher, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  he  spoke  no 
more.  They  took  him  away.  Where? 
That  is  the  question!  Why?  For  fear  he 
might  strain  his  voice.  And  the  reason? 
That  the  motto  of  the  Russian  manu¬ 
facturer,  "long  hours  and  low  wages,” 
might  not  be  violated,  or  any  diettun 
laid  down  by  the  Czar  be  questioned. 
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The  strange  and  Illogical  effect  of  capitals  of  the  world  to  study  condl> 
long  hours  and  low  wages  has  brought  tions  and  phases  that  make  history, 
it  to  pass  that  most  of  the  articles  Before  going  to  the  front  I  was  In 
manufactured  in  the  city  are  more  Paris  when  the  first  tidings  of  the 
expensive  than  in  any  other  land.  And  Japanese-Russian  controversy  loomed 
again  why?  One  would  be  led  to  de>  seriously  on  the  horizon,  and  men  who 
duce  that  the  government  receives  an  had  made  a  life  study  of  war  were  of 
appalling  tax.  But  there  is  a  method  the  opinion  that  Japan  had  not  the 
in  this  extortion  system,  a  far-reaching  .  slightest  chance  of  a  victory, 
method — this  system  of  long  hours  and  As  these  men  were  the  molders  of 
high  rates  for  commodities.  It  forms  public  opinion,  this  was  the  generally 
an  unbreakable  barrier  around  the  Rus-  accepted  view  of  the  public.  When  the 
Sian  workingman — he  is  tied  hand  and  continued  success  of  Japan  was  evident 
foot.  He  must  remain  in  Russia  be-  the  weathervane  of  their  opinions 
cause  his  Income  is  consumed  so  rapid-  shifted,  but  they  were  not  able  to 
ly  that  he  never  has  a  chance  to  lay  understand  why  Russia  suffered  con- 

hy  money  to  take  him  to  another  land,  tlnual  reverses.  At  the  beginning  of 

This  system  keeps  in  Russia  the  men  the  war  the  officers  in  the  Russian 

they  want,  and  rids  the  country  of  army  and  navy  were  almost  unanimous 

many  Jews.  predicting  defeat  for  their  country. 

In  Russia  the  workingman  naturally  but  their  opinions  were  not  published, 
is  only  salaried,  while  the  Jew  barters  as  they  were  compelled  to  remain 
in  trade — he  has  a  chance.  Behold  this  silent.  The  celebrated  “marina  manl- 
wonderful  system,  consider  the  condi-  feste”  was  merely  the  opinions  gathered 
tloDS  and  the  men,  and  it  is  evident  by  experts,  reported  to  the  Czar,  drafted 
that  the  system  will  continue  for  many  carefully  by  trained  naval  oficers  and 

years.  If  it  be  any  consolation  to  issued  under  the  name  of  the  Czar.  The 

workingmen  in  other  lands  they  can  Czar  himself  had  no  conception  of  the 
count  themselves  fortunate  under  all  strength  or  the  weakness  of  his  navy- 
conditions  when  they  compare  them-  he  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  a  lower 
selves  to  their  fellow-laborers  in  form  boy  at  a  public  school.  It  is  Im- 

Russia  who  are  bound  by  fetters  possible  for  any  one  who  does  not 

stronger  than  any  blacksmith  could  actually  know  to  realize  the  tremendous 
ever  forge.  expense  of  this  war  to  Russia  and  the 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  at  the  great  number  of  obstacles  she  had  to 
truth  in  Russia,  and  newspaper  reports  overcome. 

are  so  conflicting  and  conditions  in  Bear  in  mind  that  the  army  was  over 
that  country  so  much  at  variance  with  a  month  distant  by  train  from  its  base 
customs  in  other  countries  that  it  is  of  supplies,  and  in  winter  to  transport 
well-nigh  impossible  to  expect  the  troops  and  provisions  across  Siberia 
public  world  in  general  to  grasp  the  Is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter, 
after  effects  of  the  late  war.  Many  In  considering  the  navy,  you  must 
foreigners  have  strong,  deep-rooted,  realize  there  are  few  trained  gunners 

preconceived  notions  of  how  things  on  their  warships,  and  the  Russian 
ought  to  be  managed  in  Russia,  and  crews  are  for  the  most  part  recruited 
their  ideas  are  generally  erroneous,  as  from  Little  Russia  ^farmers,  we  would 
they  do  not  fully  grasp  the  conditions  call  them,  and  these  men  are  as  Illy 
and  restrictions  under  which  the  em-  fitted  for  naval  maneuvers  as  one  Is 
pire  labors.  They  argue,  it  is  true,  likely  to  find  anywhere.  Likewise 
from  a  logical  standpoint,  but  they  many  of  the  officers  are  unfitted  for 
start  with  a  false  major  premise.  It  their  positions. 

has  been  my  business  to  keep  in  touch  This  war  has  been  of  great  benefit 
with  the  general  trend  of  ISuropean  to  the  socialists  and  nihilists,  who  by 
affairs  and  to  live  in  most  of  the  spreading  their  literature  and  Inflsan- 
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Inc  the  troops  to  rerolt  hare  done 
much  toward  destroying  their  own 
oonntry.  If  anything  happens  the 
burden  will  fall  upon  them — which 
burden  I  am  quite  certain  will  crush 
them.  The  little  affair  of  the  Potem¬ 
kin  had  no  weight  on  the  question  of 
mutiny,  for  this  evil  is  always  ready 
to  spring  forth.  I  have  seen  and  talked, 
to  soldiers  and  sailors  of  many  nations 
and  have  found  about  half  of  them  dis¬ 
contented  with  their  lot  If  It  is  not 
the  food,  it  is  the  pay,  and  if  not  the 
pay,  then  the  officers  are  too  rigorous, 
and  if  the  officers  are  not  strict  then 
they  complain  of  laxity  in  the  service. 
Oh,  yes,  it  is  always  easy  to  find  fault. 
Their  greatest  curse  is  not  mutiny  or 
socialistic  pamphlets,  but  bribery. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  this  is 
practiced.  Funds  are  subscribed  for 
certain  purposes  and  this  purpose  is 
never  accomplished.  Why?  Because 
the  funds  have  been  placed  in  the 
private  coffers  of  certain  men  of  rank 
and  never  reach  the  quarter  for  which 
they  were  intended.  One  of  the 
churches  in  St  Petersburg  has  been 
twenty- five  years  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  is  still  unfinished,  and  as  far 
as  indications  point,  it  will  continue  in 
its  unfinished  state.  The  funds  were 
Intrusted  to  the  uncle  of  the  Czar — the 
moral  is  obvious. 

The  late  war  has  taught  Russia  many 
things,  and  that  which  was  particularly 
and  forcibly  brought  to  her  notice  and 


will  Inevitably  influence  the  spirit  of 
St.  Petersburg,  is  the  fact  that  her  sub¬ 
merged  classes  are  actually  human 
beings. 

Of  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  at  which 
many  people  may  be  surprised,  I  should 
like  to  give  you  the  exact  words  of  a 
Russian  officer  as  we  sat  in  the  mess 
room  one  bleak  night  far  from  his 
home  and  native  country. 

"I  wish  I  could  make  you  understand 
the  way  a  Russian  officer  feels,”  he 
said,  “who  has  traveled  about  the 
world  and  returns  to  his  own  country 
full  of  ideas  for  best  interests.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Czar  has  a  more 
patriotic  subject  than  I,  but  I  am 
forced  to  silence.  The  term  patriotic 
subject  is  almost  a  paradox,  for  if  you 
go  among  the  people  you  will  hear  on 
all  sides,  among  themselves,  I  mean, 
this  dictum:  ‘Why  should  I  care  for 
the  Czar?  What  has  he  ever  done  for 
me?’  It  is  a  terrible  condition  when 
things  come  to  this  pass.  As  for  my¬ 
self,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  so¬ 
cialists.  I  think  they  are  fanatics,  and 
the  country  would  be  ruined  under 
their  control.  I  believe  in  the  Czar. 
He  is  my  emperor  and  my  religion,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  him  riding  through 
St  Petersburg  in  safety,  with  the 
people  cheering  on  all  sides,  with  all 
anxious  to  fight  for  their  country  and 
glad  to  die  for  their  Czar.  This  is  my 
patriotism  and  I  know  it  is  shared  by 
many  of  my  brother  officers." 
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The  Wreck  ot  the  “Stella.” 

(LASTER  EVE,  1899.) 

By  NLWMAN  HOWARD. 

(From  the  Spectator.) 


["Tu  regere  imperlo  populoir^  Romane,  memento.”— Virgil. 

"The  klngrdom  of  God  Is  within  you."— Luke  xvll.  21.] 

Easter  comes  like  the  gleam  of  a  dawn  that  delivers  the  slave, 

The  drudge  of  the  mill  that  grinds  for  the  riches  of  ultimate  Rome; 

And  sheds  its  light  on  the  desk,  and  bids  him  arise  from  the  grave 
To  a  glimpse  of  the  sailing  cloud,  and  the  sea  in  a  gallop  of  foam 

Round  an  isle  where  the  daffodils  droop,  and  dream  of  the  blue  of  the  wave^ 
And  the  cormorants  plunge  and  float  plumed  with  a  mermaid’s  oomb. 

But  twice  in  the  toilsome  year,  twice  only  the  golden  chance 

To  inhale  the  scent  of  the  brine,  where  the  bells  of  the  foam  are  adrift. 

To  watch  the  frolic  of  waves,  the  whirl  and  the  bacchanal  dance 

From  rocks  aflame  with  the  gorse,  ablush  with  the  pink  of  the  thrift: 

But  twice  in  the  toilsome  year,  sea-begotten,  the  golden  chance. 

The  gap  in  the  gloom  of  our  days,  and  the  glow  of  the  sun  in  the  rift 

Our  mother,  the  ocean,  calls;  we  sail;  and  the  wife  to  her  man 
Clings,  and  she  whispers,  "Beloved,  for  us  together  alone 

A  honeymoon  comes  at  last,  like  the  days  when  our  love  began,” — 

And  feels  for  his  hand,  and  thrills  as  it  closes  upon  her  own: 

For  throbbing  and  warm  are  our  hearts,  though  the  days  of  our  life  are  a  span. 
The  rocks  lie  out  in  the  deep,  the  wind  is  a  weariful  moan. 

And  the  cold  waves  wash  at  the  keel,  and  we  sail  to  the  sound  of  a  sob; 

For  the  witch  of  the  fog  sits  perched,  and  brews  her  kettle,  and  peers 

O’er  the  oily  plain  of  the  sea,  and  the  steam  rolls  off  from  the  hob. 

And  the  moan  is  a  babble  and  laugh  as  the  fog-wit(di  listens  and  hears 
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The  throb  of  the  feted  ship,  whose  burden  is  hearts  that  throb. 

And  she  knows  that  the  brine  of  the  sea  will  swallow  the  salt  of  their  tears. 

Bat  twice  in  the  toilsome  year,  twice  only  the  Joy  betides 

That  beats  in  our  hearts  to-day  as  the  ship  ploughs  on  through  the  gloom, 
IBghtily  furrows  the  flood,  and  hurls  from  her  flanks  as  she  rides 

Foam  eddies  . . .  But  see!  On  the  port!  What  ominous  fastnesses  loomf 
A  shout!  A  crash!  We  have  struck!  The  Casquets  are  ripping  her  sldesl 
Thrice  shudders  the  monster,  then  reels,  a  live  thing  smitten  with  dooml 

Her  ribs  are  cracking  and  ground  by  the  old  leviathan’s  teeth. 

Sucked  in  by  the  lips  of  the  sea,  whose  laughter  we  sought  like  balm; 

Bat  we,  who  are  palpitant,  frail,  our  lives  sustained  on  a  breath, 

Whose  pity  and  passion  and  praise  sob  out  like  the  sound  of  a  psalm, — 
We  behold  around  us  the  flood,  the  lithe  snake  hungry  for  death. 

We  possess  our  spirits  in  peace,  we  clasp  our  hands  and  are  calm. 

Now  hail  and  farewell  unto  him,  who  heard  from  the  vessel  a  groan; 

"My  daughter!  she  only  is  left!” — a  voice  from  the  fountain  of  tears, — 
Who  sprang  from  the  succoring  boat,  gave  place  to  a  maiden  unknown. 

Then  sank,  as  a  star  on  the  hills  gleams  golden  and  then  disappears: 

TO  him  is  no  dirge  and  no  tomb,  no  name  engraven  on  stone. 

But  the  tomb  and  the  dirge  of  the  deep,  for  a  grandeur  more  than  the 
spheres’. 

To  her,  too,  hail  and  farewell,  whom  the  strangling  terror,  the  grave. 

Unmasked,  as  in  daytime  the  moon  thro’  a  cavern  of  darkness  will  ahine: 
A  hundred  took  life  from  her  hands,  yet  one  there  was  left  to  save: 

She  drew  the  belt  from  her  hreast:  “A  mightier  Saviour  is  mine: 

Take  this!” — then  knelt  on  the  deck,  and  kneeling  sank  in  the  wave: 

Sweet  saint,  O  hail  and  farewell!  We,  too,  would  kneel  at  your  shrine. 

But  the  fog-witch  broods  on  the  deep,  and  Doubt  by  the  altar  of  life: 

“The  hearts  of  your  hrave  are  quenched,  hissed  out  in  the  sea  like  a  sporic: 
A  moan,  a  gurgle,  a  calm,  nor  ever  a  sign  of  their  strife; 

A  cry  gone  up  to  the  heavens,  and  none  in  the  heavens  to  hark; 

But  woe  for  the  loved  ye  have  left,  an  ache  in  the  breast  of  the  wife. 

The  light  of  the  honeymoon,  gone,  and  evermore  infinite  dark.” 

A  nightingale  took  her  love,  more  sweet  than  the  chiming  of  bells. 

Into  her  throat  and  sang,  and  the  sea  drew  murmurous  breath, 
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A  SODS  that  gave  faith  unto  fear,  and  hope  to  the  wild  farewells. 

A  fragrance  flung  to  the  night  that  sweetened  the  glooms  of  death: 

‘X>  rest  In  the  Lord!"  she  sang,  and  to  meadows  of  asphodels 
The  dying  floated  In  dreams,  buoyed  up  by  an  Arm  beneath. 

Bo  Easter  dawned  on  the  sea,  and  the  day  of  the  toiler  was  sped: 

Seeking  for  sunlight  and  Joy  be  fell  upon  silence  and  rest; 

He  wove  dream-garlands  of  flowers:  they  turned  to  thorns  on  his  head; 

Our  mother,  the  ocean,  called:  he  came  and  was  slain  on  her  breast. 

Bnt  a  song  rose  up  on  the  waves,  a  light  on  the  land  was  shed, 

A  robe  of  purple  and  gold  for  the  victor  Isles  of  the  West: 

Tea,  hearken  all  nations  unborn,  all  peoples  and  aeons  of  Time! 

We  Britons  make  boast  we  are  great,  yet  not  by  the  lands  we  control. 
Though  they  be  the  third  of  the  Earth;  but  for  this:  that  no  nation  or  cllOM 
But  has  witnessed  us  calm  In  a  wreck,  self-effacing  and  fearless  and  whola^ 
First  succoring  women  and  young:  yea  In  this  is  the  Briton  sublime; 

For  great  is  the  empire  of  Earth,  more  great  the  command  of  the  SooL 
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I  _ _ 

The  Editor’s  Miscellany. 


BHE  coinage  of  words  is  a  mis¬ 
leading  phrase.  True,  words 
are  coined,  but  when  coined 
their  right  to  existence  is 
precarious.  New  words  which  win 
their  title  to  good  usage  are  more  often 
evolved  than  coined.  Some  idea,  or 
group  of  ideas,  has  been  suficiently  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  phrase  or  two  for  cen¬ 
turies.  Then  within  a  short  space  of 
time  it  becomes  so  crystallized,  so  con¬ 
crete  that  it  enters  the  mental  life  of 
the  people  generally.  A  phrase  is 
quickly  awkward.  One  word  is  de¬ 
manded  and  the  word  is  evolved.  An 
evolved  word  appears  after  its  reason 
for  existence  becomes  apparent.  A 
coined  word  makes  its  debut  and  seeks 
to  Justify  itself  amid  the  silence  and 
frowns  of  the  sentinels  of  good  usage. 
When  a  new  word  appears,  its  success 
or  failure  depends  upon  whether  it 
meets  a  need.  Coined  words  may  and 
should  be  defied,  even  as  coined  spell¬ 
ings  of  old  words  are  often  defied  with 
success.  Evolution  will  not  brook  de¬ 
fiance.  Many  Englishmen  still  insist 
upon  saying  “motor  car”  and  they  may, 
but  for  all  that  the  word  “automobile” 
has  won  its  place  in  the  language  as  a 
word,  the  value  of  which  is  not  of  a 
flat  character.  That  a  priori  body,  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board,  has  confused 
coinage  and  evolution.  If  a  word  is 
needed,  that  need  gives  the  word  its 
sound  value.  The  form  of  the  word 
creates  no  value. 

*  •  • 

* 

“Yellow  Journalism”  as  a  phrase  has 
been  graduattHl  from  the  American  ver¬ 
nacular,  and  so  has  “frenzied  finance.” 
Owen  Wister’s  “yellow  rich”  makes 


a  co-ordinate  appeal.  These  phrases 
and  several  others,  such  as  “sensational 
preachers,”  “captains  of  Industry,” 
“muck-rakers”  and  “high  financiers,” 
represent  phases  of  a  social  force  which 
includes  such  qualities  as  sensational¬ 
ism  and  democracy  run  riot.  The  virtue 
of  this  social  force  lies  in  its  pruning 
power  rather  than  in  any  positive 
creed  of  religion,  politics,  finance  and 
society.  Its  positive  creed  may  prove 
to  be  cheap  and  demagogic,  but  its 
power  lies  not  in  the  sensation  but  in 
the  enforcement  of  a  publicity  that 
will  suffer  no  man  to  follow  a  moral 
code  of  his  own  without  paying  a  social 
penalty  which  may  rob  piratical  inde¬ 
pendence  of  its  desirability.  This  social 
force  must  not  be  discounted  because 
for  the  moment  it  seems  to  obscure  the 
finer  values  of  human  relations.  It 
may  correct  and  steady  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  the  individualism  of  the 
nineteenth.  This  social  force  will  win 
a  name  soon  or  late.  What  that  name 
will  be  is  not  evident.  It  may  even  be 
a  word  that  would  now  seem  to  be  an 
abortion,  such  as  “yellowism.” 

/  «  *  • 

The  disposition  of  a  public  man  to 
follow  a  moral  code  of  his  own  depends 
for  success  upon  insurance  against  a 
reaction  in  public  opinion,  once  pub¬ 
licity  has  reached  the  methods  by 
which  the  man  attained  his  power  to 
do  either  good  or  ill.  Whether  the 
public  station  of  the  man  be  that  of 
high  political  office,  powerful  railroad 
control  or  prominent  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietorship,  the  principle  is  the  same. 
Soon  or  late  the  man  who  follows  a 
code  of  his  own  becomes  dependent 
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opon  the  moral  sensibility  of  his 
audience.  If  that  is  callous,  he  may 
dodge  the  otherwise  certain  penalty. 

•  •  • 

The  lesser  of  two  evils  has  a  heavy 
responsibility  in  this  world.  Just  as 
much  of  a  choice  is  sometimes  exer¬ 
cised  by  standing  aside  and  refusing  to 
accept  either  evil.  The  ability  to  wait 
is  a  form  of  strength  often  mistaken 
for  weakness  by  those  most  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  positive  side  of  the 
social  force  which  may  be  described  as 
“yellowlsm."  But  this  doctrine  of 
standing  and  waiting,  if  generally  fol¬ 
lowed,  would  imperil  the  careers  of  the 
men  who  like  to  observe  their  own 
code.  Hence,  tiiere  is  In  many  an  ex¬ 
cited  climax  of  struggle  an  appeal  cal¬ 
culated  to  compel  the  action  of  the 
conscientious  one  way  rather  than  the 
other,  on  the  ground  that  the  lesser 
of  two  evils  has  become  a  virtue  for 
the  time  being.  But  sophistry  only 
needs  rope  enough  in  order  to  facilitate 
its  own  proper  disposal. 

•  «  • 

When  Dickens  related  in  “A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities”  how  Madame  *Defarge  sat 
quietly  with  a  rose  in  her  hair,  while 
she  worked  into  her  knitting  the 
description  of  those  to  he  proscribed 
by  the  Jacquerie,  he  Illustrated  the 
careful  preparation  of  the  remedy  of 
the  French  people  for  the  Bourbon 
problem — the  problem  which  grew  out 
of  an  age-old  Imperious  insistence  that 
royalty  and  its  court  must  be  allowed 
without  question  to  follow  its  own  code. 
When  the  offense  is  national  in  extent, 
the  remedy  is  hardly  restricted  within 
more  narrow  limits.  And  the  French 
never  did  things  by  halves.  When 
they  had  an  absolute  monarch,  they 
developed  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  When 
they  plunged  into  revolution,  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  debacle  was  Robes¬ 
pierre.  Once  Imperialism  came,  its 
soul  was  Napoleon.  These  are  names 


which  have  well  served  many  a  medi¬ 
ocre  orator,  who  failed  to  make  his 
abstract  argument  clear  and  turned  to 
the  glitter  of  personalities  for  his  per¬ 
oration. 

*  •  • 

Happy  is  that  people  whose  list  of 
captivating  heroes  is  short.  The  safe¬ 
guards  of  law  and  the  sanctity  of  tra¬ 
dition  are  as  nothing,  once  a  popular 
master  appears.  No  hero  is  possible 
who  is  not  masterful.  At  any  rate, 
such  a  generalization  has  abundant 
historical  support.  The  conscience,  the 
sanity,  the  destiny  of  a  people  rest 
with  the  integrity  and  the  disposition 
of  the  hero.  If  be  is  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Institutions 
which  have  given  his  country  its  char¬ 
acter,  the  people  need  have  no  fear  of 
a  subversion  of  the  ideals  of  their  past. 
The  dread  as  to  what  sort  of  man  the 
hero  may  prove  to  be  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  distrust  of  idolized 
leaders  among  the  intellectual  and  the 
oft-repeated  dictum  of  publicists  that 
from  the  ranks  of  the  stolid  and  the 
commonplace — 'the  safe  and  sane,  if 
you  fill — may  be  obtained  the  best 
administrators  of  the  popular  will. 
History  has  divided  itself  in  groups 
about  strong  personalities  and  the 
humdrum  annals  of  a  people  with  but 
few  heroes  make  small  contribution  to 
the  evolution  of  civilization.  The  quiet 
and  the  mediocre  attain  happiness,  but 
the  progress  of  the  world  has  lain  with 
the  discontented  and  striving  peoples 
who  have  been  ambitious  for  the 
greater  careers.  Which  is  better?  The 
answer,  if  found,  might  tend  to  settle 
the  long  warfare  between  ambition  and 
contentment,  greatness  and  placidity, 
the  desire  for  fame  and  the  love  of 
dignity,  leisure  and  civic  virtue  as  a 
three-fold  ideal.  Perhaps,  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  temperament.  And  nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  have  tempera¬ 
ment. 
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URELT,  by  all  true  standards 
of  statesmanship,  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  Mr.  Moberly  Bell, 
of  the  London  “Times,”  that 
Lord  Cromer  is  the  greatest  living 
Englishman  must  be  accepted  as  the 
truth.  The  great  statesman,  in  modern 
times,  at  any  rate,  takes  precedence  of 
the  great  soldier,  the  great  sailor,  the 
man  of  eminence  in  any  other  walk  of 
life.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
what  is  real  statesmanship  but  the  in¬ 
creasing  of  the  chances  of  happiness  of 
the  people  whom  the  statesman  serves, 
the  making  of  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  where  one  grew  before,  the  relief 
of  suffering,  the  education  of  the 
ignorant? 

These  things  Cromer  has  done  in 
Egypt.  He  has  done  more — much  more 
— ^but  in  the  years  to  come  will  he  not 
be  known  and  revered  for  bis  construc¬ 
tive  work  rather  than  as  the  man  who 
defeated  Intrigues,  the  consummate 
diplomatist  who  maintained  British 
prestige  in  Egypt?  To  those  who  visit 
Egypt  now  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
realize  that  the  country  twenty  years 
ago  was  bankrupt,  miserable,  semi- 
civilized.  To-day  Cairo  is  a  city  of 
which  the  public  services  are  modem 
and  of  the  highest  efficiency,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  prosperous,  slavery  has  been 
abolished,  the  territory  capable  of  culti¬ 
vation  has  been  enormously  extended, 
the  old  corrupt  officials  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  men  capable  and  tmstworthy, 
the  penal  system  has  been  reformed,  as 
well  as  the  Judicial  system,  the  .rail¬ 
ways  have  been  greatly  extended,  and 
human  life  is  safe.  This  is  to  recapit¬ 
ulate  but  a  hundredth  part  of  the  re¬ 
forms  that  Cromer  has  accomplished. 


Compared  with  work  such  as  this 
what  are  the  achievements  of  a  con¬ 
queror?  Laytow  Cbifpeit. 

•  *  • 

When  the  Thaw  trial  is  considered 
in  its  bearing  on  society  apart  from 
any  legal  or  Judicial  aspects,  it  can 
readily  be  believed  that  it  will  mark  a 
climax  in  procedure  in  capital  cases 
under  the  criminal  code.  For  it  has 
been  tried  in  the  press,  in  public  and 
in  court  by  sentimental,  moral  and 
ethical,  rather  than  by  legal  standards. 
Two  views  have  been  taken,  wholly 
irreconcilable  in  court  and  outside — 
something  which  would  not  be  possible, 
except  in  a  cosmopolitan  city  like  New 
York.  In  London  there  would  be  one 
viewpoint  and  one  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  Thaw.  In  South 
Carolina,  likewise,  there  would  be  no 
division  of  sentiment,  although  it  is 
probable  that  the  "unwritten  law” 
would  be  followed  without  a  question, 
whereas  in  England  stern  and  inflex¬ 
ible  punishment  for  the  killing  would 
be  meted  out.  In  New  York  men  rep¬ 
resenting  every  shade  of  opinion  are  to 
be  found,  differing  widely  in  antece¬ 
dents,  ancestry  and  temperament.  The 
great  public,  familiar  with  corruption, 
fraud  and  graft,  and  tolerant  of  them, 
shudders  at  violence  and  demand  its 
punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
public.  South  and  West,  would  deal 
more  leniently  on  the  whole  with  an 
avenger  like  Thaw  than  with  a  man 
guilty  of  a  fraud.  That  this  is  true  any 
one  will  be  convinced  who  reads  of 
the  varied  feelings  of  emotions,  horror, 
or  resentment  engendered  here,  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  San  Francisco  or  other  cities  by 
crimes  of  the  two  kinds — a  trait  which 
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p«rmeat«8  the  body  politic  and  carries 
Its  Influence  even  to  a  dominating 
point  In  political  affairs.  The  Jurors 
who  voted  to  convict  Thaw  represent 
the  traditions  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
Bast,  Just  as  surely  as  those  who  voted 
for  acquittal  represent  the  newer  and 
more  tolerant  South  and  West 
New  York  has  had  only  two  anal¬ 
ogous  cases  within  memory,  and  It  will 
be  Interesting  to  compare  the  result  In 
each  with  that  In  the  Thaw  case.  In 
the  early  seventies  James  Fisk,  Jr., 
was  shot  down  by  a  man  who  escaped 
the  extreme  penalty,  and  finally  re¬ 
sumed  his  place  in  the  community. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  Burton  C. 
Webster,  a  bookmaker,  incited  by  Jeal¬ 
ousy  and  hatred  over  Evelyn  Granville, 
bis  common  law  wife,  shot  and  killed 
bis  rival  in  cold  blood.  The  shooting 
was  as  deliberate  as  that  of  Stanford 
White,  and  had  much  in  common.  The 
relations  between  Webster  and  the 
woman  had  been  as  notorious  as  those 
In  the  Thaw  case,  although  the  parties 
were  not  prominent.  The  “unwritten 
law,”  much  less  vaunted  at  the  time, 
caused  a  disagreement  at  the  first  trial 
of  Webster.  On  the  second  trial  he 
was  convicted  of  manslaughter  In  the 
first  degree  and  sentenced  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  penalty  under  the  law.  In  con¬ 
sidering  what  will  be  the  ultimate  fate 
of  Thaw  these  two  cases  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  Thirty-five  years  and 
fifteen  years,  respectively,  have  passed, 
and,  should  Thaw’s  next  Jury  agree,  the 
verdict,  whatever  it  is,  will  furnish  a 
parallel  for  an  interesting  study  of 
pathological  conditions  and  the  trend 
of  public  sentiment  in  murder  cases  in 
the  metropolis. 

Henry  I.  Hazelton. 

*  •  • 

Having  proven  to  my  satisfaction, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  that  the  chess 
player  wastes  a  great  deal  of  mental 
energy  by  following  a  wrong  method 
of  analysis,  I  set  about  observing  the 
methods  that  men  usually  adopt  to  de¬ 
tect  the  right  move  in  the  game  of  life, 
and  there,  to  my  great  surprise,  dis¬ 
covered  the  same  waste.  I  continued 


my  observations,  extending  them  to  all 
fields  of  human  activity,  and  finally 
systematized  my  ideas  and  wrote  the 
book  “Struggle." 

In  “Struggle”  a  method  of  finding 
the  best  “maneuver”  in  a  situation  is 
fully  described,  developed  and  proven. 
An  outline  of  the  method — presented 
without  the  by-work  of  explanation  and 
demonstration — is  as  follows:  Deter¬ 
mine  first  where  you  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  and  where  the  position  of  your 
forces  is  weak.  Aggressive  action  in 
the  former  points,  conservative  or  de¬ 
fensive  tactics  in  the  latter  points  U 
the  right  strategy  from  which  one 
should  not  swerve  in  spite  of  allure¬ 
ments,  traps,  intimidation  or  bluff. 
For  the  defense,  assume  the  position 
where  you  have  the  greatest  choice  of 
action,  the  greatest  liberty  of  motion 
and  where  your  most  vulnerable  points 
are  in  the  safest  situation.  Then  do  not 
stir  before  being  forced  to  action  and, 
under  all  circumstances,  make  only  the 
slightest  effort  compatible  with  safety. 
For  the  attack,  develop  all  available 
force  before  striking  blows,  thus  threat¬ 
ening  the  maximum  before  your  move¬ 
ments  are  disclosed,  then  aim  at  the 
weakest  point  which  can  be  assailed 
with  slight  effort,  exert  so  much  press¬ 
ure  there  that  you  lessen  the  liberty  of 
action,  or  the  capacity  of  doing  harm, 
of  the  opposition  thereby,  and  proceed 
to  press  on  the  next  weakness  in  the 
same  manner.  The  various  steps  of  the 
attack  should  be  logically  reasoned  out 
beforehand.  Avoid  setting  traps.  Try 
to  win  by  force,  logic  and  Justice. 

That  the  proceeding  described  in 
“Struggle,”  of  which  the  above  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  sketch,  is  the  best  possible,  is 
demonstrated  in  the  book  by  exact  and 
rigorous  reasoning.  In  practicing  the 
method  one  soon  develops  a  judgment 
or  an  instinct  for  the  right  which  im¬ 
parts  directness  and  forcefulness.  One 
is  never  seduced  to  lose  time  by  in¬ 
essentials  or  to  overlook  essentials,  and 
acquires,  therefore,  the  habit  of  econ¬ 
omizing  mental  power.  The  method 
is  applicable  to  every  phase  of  life. 

Euanuei.  Lasker,  Ph.  D. 
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T  was  within  three  months  of 
the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  that  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  of  my  acquaintance 
called  upon  him.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  he  expressed  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  the  universal  regret  felt  here 
at  the  loss  to  Great  Britain  by  the  de¬ 
parture  of  that  distinguished  states¬ 
man,  Mr.  John  Hay,  who  had  resigned 
his  position  as  Ambassador  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  become  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Englishman  seemed  to  think  that  not 
only  England  but  Mr.  Hay  was  the 
loser. 

“To  be  Ambassador  to  Ehigland  is 
of  course  the  greatest  office  in  your 
gift,”  he  said,  conscious  that  there  is 
only  one  Elngland. 

"No,”  the  President  replied,  “it  is  a 
much  greater  position  to  be  Secretjiry 
of  State.  He  comes  next  in  import¬ 
ance  to  the  President.”  Here  he  paused 
and  then  added  casually,  as  an  after¬ 
thought  which  had  nearly  escaped  him, 
“I  mean,  of  course,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Vice-President.” 

Tliree  months  after  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  who  in  the  enumeration  had  been 
BO  nearly  overlooked,  took  the  reins  of 
government.  It  was,  of  course,  Mr. 
Roosevelt — Mrs.  John  Lane  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 

•  •  • 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  I  started 
witli  a  prejudice  against  that  barber. 
He  was  fat  and  obviously  Teutonic, 
and  he  kept  me  waiting  in  the  gross¬ 
est  way  whilst  be  finished  off  a  red- 
haired  being,  to  whom  be  was  gabbling 
in  a  husky  whisper.  I  noticed  that 
this  indivldwl  was  smiling  like  a  man 


well  pleased,  and  I  bated  his  broad, 
contented  grin. 

So  I  threw  myself  into  the  chair  at 
last  with  some  little  hauteur.  I  felt 
disinclined  for  trivial  conversation, 
and  I  resolved  to  keep  this  Teuton  at 
a  distance.  But  for  some  few  minutes 
he  clipped  in  silence,  handling  bis  scis¬ 
sors  with  a  leisurely,  almost  caressing 
touch.  He  spoke  at  last. 

“You  ’ave,”  he  murmured  confiden- 
tlallj',  “de  ’air  of  a  gifted  man.” 

I  was  slightly  startled,  but  not,  I 
think,  annoyed.  The  man’s  remark 
was  somewhat  ambiguous.  Was  he  re¬ 
ferring  to  my  mien  or  to  my  hair?  I 
sat  in  a  pleased  silence,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  enlightened  me. 

“Yes,”  be  said,  half  dreamily,  as 
though  confirming  a  first  impression. 
“Dare  is  no  doubt  aboud  it.  Dis  grisp 
fair  ’air — ^it  can  only  belong  to  a  man 
of  dalent,  per’aps  of  genius.  I  ’ave 
noticed  it  so  often,  and  I  do  not  mis¬ 
take.” 

“What  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about?”  I  asked  him  briskly,  but  with¬ 
out  undue  asperity. 

“I  am  a  student  of  garacter,  Zare,” 
he  answered.  “I  ’ave  found  dat  all 
gifts  and  faults  are  reflected  in  de  ’air. 
I  tell  de  nature  of  every  gendelman  ’oo 
comes  beneath  my  ’ands,  and  I  am  ever 
druthful.  Dare  are  some  ’oom  I  must 
anger,  and  some,  like  yourself,  ’oom  I 
can  joostly  blease.” 

I  mused  a  while,  and  still  I  was  not 
annoyed.  Perhaps  there  was  something 
in  this  man’s  idea— all  these  Germans 
imbibe  philosophy  from  the  cradle.  I 
thought  of  the  many  blind  unapprecia¬ 
tive  people  about,  and  I  longed  to 
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confront  tliun  wldi  tills  simple  but  dis¬ 
cerning  barber.  I  felt  instinctlTely  that 
the  man  was  honest. 

“You  ’ave  a  somewhat  gomplez 
nature,  Zare,”  he  resumed,  in  the  same 
hoarse  murmur.  “You  are  brave, 
although  some  might  gall  you  rash; 
you  are  gentle,  and  yet  so  strong  that 
some  might  gall  you  sdubbom.  All 
dls  is  indlgated  by  your  grlsp  fair  ’air.” 

Even  my  great  natural  modesty 
could  not  hide  from  me  the  fact  that 
this  Teuton  had  put  his  finger  upon 
traits  wfhidh  I  had  often  noted  in  my 
own  character.  And  I  liked  him  for  his 
simple  truth — I  felt  that  if  mine  had 
chanced  to  be  a  lesser  nature  he  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  point  it  out  to 
me.  Such  men,  so  careless  of  tips  and 
their  own  base  Interests,  are  seldom 
met  with  in  this  callous  world.  My 
heart  warmed  to  him;  for  very  little  I 
would  have  grasped  his  not  altogether 
spotless  hand. 

“Tell  me  more  about  your  theory,”  I 
said,  pleasantly. 

“Dare  are  many  sorts  of  ’airs,  Zare,’’ 
be  said,  “and  to  de  drained  eye  each 
one  must  dell  its  dale.  Dare  was,  for 
Instance,  de  red-’aired  gendelman  fOr 
’oom  you  ’ad  to  wait  von  liddle  mo¬ 
ment.’’ 

“What  did  you  think  of  him?”  I 
asked,  rather  coldly.  Personally,  I  had 
not  taken  to  the  man. 

"Ach!  such  ’air  is  most  instrooctlve. 
Dose  dark  red  gurls  are  like  de  danger 
signals  upon  de  railway  line.  A  man 
wld  such  ’air  as  dat  is  berilous  to 
enrage.  *E  will  strike  as  soon  as  look. 
'To  zuch  men  it  is  well  to  be  most 
il^^il.” 

“And  what  did  you  tell  him?”  I 
asked. 

“I  bald  ’Im  von  liddle  gompliment 
upon  ’is  undoubted  gourage,  but  I  'ad 
to  warn  ’Im  against  ’is  so  nasty  anger. 


I  told  ’im  that  vonce  I  gut  de  'air  of 
such  a  man  as  ’is,  and  afterwards  dat 
man  was  ’anged  for  muxder  gommitted 
in  a  bassion.  It  was  my  duty  so  to 
warn  ’im.” 

It  struck  me  that  duty,  to  a  man  so 
simple  and  so  conscientious,  must  be 
dangerous  at  tlmea  I  quite  admired 
the  restraint  of  the  red-headed  man, 
and  I  also  wondered  at  the  pleased  grin 
which  I  had  noted  upon  his  counte¬ 
nance.  These  thoughts  were  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  voice  of  the  'Teutonic  barber. 

“Be’ind  you,  Zare,  is  von  ’oo  waits  ’is 
turn,”  he  whispered  hoarsely.  “You 
may  gatch  a  glimpse  of  ’im  in  the  glass 
if  you  so  blease.  Dare  is  von  ’oom  it  is 
certain  dat  I  must  anger.  ’Is  limp 
black  ’air  della  me  dat  ’e  is  'both  bad 
and  foolish.  De  druth  is  often  bainful, 
but  it  must  ibe  dold.  Ach!  Dare  is  de 
sad  difference  between  zuch  ’air  and 
dat  which  I  ’ave  Joost  uhou  finished 
gutting  now!” 

I  glanced  at  the  man  whom  he  indi¬ 
cated,  and  was  compelled  to  agree  with 
his  sorrowful  verdict.  It  is  a  curious 
and  suggestive  fact  that  the  villain  In 
melodrama  is  invariably  dark.  Such 
men  us  Mr.  Q.  R.  Sims  are  unfailing 
Judges  of  character. 

I  gave  my  barber  sixpence  for  him¬ 
self,  and  I  seemed  to  see  a  certain  sad¬ 
ness  in  his  eye  as  he  beckoned  the 
dark-haired  man  to  approach  the  va¬ 
cant  chair.  He  had  my  sympathy  In 
the  painful  task  before  him . 

But  I  had  forgotten  my  umbrella, 
and  as  I  re-entered  the  tonsorlal  cham¬ 
ber  I  caught  a  hoarse  whisper  from  my 
philosopher  that  has  puzzled  me  ever 
since. 

“Such  ’air  broves  great  dalent,”  he 
was  saying,  and  upon  the  face  of  the 
dark-haired  man  there  shone  a  gentle 
smile. — From  Punch. 
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In  the  Market  Place. 


EURINO  the  past  month  the 
financial  situation  has  been 
lifted  from  the  level  of  poet 
mcrtem  examinations  on  the 
deceased  bull  market  in  stocks  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington  to 
relieve  the  high  tension  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  money  markets  of  the 
world  for  the  past  year  or  more.  The 
new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  stigma  of  political  chestnut  gather¬ 
ing  still  upon  him,  has  braved  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  those  who  would  detect  in  his 
every  act  some  fulfillment  of  a  prom¬ 
ise  given  two  years  ago,  and  has  used 
his  powers  granted  to  him  by  recent 
act  of  Congress  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Nor  has  he  made  any  pretext  of  refus¬ 
ing  aid  to  the  “gamblers”  in  Wall 
street  and  of  depositing  the  money 
where  it  could  only  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  rural  communities,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  which  live  in  a  state  of  arcadian 
innocence  far  from  wrongdoing  and 
free  from  the  vice  of  trying  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  for  their  own  share. 
The  result  of  his  activity  has  been  that 
the  money  situation  all  over  the  world 
has  been  relaxed.  By  supplying  New 
York  with  money  he  relieved  the  de¬ 
mand  which  that  center  threatened  to 
execute  in  London.  The  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  no  longer  afraid  of  gold  exports 
to  the  United  States,  reduced  its  dis¬ 
count  rate  from  6  to  4%  per  cent.,  an 
example  which  was  later  followed  by 
the  reduction  in  the  discount  rate  by 
the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands.  In  New 
York  the  call  money  rate'  dropped  to 
per  cent  This,  however,*  must  not 
be  taken  to  mean  that  money  has  be¬ 


come  overabundant  or  a  drug  on  the 
market  The  expansion  of  loans  ro- 
ported  by  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  which  staggered 
Wall  street  by  the  enormity  of  its 
figures  bears  witness  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  new  credits  were  snapped 
up.  The  low  call  money  rate  merely 
Indicates  that  the  demand  for  cash 
from  stock  exchange  quarters  has  de¬ 
clined  to  a  more  normal  state,  indi¬ 
cating  that  there  is  not  now  under  way 
any  general  or  insistent  speculation  for 
rising  prices.  The  financial  situation, 
in  other  words,  has  reached  a  point 
where  the  loaders  are  resting  and  the 
followers  are  waiting  for  a  new  start 
*  •  * 

The  catastrophe  of  early  March  has, 
however,  not  yet  exhausted  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  financial  affairs.  While  the 
panic  itself  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  failures,  there  have  been  since  then 
a  number  of  these  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  These  have  been  comparatively 
insignificant,  but  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  others  are  still  to  come,  and 
it  seems  beyond  question  that  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  such  failures  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  continued  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  security  markets.  These 
seem  to  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  securing  their  equilibrium.  That 
dullness  which  generally  follows  on  the 
heels  of  enormous  upheavals  in  the 
stock  markets  is  lacking.  Instead, 
there  are  restlessness,  feverish  rallies, 
sharp  breaks  and  other  evidences  that 
some  large  interests  are  endeavoring 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  debris 
which  have  fallen  about  them.  The 
ultimate  result  is  still  uncertain  and 
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depends  largely  upon  the  course  of 
trade  and  the  crop  situation. 

•  •  • 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  money  squeeze  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  themselyes  felt  now  that 
the  tightness  in  the  money  market  has 
at  least  temporarily  been  removed. 
Bridences  that  many  merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  overextended  are 
accumulating.  How  far  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  business  men  in  many  lines 
has  progressed  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  General  Electric  Company  has 
found  Itself  compelled  to  extend  credit 
facilities  to  many  of  its  best  customers. 
In  fact,  the  entire  cash  surplus  of  the 
company  is  at  present  represented  by 
promissory  notes  of  its  customers,  and 
while  the  company  has  the  largest 
orders  on  hand  in  its  history,  the  profit 
on  these  orders  is  likely  to  be  reduced 
because  of  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
customers  and  the  inability  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  convert  its  current  assets  into 
cash.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  exists 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  Almost  the  entire  huge 
surplus  of  this  company  is  invested  to¬ 
day  in  the  notes  of  railroads  and  large 
industrial  concerns  which  gave  orders 
for  material  but  soon  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  pay  cash  for  the  materials 
thus  ordered.  That  this  can  hardly  be 
called  sound  'business  will  not  be  dis¬ 
puted,  but  the  objection  appears  to  be 
largely  academic,  as  the  conditions  had 
to  be  met.  The  companies  had  manu¬ 
factured  the  articles,  and  if  the  cus¬ 
tomers  were  unable  to  pay,  the  com¬ 
panies  had  only  two  choices.  It  could 
extend  credits  or  it  could  put  the  ma¬ 
terial  back  into  the  melting  pot  at  a 
huge  loss  in  wages  and  time.  The  com¬ 
panies  evidently  selected  the  lesser  of 
two  evils. 

*  •  • 

The  crop  situation  is  somewhat 
mixed.  The  last  government  reports 
were  favorable,  extremely  so.  But  the 
bulls  on  wheat  and  cotton  discovered 
severe  damage  after  the  government  re¬ 
port  had  been  made  up.  The  first  two 
weeks  In  April  are  said  to  have  de¬ 


stroyed  a  large  part  of  the  winter 
wheat  crop,  while  doing  severe  damage 
to  the  cotton  crop.  It  is  true  that 
weather  conditions  for  the  past  two 
weeks  have  been  unfavorable.  Espe¬ 
cially  trying  have  been  the  severe  and 
sudden  changes  in  the  temperatures  of 
the  winter  wheat  and  cotton  States. 
Thawing  and  freezing  frequently  kills 
a  crop  or  at  least  seriously  retards  its 
growth.  It  is  too  early,  however,  to 
base  any  definite  opinion  on  the  facts 
at  hand.  In  view  of  the  generally  accept¬ 
ed  idea  that  a  bad  crop  year  will  work 
inestimable  havoc  and  damage  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  it 
will  be  well  to  watch  developments  in 
the  farming  country  rather  closely.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
good  crops  do  not  necessarily  insure 
good  times,  as  any  reference  to  the  crop 
products  of  the  early  nineties  will 
prove. 

*  •  • 

The  influence  of  politics  upon  busi¬ 
ness  in  general  has  made  itself  felt 
again  during  the  past  month.  As  a 
result  of  a  dispute  regarding  each 
other’s  veracity  which  was  precipitated 
between  the  President  and  E.  H.  Harri- 
man  the  campaign  for  the  presidential 
nominations  has  been  started  unusually 
early,  and  tlie  war  which  is  to  be  waged 
between  the  factions  of  the  Republican 
party  is  likely  to  aid  in  disturbing  the 
equanimity  of  the  country.  The  trouble 
between  these  two  prominent  men  may 
also  lead  to  a  more  determined  pros¬ 
ecution  of  corporations  on  the  part  of 
the  President.  This  would  be  unfor¬ 
tunate  from  the  investor’s  standpoint 
for  the  time  being,  however  favorably 
it  may  affect  ultimately  the  relations 
between  the  public  and  the  creatures 
of  the  state.  The  deeper  the  probe  is 
sunk  the  further  does  it  seem  to  expose 
the  lawlessness  of  corporation  man¬ 
agers  during  the  past.  The  conviction 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  laying 
that  concern  open  to  fines  which  near¬ 
ly  equal  the  amounts  paid  to  stock¬ 
holders  in  dividends  since  its  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  the  expectation  that  still 
further  convictions  are  possible,  serve 
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M  the  greatest  possible  indorsement  of 
the  policy  of  the  administration  in 
prosecuting  that  monopoly,  and  illumi¬ 
nate  curiously  the  passionate  and  the 
calculating  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  in  the  trust’s  defense. 

•  •  • 

Tile  speculation  in  real  estate  in  city 
and  country  has  received  a  setback  in 
some  sections,  but  in  others  the  activity 
in  this  direction  is  still  unconfined. 
There  are,  however,  signs  that  sailing 
is  not  so  smooth  for  those  who  have 
recently  engaged  in  such  enterprises. 
The  failure  of  one  large  concern  whose 
holdings  of  improved  and  unimproved 
real  estate  in  Long  Island  were  ex¬ 
tensive  should  serve  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  would  buy  real  estate  on 
small  margins  for  speculation,  as  it 
indicates  that  the  supply  of  purchasers 
has  fallen  off.  Many  mortgage  brokers, 
however,  report  that  the  demand  from 
investors  for  first-class  risks  in  the 
shape  of  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  is  large,  and  that  there  is 
by  no  means  any  difficulty  in  arrang¬ 
ing  such  loans.  Second  mortgages, 
especially  on  country  property,  are, 
however,  something  of  a  drug  on  the 
market,  and  as  first  mortgages,  even 
with  the  liberal  supply  of  funds  at 
hand,  bring  5  per  cent,  and  more,  there 
is  little  to  encourage  investment  in  in¬ 
ferior  risks. 

•  •  • 

There  have  recently  appeared  in 
many  of  the  standard  publications  of 
financial  Europe,  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  interviews  with  and  articles 
by  financiers  who  recently  visited  the 
United  States.  Most  of  these  articles 
are  exceedingly  optimistic  in  tone,  and 
for  this  reason  have  attracted  attention, 
because  heretofore  visitors  from-  abroad 
have  been  Inclined  to  look  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  country  with  more 
or  less  pessimism.  This  attitude  of 


London  toward  American  enterprise 
only  a  few  years  ago  was  not  at  all 
encouraging  to  foreign  Investors.  Time 
has  since  proved  that  foreign  critics 
were  wrong  then,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
equally  possible  that  they  may  be 
wrong  at  the  present  time.  The  man 
who  only  sees  things  after  they  have 
been  accomplished  and  who  lacks  the 
imagination  to  anticipate  in  his  vision 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  is  not  the 
one  who  makes  the  most  money  nor 
even  the  one  whose  Judgment  is  the 
best.  Too  much  importance  should, 
therefore,  not  he  attached  to  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  European  minds  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  situation. 

•  •  • 

A  change  in  the  international  market 
of  permanent  investment  that  is  of 
some  importance  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Cromer  (Evelyn  Baring)  as  the  British 
Financial  Agent  in  Egypt.  During  the 
administration  of  Lord  Cromer  the 
foreign  holders  of  Egyptian  bonds  have 
had  an  assurance  of  integrity  and  intel¬ 
ligence  in  the  conduct  of  Elgyptian  af¬ 
fairs  that  has  made  investment  in  Nile 
securities  increasingly  attractive.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Lord  Cromer  has  produced 
sufficiently  stable  conditions  to  outlast 
definitely  the  personal  Influence  of  the 
man.  At  the  present  moment  the  native 
party  in  Egypt  which  is  demanding  a 
larger  measure  of  home  rule  menaces 
the  sUblllty  of  affairs.  Lord  Cromer 
was  accustomed  to  treat  such  agitations 
as  but  a  phase  of  Pan-Islamism,  and 
succeeded  in  discounting  them  largely. 
Should  the  new  authorities,  however, 
take  the  present  unrest  seriously  as  a 
legitimate  Egyptian  Egyptian  national 
demand,  the  future  for  foreign  bond¬ 
holders  might  not  be  so  inviting. 

EIdwabd  Stuart. 
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